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PREFATORY NOTE 

As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of the one to the other, where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been indi- 
cated in the critical notes. The more important 
ameliorations of the text which have been secured 
by collations of Codex Parisinus 1676 (F») and Codex 
Seitenstettensis (S), have been introduced. The 
relative importance of these MSS. is explained in 
the Introduction to the first volume. The text- 
tradition of the chapters of the Crassus (xv.- 
xxxiii.) which appear in the Parthian War attri- 
buted to Appian (Fseudo-Appian), is seldom, if ever, 
superior to that of the same chapters in Plutarch. 
No attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish 
either a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, 
unless otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchuitu 
Bekker. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, Themislokles 
und Perikles, Berlin, 1880, in the Haiipt-Sauppe 
series of annotated texts ; and that of Blass, Themi- 
slokles und Perikles, Leipzig, 1S83, in the Teubner 
series of annotated texts. These editions bring F* 
and S into rightful prominence as a basis for the 
text. Holden's edition of the Nicias, in the Pitt 
Press series, Gunbridge, 1887, has also been found 
useful. A brief bibliography for the study of 
Plutarch may be found in the Introduction to the 
first volume. 

The translations of the Pericles and of the Nicias 
have already appeared in my Plutarch's Cimon and 
Pericles (New York, 1910), and Plutarch's Nicias 
and Alcibiades (New York, 1912), and are re- 
produced here (with only slight changes) by the 
generous consent of the publishers, the Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The translations of the 
Fabius Maximus and of the Crassus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been carefully compared and utilized, 
including that of the Crassus by Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN. 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
June, 1915. 
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PERICLES 



VOL. III. 



nEPIKAHS 



I. Hevov9 Tiva<i ev 'Pcoprj tt\ov<jIovs kvvwv p»ris 

JCKVa KCU TTld TjKOiV iv T019 KoklTOlS 7T€pL(f)epOVra<! a. 162*,' 

/cat dyairoivra^ I8a)v 6 Kalcrap, a>9 eot/cev, r/pdo- 
rrjcrev el iraihla irap auToi? ov tiktovgiv at 
yvvaiKes, r^yepoviKO)^ <r(f>68pa vovdeTqaas tou? 
to (pvcrei <j)L\i)TtKov iv rjpiv Kai (f)t\ocnopyov eh 
6i]pla Karava\L<TKOPTa<i dvOpcoTrots u(f>€i\6pevov. 

2 ap ovv, etrel fyikopaOes n KeKTrjrat Kai <f)t\o- 
Qeapov r)pu)P rj ^rv^r] (fivcret, \6yov l^et yjreyetv 
Tot/? tcaTaxpaypipous tovtco 7rpo9 tcl prjSepia? 
a^ia <T7rouS>}9 aKovcrpaTa kcu dedpara, rcov 
koKwv kcu w^eklpwv irapapeXovvras ; rf} pev yap 
alaOrjaei Kara 7rddo<i T/79 Tr\7}yt}$ dmCkapfiavo- 
pkvr] to)v irpoaivyyavovTOiV icra><; dvdyKtj irav 
to <f>atvopevov, dv re xpijaipop dv t' dxpv aTOV V> 

3 Oecopeiv, to) pat 8' e/cacrTOS el fiovXoiro xp?jcr0ai, 
real rpeireiv eavrbv del Kai peraftdWeiv pacta 

. 7T/909 TO BoKOVV TT€<$)VKeV, UHTTe ^prj Sld)K€tV TO 

fiekTi<nov, 'Iva prj Oewpf] pdvov, aWa Kai rpe- 
(j>T)Tat to) Oewpelv. a>9 yap 6<p0a\pa> XP° a ^po<r- 
(f)opo<i rj9 to dvdrfpbv dpa Kai repirvov dva^wnvpel 
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I. On seeing certain wealthy foreigners in Rome 
carrying puppies and young monkeys about in their 
bosoms and fondling them, Caesar 1 asked, we are 
told, if the women in their country did not bear 
children, thus in right princely fashion rebuking 
those who squander on animals that proneness to 
love and loving affection which is ours by nature, and 
which is due only to our fellow-men. Since, then, 
our souls are by nature possessed of great fondness 
for learning and fondness for seeing, it is surely 
reasonable to chide those who abuse this fondness on 
objects all unworthy either of their eyes or ears, to 
the neglect of those which are good and serviceable. 
Our outward sense, since it apprehends the objects 
which encounter it by virtue of their mere impact upon 
it,must needs, perhaps, regard everything thatpresents 
itself, be it useful or useless ; but in the exercise of 
his mind every man, if he pleases, has the natural 
power to turn himself away in every case, and to 
change, without the least difficulty, to that object 
upon which he himself determines. It is meet, 
therefore, that he pursue what is best, to the end 
that he may not merely regard it, but also be edified 
by regarding it. A colour is suited to the eye if its 
freshness, and its pleasantness as well, stimulates and 
1 Caesar Augustus. 
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kcu rpe(f)ei tt)v oifriv, ovrco ttjv Bidvoiav l^d'^tv 
Bel Oedfiaaiv a tu> %aipeiv irpb^ to ol/ceiov avrr)v 
dyaOov etc/cakei. 

4 Tavra Be eariv ev jolt air dper?^ epyois, a koX 
^fjXov Tiva kcu 7rpo9vfj,Lav dycoybv eh /ilfj,r)o~iv 
e/x7roiei toi? laToprjaaaiv 1 eirel to>v y aWcov 
ovk evdv? aKoXovdei tu> dav/xdcrai to irpayOev 
opfiT) 71730? to 7rpdi~ai' TroWaKis 8e Kal tov- 
vavTLOv xalpovTes ra> epyw tov Brj/xiovpyov xara- 
(f>povovfiev, C09 eiri twv p,vpoiv kcl\ tg>v dXovpycov 
tovtois fiev r)B6/xe0a, Toik 8k ySa^efr Kal fivpe- 
yfroi/s dveXevOepovs r)yov/xeOa koX /3avav<rov<i. 

f> 810 KaXcos fiev Avrio~0ei>r)<; aKOvaas on <nrou8al6<i 
€<ttiv avXrjTtjs 'lo-fxr/vlas, "'AX\' dv6 pwrros" e<f>r), 
" yLoyQripbs' ov yap dv ovtq) OTrovBalos rjv avXr}- 
T77V" 6 Be <l>L\nnro<; jrpos rbv vlbv iirnepTrtbs 
tivi 7TOTO) -^rrfKavra Kal reynviKoy; etirev " Ovk 
aicr^vvj) Ka\co<t ovtco yfrdWtov; " dpKel yap, av 
fiaaikevs aKpodaOai yjraXKovTWv o"%o\d£r), 
tto\v ve/iet rats Moucra*? erepoiv dycovi^o /xevcov 
rd roiavra OeaTrjs yiyvo/ievos. 

II. 'H 8 axnovpyia tcov raireivoiv rr}<; els rd 1 
KaXd paOv/jLtas fidprvpa tov ev to*? d^ptjcnoi<: 
irovov Trapkyejai KaO 1 avTijv Kal ovBels ei^>u//9 
veo<; tj tov ev Ulcttj Oeaadp.evo^ Ata yeviaOai 
QeiBias iireOv^aev rj rrjv "Hpav ttjv iv "Apyet 
Tio\vK\eLTO<;, oi>8' ' AvaKpecov rj <t>i\i]Ta<i rj 'Ap^t- 

2 \o%o<; r)a9el<i avrcov to*? iroi^fiaaiv. ov yap 
dvayKalov, el Tepirei to epyov u)? %dpi€v, algiov 

1 IffTop^aaviv Bekker, Fuhr, and Blass, with Reiske, after 
Amyot : larop-finaaiv (researches). 
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nourishes the vision ; and so our intellectual vision 
must be applied to such objects as, by their very 
charm, invite it onward to its own proper good. 

Such objects are to be found in virtuous deeds ; 
these implant in those who search them out a great 
and zealous eagerness which leads to imitation. In 
other cases, admiration of the deed is not immedi- 
ately accompanied by an impulse to do it. Nay, 
many times, on the contrary, while we delight in the 
work, we despise the workman, as, for instance, in 
the case of perfumes and dyes; we take a delight 
in them, but dyers and perfumers we regard as 
illiberal and vulgar folk. Therefore it was a fine 
saying of Antisthenes, when he heard that Ismenias 
was an excellent piper: "But he's a worthless man." 
said he, " otherwise he wouldn't be so good a piper." 
And so Philip 1 once said to his son, who, as the wine 
went round, plucked the strings channingly and 
skilfully, " Art not ashamed to pluck the strings so 
Well ? " It is enough, surely, if a king have leisure 
to hear others pluck the strings, and he pays great 
deference to the Muses if he be but a spectator of 
such contests. 

II. Labour with one's own hands on lowly tasks' 
gives witness, in the toil thus expended on useless 
things, to one's own indifference to higher things. 
No generous youth, from seeing the Zeus at Pisa, 2 or 
the Hera at Argos, longs to be Pheidias or Polyclei- 
tus ; nor to be Anacreon or Philetas or Archilochus 
out of pleasure in their poems. For it does not of 
necessity follow that, if the work delights you with 
its grace, the one who wrought it is worthy of your 

1 Philip of Macedon, to Alexander. 

2 That is, Olympia. 
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oTTOvhrfi elvai rbv elpyaap.kvov. oOev 01/8* axfrekel 
t« rotavra tou? 0ewfiei'ov<;, Trpb<; a p,ip,r}riKO<; ov 
yiverai %t}\o<; ov8e uvd8oo~i<; Kivovaa wpoOvpuav 
Kal opfirjv 1 tVl rijv i%opLoi(i)<riv. aXX' r) ye dperij 
rat? irpd^eatv ev0i><; ovrw 8tari0rjo~iv (bare ttftu 
Oavpd^eaOat ra epya teal ^rfkovadai tou? elpya- 

3 apuevow;. rcov p,ev yap e/c t>}<? tu^9 dyadcov 
Ta<? KTrjcrei<; Kal diroXavaei*;, rwv 8* a7r* aperf}? 
ra<; irpd^ei<; dyairutpbev, Kal ra p.ev rjpuv trap 
erepcov, ra 8e fiaXkov erepois irap i]p,S)v vrrdp^eiv 
(3ov\6p.eda. to yap KaXbv i<f> avrb irp<XKr ikoi • 
Kivet Kal irpaKTiKrjv evdit<; opfirjv evrldtja-iv, t)Qo- 
ttoiovv ou rrj p,ip,ijaei rbv Oean'/v, dWa rfj 
iaropla rov epyov rrjv irpoaLpeaiv napeyopuevov. 

4 tf E8o£ez> ovv Kal rjpuv iv8iar plural, rfj irepX rov<; 
/3/ov9 dvaypa(f)Tj, Kal roxiro to /3i/3\iov 8eKarov 
avvrerd-^apuev rbv YlepcK\iov<; fiiov Kal rbv <I>a- 
fiiov Ma^lpov rov 8ia7ro\ep,7)o~avro<; Trpbs y &vvL- 
/3av irepiexov, dv8poiv Kara re rds aXXa? apera<; 
opLoicov, p,d\iara 8e rrpadr-qra Kal 8iKaiO(rvvr}v, 
Kal ru> 8vvaa0ai <f>epeiv 8>}p,a)v Kal crvvap-^ovrwv 

• dyvwyjoovvas o)(f)e\ip.cordra)v tcu<? irarplat yevo- 
p.eva>v. el 8* 6pdco<; aro\a^op.eda rov 8eovro<;, 
e^eari Kfiveiv ck rcov ypa<pop.evwv. 

III. WepiKkrjS yap rp> ra)V- p.ev (f>v\u)v 'A/ca- 
p,avrl8rj<;, rtav 8e 8r)p.<av XoXa/jyeu?, oikou 8e xal 
yevov<t rov irpcarov Kar dp.<f)orepov^. pidvOnnros 
yap 6 viKr)oa<i ev Mu/caXj7 tou<? /SacrtXeco? arparrj- 
yov<i eyqp,ev W.yapiari]v KXetatievovs eyyovov, o<? 

1 6p(i))v Fuhr and Blass, after Reiskc : if o f >ut>. 
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esteem. Wherefore the spectator is not advantaged 
by those things at sight of which no ardour for 
imitation arises in the breast, nor any uplift of the 
soul arousing zealous impulses to do the like. But 
virtuous action straightway so disposes a man that he 
no sooner admires the works of virtue than he strives 
to emulate those who wrought them. The good 
things of Fortune we love to possess and enjoy ; 
those of Virtue we love to perform. The former we 
are willing should be ours at the hands of others ; 
the latter we wish that others rather should have at 
our hands. The Good creates a stir of activity 
towards itself, and implants at once in the spectator 
an active impulse ; it does not form his character by 
ideal representation alone, but through the investiga- 
tion of its work it furnishes him with a dominant 
purpose. 

For such reasons I have decided to persevere in 
my writing of Lives, and so have composed this 
tenth book, containing the life of Pericles, and that 
of Fabius Maximus, who waged such lengthy war 
with Hannibal. The men were alike in their virtues, 
and more especially in their gentleness and rectitude, 
and by their ability to endure the follies of their 
peoples and of their colleagues in office, they proved 
of the greatest service to their countries. But 
whether I aim correctly at the proper mark must be 
decided from what I have written. 

III. Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, of the 
deme Cholargus, and of the foremost family and 
lineage on both sides. His father, Xanthippus, who 
conquered the generals of the King at Mycale, 1 
married Agariste, granddaughter 2 of that Cleisthenes 

1 479 B.C. 2 His niece, rather. 
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itjtfXaae Uei<rio-rpariBa<i koI /careKvae rrjv rvpav- 
vLBa yevvalw*; /cat vop,ov<; edero teal iro\irelav 
apiara /ce/c papLevrjv Trpb<s opLovoiav koi awrrjpLav 

2 Karearrjaev. avrrj Kara, Toy? vrrvovs eBo^e re/celv 
\eovra, KaX ped' rjpepa 1 ; o\tya$ ere/ce HepixXia, 
to, piev aWa rrjv IBeav rov aa)puiro<; dpL€p,irrov, 
TTpop,r)Krj Be rfj /ce<f)a\f) 1 koX davpbp^rpov. oOev 
al p,ev el/coves avrov o")(eBbv airaaai Kpdveai 
Trepieyovrai, pit) (Sov\op,evtov, a>9 eot/ce, rebv reyy 1 ' 
rwv igovtiBifciv. oi B 1 'Am/col iroirjrcu o")(ivo- 
ick§a\ov avrov i/eakow rrjv yap a/ctXkav cotiv 

3 ore koX o")(Zvov dvop,d£ovai. rtov Be~ KOJpbtKcov 6 
pev Kparlvos iv Xetpeoar " *irdai<; Be " (</>t/<h) 
" koX 7rpeo-/3uyevr)<; Kpovo? dWrfTwiai puyevre 
p,eyiarov rl/crerov rvpavvov, bv Br) /ce<f)a\r)yep4rav 
Oeol /caXeovar" zeal 7raS.iv iv Ne/xetxer " MoX', 

4 S) Zev gevie zeal tcapaie." Tri\e/cXelBr)<; Be rrorl p.ev 
V7TO rebv 7rpayp,dro)v r)iroprip,evov tca6r}a6aL ^ijaiv 
avrov iv rfj rroXei " Kapr]0apovvra, irorl Be 
pbvov in Ke<f>a\r)<i evBeicaKkLvov 66pv/3ov ttoXvv 
igavareXkeiv" 6 B 1 JLvtto\i<; iv rot? A 77/10*9 
TTVvQavbp.evo<i rrepl e/cdarov ra>v dvafiefiij/ebrwv 
i% aBov Br}p,aywywv, a>9 6 UepiK\r)<; (ovoptdaffrj 
re\evraio<;' 

"O ri irep /ce<f>d\aiov rtov icdrtodev ijyayes. 

IV. AiBdaxaXov B* avrov i<wi> pbOvciKwv oi 
rrKelcroL Adp,cova yeveadai \eyovaiv, ov <j>aai 

1 Tjj ««<foAp Fuhr and Blass with F a S : tV KtfaKJiv. 
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who, in such noble fashion, expelled the Peisistrakidae 
and destroyed their tyranny, instituted laws, and 
established a constitution best attempered for the 
promotion of harmony and safety. She, in her 
dreams, once fancied that she had given birth to a 
lion, and a few days thereafter bore Pericles. 1 His 
personal appearance was unimpeachable, except that 
his head was rather long and out of due proportion. 
For this reason the images of him, almost all of 
them, wear helmets, because the artists, as it would 
seem, were not willing to reproach him with de- 
formity. The comic poets of Attica used to call him 
" Schinocephalus," or Squill-head (the squill is some- 
times called "schinus"). So the comic poet Cra- 
tinus, in his "Cheirons," says : " Faction and Saturn, 
that ancient of days, were united in wedlock ; their 
offspring was of all tyrants the greatest, and lo ! lie 
is called by the gods the head-compel ler." 2 And 
again in his " Nemesis " : <e Come, Zeus ! of guests 
and heads the Lord ! " 2 And Telecleides speaks of 
him as sitting on the acropolis in the greatest perplex- 
ity, "now heavy of head, and now alone, from the 
eleven-couched chamber of his head, causing vast 
uproar to arise." 2 And Eupolis, in his " Demes," 
having inquiries made about each one of the 
demagogues as they come up from Hades, says, when 
Pericles is called out last : — 

"The very head of those below hast thou now 
brought." 2 

IV. His teacher in music, most writers state, was 
Damon (whose name, they say, should be pronounced 

1 Cf. Herodotus, vi. 131. 

2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 86 ; p. 49 ; p. 220 ; p. 280. 
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Belv rovvopa fipayyvovra*; Ti]v irpoTepav avWa- 
ftrjv eKcpepeiv , Api(TTOTe\.T)<; Be Trapa YlvOoKXeiBj] 
p.ovcriKT}v hunTovr}6r)vai rov dvBpa (p^aiv. 6 Be 
Adpwv eoLKev atcpo<; wv croc/ncrr^? KarahveaOai 
pev eh to t?}<? povariKf)<i ovopa irpos rov? ttoWovs 
eTriKpvnTopuevos ttjv BeivoTijra, tw Be TlepcrcXei 154 
crvvrjv KaOdirep ddXrjTTj to)V 7To\itik(ov dXeLTTTrj^ 

2 Kai BiBd(XKa\o<;. ov pyv ekaOev 6 Adptov tj) \vpa 
irapaKaXvpLparL xpdopevos, dX)C eo? peya\o7rpdy- 
p,cov /cal (pikoTvpavvos e^oxyrpaKicrOri xal irapear^e 
toi? K(op,iKoi<; BtaTpif3)}v. 6 yovv TlXdrayv tea) 
irvvQavbpevov avTOv riva TreTroirj/cev ovrw 

UpcoTov pev ovv pot \e%ov, dvriftoko)' av yap, 
co? (fxzo-iv, 6 \eipwv e^e6pe-^ra<t Uepi/c\ea. 

3 BnfjKOV(re Be TIepi/c\rj<; Kai T Li)V(iavo<t rov 'EXearou 
izpayp<aTevopkvov irepl <f>vcriv, co<? WappeviBrjt, 
iXeyKTixr/v Be Tiva teal Bi avTiXoyLas KaTatcXeiov- 
o~av els dirop'iav e^acrKycravTos e^tv, wairep Kai 
TLpwv 6 <£>\idario<; etpr]K€ Bia tovtwv 

y Ap.<j>oTepoy\<o(T<Tov re peya aOevos ovk d\a- 
iraBvbv 

7jl')V<aV0S, TTUVTLdV €TnXl]7TT0p0<i. 

4 'O Be irXelcna TlepiKkel a vyyev 6 pevos Kai 
pLokiaTa 7repi0el<i oyKOv avrw Kai <f>p6vt]pa Br)p.a- 
y<ayia<; ep,fipi6ecnepov, oXco<? t€ p.ere(cplaa<i Kai 
(Tvve^dpa<i to d^Lwpa rov f)9ovs, ' Xva^ayopat 

6 \t\a£opevio$, bv oi tot dvOpwnoi Novv irpoa- 
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with the first syllable short) ; but Aristotle 1 says he 
had a thorough musical training at the hands of 
Pythocleides. Now Damon seems to have been a 
consummate sophist, but to have taken refuge behind 
the name of music in order to conceal from the mul- 
titude his real power, and he associated with Pericles, 
that political athlete, as it were, in the capacity of 
rubber and trainer. However, Damon was not left 
unmolested in this use of his lyre as a screen, but 
was ostracized for being a great schemer and a friend 
of tyranny, and became a butt of the comic poets. 
At all events, Plato 2 represented some one as 
inquiring of him thus : — 

" In the first place tell me then, I beseech thee, 
thou who art 

The Cheiron, as they say, who to Pericles gave his 
craft." 

Pericles was also a pupil of Zeno the Eleatic, who 
discoursed on the natural world, like Parmenides, 
and perfected a species of refutative catch which 
was sure to bring an opponent to grief ; as Timon 
of Phlius expressed it: — 

" His was a tongue that could argue both ways with 

a fury resistless, 
Zeno's ; assailer of all things." 

But the man who most consorted with Pericles, 
and did most to clothe him with a majestic demeanour 
that had more weight than any demagogue's 
appeals, yes, and who lifted on high and exalted 
the dignity of his character, was Anaxagoras the 
Clazomenian, whom men of that day used to call 

1 Plato, rather, Alcihiadex I. 118 c. 

* Plato the comic poet. Kock Com. Att. Frag, i. p. 655. 
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rjyopevov, etre tt]v avveaiv avTov fieyaXrjv €19 
(f>vaioXoylav Kal irepirrriv hia^avelaav Oavjxd- 
aavTes, eW on tois 0X0*9 7r/>&)T09 ov tv^tjv ovS 
apdyKTjv SiaKoa/xijaeo)^ dpyr\v, aXXa vovv eVe- 
arrjae KaOapbv Kal a/cparov iv fi€p,iyfX€voi<i izaai 
Tot<? aWois, dtroKplvovTa rd<; ofioio/iepeuz'i. 

V. Tovtov virepfyvws rbv dvZpa Oavp.do~a<; 6 
HepifcXfjs Kal TJ79 \eyop.evr]<; fi€T€(opo\oyia<i koX 
peTapcrioXecrxlas vTTOTn[xir\dixevo<; ) ov pxivov, «9 
eoiKe, to <f>povrjfia aoftapbv Kal rbv \6yov vyfrrjXbv 
el^e Kal KaOapbv 0^X4/1079 Kal iravovpyov y9eo/uo- 
Xo^ta?, aXXa Kal irpoawirov avcrraais d0pv7no<; 
et9 ye\(ora Kal Trpab-rrj^ 7ropeia<; Kal Karao-roXi] 
Trepi/3o\f}<; Trpbs ouBev €KTapaTTO/xevr} irdOos evrqt 
Xeyeiv Kal 7rXda/xa <f)(ovf]<; dOopvBov, Kal oaa 

2 roiavra 7rdvra<; Oavjxaarw<; i^iifKrirre. XotSo- 
povfievos yovv irore Kal KaKW? ukovcov vtto tivo<; 
tcov fiBeXvpow Kal dKo\darcov oXtjv ri/xepav tme- 
fieive auoTrj) Kar dyopdv, dp,a ri tcov iireiyovTcov 
KaTairpaTibpu&vo%' kairkpas 8' cnrrjei Koafuco<; 
oiKaZe 7rapaKo\ov0ovvTO<> rod dv0pd>7rov Kal 7rdaij 

3 xpw/xevov j3\ao~(f)r)p,[a 717309 avrov. a>9 8' ejieWev 
elaievat o-kotovs ovtos tfSr), irpoaira^k rivi rtav 
olkctwv 0W9 \a/36vTi 7rapaTT€fiyfrai Kal Karao~Tfj- 

Oai 7T/309 TT)V OLKiaV TOV dvOpWKOV. 

'O Be ttoit)tt)<; v \wv p.oOwviKi]V (firjcri rrjv b/xi\iav 
Kal virorvfyov elvai rod UeptKXeovs, Kal ral<; 
12 
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"Nous," either because they admired that com- 
prehension of his, which proved of such surpassing 
greatness in the investigation of nature ; or because 
he was the first to enthrone in the universe, not 
Chance, nor yet Necessity, as the source of* its 
orderly arrangementj-'but Mind (Nous) pure and 
simple, which distinguishes and sets apart, in the 
midst of an otherwis^cliaotic mass, the substances 
which have like elements. 

V. This man Pericles extravagantly admired, and 
being gradually filled full of the so-called higher 
philosophy and elevated speculation, he not only 
had, as it seems, a spirit that was solemn and a 
discourse that was lofty and free from plebeian 
and reckless effrontery, but also a composure of 
countenance that never relaxed into laughter, a 
gentleness of carriage and cast of attire that 
suffered no emotion to disturb it while he was 
speaking, a modulation of voice that was far from 
boisterous, and cany similar characteristics which 
struck all his hearers with wondering amazement. 
It is, at any rate, a fact that, once on a time 
when he had been abused and insulted all day 
long by a certain lewd fellow of the baser sort, he 
endured it all quietly, though it was in the market- 
place, where he };ad urgent business to transact, and 
towards evening went away homewards unruffled, 
the fellow following along and heaping all manner 
of contumely upon him. When he was about to go 
in doors, it being now dark, he ordered a servant 
to take a torch and escort the fellow in safety back 
to his own home. 

The poet Ion, however, says that Pericles had a 
presumptuous and somewhat arrogant manner of 
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fieya\av){lai<i aurov 7ro\Xyv virepoyjriav dvafie- 
plydai koX irepK^povrjaiv rtov uWwv etraivel Be 
to KifiMVOs ififieXes real vypbv Kal p.ep.ov<T(Ofievov • 

1 iv ral<i Trepi<j) opals. d\X "Ituva p,ev, coairep rpayt- 
ktjv SiSacr/cakiav, d^iovvra ttjv dperr)V €%€iv ti 
irdvrois teal cxarvpiKov p,epo<; iwfiev tov<; 8k rov 
Tlepi/cXiovs tt)v aepvonjra SogoKomav re teal 
Tv<pov diroKaXovvTas 6 Ztfvwv irapeicakei teal 
avTOvs Tt toiovto Bo^okottciv, <w<? t?)? vpoairoLrj- 
cre&>9 avTip row tca\wv viroTTOiovarj*; riva \e\rj- 
06ra><; ^rfkov teal avvrjdeiav. 

VI. Ov fiovov 8e ravra t% 'Avatjayopov 
avvovalas uirekavae HepiK\fj<t, dUa koX Beiai- 
Zaifiovla<; So/cel yevecrdai Kadvireprepos, oai]v rb 1 
7T/0O9 ra fierewpa ddfiftos ivepyd^erai toZ? avrwv 
•re tovtwv ra<; atria? dyvoovcri Kal irepl ra dela 
8aLfiovw<ri teal TapaTTopevois 6V direipiav avrtov, 
i)v 6 <f>v<riKO<; X0709 diraWdrTOiV dvrl T779 <£oy9e- 
pas Kal <j)\eypaivovay]<; 8eiai8aip,ovia<; ttjv da<j>a- 
\i) per e\.irL8(ov dyadwv evaefieiav ipyd^erai. 

2 Aeyerai 8e irore Kpiov p,ovotcep(o tce<j)a\i}v 

dypov tu) UepiKXei tcopiadfjvai, Kal Adpjnu>va fiev 

top pdvriv, <w? el8e to Kepas la^vpbv Kal crrepebv 

eK peaov tou p-erdt-irov 7re<f>vK6<;, elirelv ore Svelv 

ovaoiv iv Tjj iroXei huvaareiwv, t/}9 QovkvBiSov 151 

Kal HepiKXeous, ei? eva treptcn^aeTai rb Kpdros 

1 %<rt)v rh oKler edd., Corse's, Fuhr and Blass ; Bekker Sari 
with the MSS.: Sar)v. 
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address, and that into his haughtiness there entered 
a good deal of disdain and contempt for others ; he 
praises, on the other hand, the tact, complaisance, 
and elegant address which Cimon showed in his 
social intercourse. 1 But we must ignore Ion, with 
his demand that virtue, like a dramatic tetralogy, 
have some sort of a farcical appendage. Zeno, 
when men called the austerity of Pericles a mere 
thirst for reputation, and swollen conceit, urged 
them to have some such thirst for reputation 
themselves, with the idea that the very assumption 
of nobility might in time produce, all unconsciously, 
something like an eager and habitual practice of it. 

VI. These were not the only advantages Pericles 
had of his association with Anaxagoras. It appears 
that he was also lifted by him above superstition, 
that feeling which is produced by amazement at 
what happens in regions above us. It affects those 
who are ignorant of the causes of such things, and 
are crazed about divine intervention, and confounded 
through their inexperience in this domain ; whereas 
the doctrines of natural philosophy remove such 
ignorance and inexperience, and substitute for ti- 
morous and inflamed superstition that unshaken 
reverence which is attended by a good hope. 

A story is told that once on a time the head of a 
one-horned ram was brought to Pericles from his 
country-place, and that Lampon the seer, when he 
saw how the horn grew strong and solid from the 
middle of the forehead, declared that, whereas 
there were two powerful parties in the city, that 
of Thucydides and that of Pericles, the mastery 
would finally devolve upon one man, — the man to 

1 Cf. Cimon, ix. 
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Trap c5 ykvoiTO to crrj/xeiov tov 8' ' Kva^ayopav 
tuu KpavLov 8ia/coTT€VTo<; V/Setfat tov iy/ce<f>aXov 
ov ireTrX-qpcoKora ttjv fidcrtv, d\X' ogitv axrirep 
oobv etc tov TravTO? dyyeiov avv(o\iadt]KOTa Kara 

TOV T07T0V €K€tVOV O0€V 7} pifo TOV K€paTO$ 

:i tt)v apyj]v. /ecu totc fiev 6avfiaadr)vai tov 
'Avaljayopav virb twv irapovTcov, 0X170) S* vcrTepov 
tov Ad/nrcova, tov jxev QovKvBiSov KarakvOevTO^, 
tcov Se tov hrjfiov TrpayfiaTcov 6fia\,a)<> clttclvtcov 
virb tw HepitcXet yevo/xivcov. 

'E/cwXue &' ovSev, olfiat, teal tov (fivacKov 
€7riTvy^dv€iv Kal tov fidvTiv, tov fiev ttjv aiTiav, 
tov Bk to tc'Xo? xaX<w? ifc\ap,f3dvovTO<;' vtt&kcito 
yap T&) fiiv, €K riveov yeyove Kal 7ra>9 "jri<f>VK€, 
decoprjcrai, tw 8e, Trpbf tC yeyove Kal tI crrjfiaivei, 

4 Trpoenrelv. oi 8e T779 aiVta? t^v evpecnv dvaipeatv 
elvai Xeyoire? tov arjp,eiov ovk inivoovow dfia 
Tot? de'iois Kal Ta TexvrjTa twv avufSoXcov 
dOeTOvi'Tes, yjrotyovs tc Blctkcov koX (f>a>Ta irvpa&v 
Kal yvwp-ovwv diroo Kiaa /xouf wv CKaaTOV ama 
Ttvl Kal KaTacrKevfj crrjfielov elvai twos ireTroirjTai. 
TavTa p.€V ovv ictws eTepa? eVTi irpayfiaTeias. 

VTI. 'O Sk Ile/u/cX?}? vios fiev wv o-<f>6Bpa 
tov hrj/MOv euXa/3eiT0. Kal yap iBoKei Heiai- 
o~TpaT(p T(p Tvpdvvco to etSo? epjp€p7)<; elvai, 
ttjv Te <j><i)VT)V rjheiav ovcrav ai/TOv Kal ttjv 
y\S)TTav evTpo'Xpv iv tw BiaXeyecrdai Kal Ta\eiav 
oi cr(j)6Bpa yepovTes €^€tt\^ttovto 717309 ttjv 
16 
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whom this sign had been given. Anaxagoras, 
however, had the skull cut in two, and showed that 
the brain had not filled out its position, but had 
drawn together to a point, like an egg, at that 
particular spot in the entire cavity where the root 
of the horn began. At that time, the story says, 
it was Anaxagoras who won the plaudits of the 
bystanders ; but a little while after it was Lampon, 
for Thuc}'dides was overthrown, and Pericles was 
entrusted with the entire control of all the interests 
of the people. 

Now there was nothing, in my opinion, to prevent 
both of them, the naturalist and the seer, from 
being in the right of the matter ; the one correctly 
divined the cause, the other the object or purpose. 
It was the proper province of the one to observe 
why anything happens, and how it comes to be 
what it is ; of the other to declare for what purpose 
anything happens, and what it means. And those 
who declare that the discovery of the cause, in 
any phenomenon, does away with the meaning, 
do not perceive that they are doing av/ay not only 
with divine portents, but also with artificial tokens, 
such as the ringing of gongs, the language of fire- 
signals, and the shadows of the pointers on sun- 
dials. Each of these has been made, through some 
causal adaptation, to have some meaning. However, 
perhaps this is matter for a different treatise. 

VII. As a young man, Pericles was exceedingly 
reluctant to face the people, since it was thought 
that in feature he was like the tyrant Peisistratus ; 
and when men well on in years remarked also that 
his voice was sweet, and his tongue glib and speedy 
in discourse, they were struck with amazement at 
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ofjLoioTtjTa. ttKovtov Be icai yevovs irpoaovro*; 
avru> XafjLTTpov zeal fyiXwv o'l TrXeZcrov rjBuvavro, 
$ofiovp.evo<; igoaTpaKiadrjvai, tq>v fxtv ttoXitikwv 
oi/Bev ercparrev, iv Be rais (7Tpareiai<; dvrjp 

2 dya6b<i r/v /ecu (f)i\oKivBvvo<;. iirei 8' ' A.pi(neiBi)<; 
p.ev arroredvrjKei, /cat Qep-icrTO/cXf/s i^eTreTrrtoKei, 
KCpLuva B' at arpareiat ra noWa tj}9 'EX.Xa5o9 
ef&) Karelxpv, ovrto Br] (f)epa>v 6 TlepucXfjs T(p 
Brjp.<a ■npoaeveip.ev eavrov, avrl rcov nXovaiav real 
okiywv ra rtov iroWuyv koX irevrjrtov e\6[ievo<i 
irapd ttjv avrov <f)ucriv r]Kiara Br)p.oriKT)v ovaav. 

3 clA.V, a>9 eoi/ce, 8e8i<w9 p,ev vTroyjrla, Trepnreaetv 
rvpavviBos, optov 8' dpicrroicpariicbv rbv Kxpuova 
tcai 8ia<f>ep6vT(i)<; vtto rcov /caXcov /cdyaffatv dvBpcov 
aycnrcofievov, inrijXOe tou9 7ro\\ov9, acr<pdXeiav pkv 
eavra>, hvvap.Lv Be tear iicelvov irapaa tceva^opievos. 

4 E£#ii9 Be koX T019 irepX TTjv BLairav erepav rd^iv 
irredrj/cev. 6B6v re yap iv dcrrei piav etoparo 
ttjv eV dyopdv koX to ftovXevrrjpiov 7ropev6pLevo<;, 
/cXijaeis re Belrrvajv tcai ri)v roiavrrjv drcaaav 
<f}i\o<f>po<rvvT]v Kal avvrjQeiav i^eXnrev, to9 iv oU 
iiroXirevaaro xpovois pafcpoi? yevop,evoi<; 7rpb<; 
p/qBeva rcav <j)iXa)v iirl Belirvov iXdelv, irXrjv 
KvpuTTTo\ep.ov rov dveyfriov yap-ouvros d^pi rcov 
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the resemblance. Besides, since he was rich, of 
brilliant lineage, and bad friends of the greatest 
influence, he feared that he might be ostracized, and 
so at first had naught to do with politics, but 
devoted himself rather to a military career, where 
he was brave and enterprising. However, when 
Aristides was dead, 1 and Themistocles in banish- 
ment, 2 and Cimon was kept by his campaigns for 
the most part abroad, then at last Pericles decided 
to devote himself to the people, espousing the 
cause of the poor and the many instead of the few 
and the rich, contrary to his own nature, which was 
anything but popular. But he feared, as it would 
seem, to encounter a suspicion of aiming at tyranny, 
and when he saw that Cimon was very aristocratic 
in his sympathies, and was held in extraordinary 
.lffection by the party of the "Good and True," he 
began to court the favour of the multitude, thereby 
securing safety for himself, and power to wield 
against his rival. 

Straightway, too, he made a different ordering in 
his way of life. On one street only in the city was 
he to be seen walking, — the one which took him 
to the market-place and the council-chamber. 
Invitations to dinner, and all such friendly and 
familiar intercourse, he declined, so that during the 
long period that elapsed while he was at the head 
of the state, there was not a single friend to whose 
house he went to dine, exeept that when his 
kinsman Euryptolemus gave a wedding feast, he 
attended until the libations were made, 3 and then 

1 Soon after 46S B.C. 2 After 47'2 b.c. 

3 That is, until the wine for the symposium was brought in, 
and drinking began. 
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5 arrovBtiiv Trapayevofievos evdvs e^av'eari). BeivaX 
yap ai (f>i\o<f>poo-vvai Travrbs oy/cov irepiyevkcrdai, 
Kal 8va<f)v\afCTov iv auvrjOeia to 7T/3o<? Bo^av 
aepvbv iarr d\7]divfj<; B J aperr}? xdWiara 

<f)alverai rd p,d\i<rra <f)aiv6fieva, Kal rdv dyaOcov 
dvBpcov ou&ev ovrco Oav/idcriov rot? e/cro? o>9 o KaB 
rj/xepav /3io<; to?<? avvovaiv. 

'O Be Kal tw S?7/Lt&> 1 to crvvexh favywv Kal 
rbv Kopov olov eK Bta\eifip,dra)v e7r\r)o~[a£ev, ovk 
€ttI travrl ir pay fieri Xeycov, ovB* del irapiwv eh to 
ir\i]0o<i, d\X iaurbv u>airep rrjv "ZaXa/Atviav 
Tpiriprj, <f>r)<rl K/JtToAao?, 777709 ra<; p.eyd\a<; 
Xpeias eirtBiBovs, raWa Be (f>C\ov<; Kal prjropa<i 

G erepov? KaOiels eirparrev. a>v eva (paal yev'eadai 
rbv 'F^idXrrjv, 05 Karekvae rb Kpdro<i t?}<? e£ 
'Apeiov irdyov y3oi»X^5, TroWrfv, Kara rbv II\a- 
rava, Kal aKparov rot? iroXirais ekevdepiav 
olvoj(po)v t f}<i, (oairep ittttov, e^vfiplaavra rbv 
Bfjfiov oi K(ofiu>Bo7rocol Xeyovac " ireidap^eiv 
ovKeri roX/iav, dWd BaKveiv rrjv Hvfioiav Kal 15G 
Tat? vi]croi<; e7TiTT7]Bdv." 

VIII. T77 fievroi nepl rbv /3i'op KjiraaKevy ical 
rq> fieyeOei rov (ppovij/iaros dp/io^ovra \6yov, 
a>airep opyavov, i^aprvo/ieva irapevereive iro\- 
Xa^oG rbv ' Ava^ayopav, olov f3a<f>i]v rfj prjropiKrj 
rrjv cf)vaio\oyiav viro , )(ebpLevo<i. ro yap " vyfrt}- 
1 -r<t Hiny Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : •» ov Stpov. 
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straightway rose up and departed. Conviviality is 
prone to break down and overpower the haughtiest 
reserve, and in familiar intercourse the dignity 
which is assumed for appearance's sake is very hard 
to maintain. Whereas, in the case of true and 
genuine virtue, "fairest appears what most appears," 
and nothing in the conduct of good men is so 
admirable in the eyes of strangers, as their daily 
walk and conversation is in the eyes of those who 
share it. I 

And so it was that Pericles, seeking to avoid the 
satiety which springs from continual intercourse, 
made his approaches to the people by intervals, 
as it were, not speaking on every question, nor 
addressing the people on every occasion, but offering 
himself like the Salaminian trireme, as Critolaiis 
says, for great emergencies. The rest of his policy 
he carried out by commissioning his friends and 
other public speakers. One of these, as they say, 
was Ephialtes, who broke down the power of the 
Council of the Areiopagus, and so poured out for 
the citizens, to use the words of Plato, 1 too much 
"undiluted freedom," by which the people was 
rendered unruly, just like a horse, and, as the 
comic poets say, "no longer had the patience to 
obey the rein, but nabbed Euboea and trampled on 
the islands." 

VIII. Moreover, by way of providing himself with 
a style of discourse which was adapted, like a 
musical instrument, to his mode of life and the 
grandeur of his sentiments, he often made an 
auxiliary string of Anaxagoras, subtly mingling, as 
it were, with his rhetoric the dye of natural science. 

1 Republic, viii. p. 562 c. 
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\6vovv tovto Kai irdvTrj TeXecriovpyov" o>? 6 0eZo<; 
TIXutcov <f)T)ai, " rrpbs tw ev<f)vr)<i elvai KTtjad- 
jievos ' ck <fiv<Tio\o"/(a<;, /cal to irp6cr<f)opov eX- 
Kvaas eVt ttjv tcov Xoycov Te\vTjv, ttoXv irdvrcov 

2 BirjveyKe. Bib tcai ttjv eirlick^a u> ai/Tco yevkodai 
XeyovaL' /cairoi Tives dtrb tcov ot? eKoajitjae ttjv 
ttoX.lv, oi 8' dirb tt}<? eV rrj TroXneia /ecu tcu? 
<jt paTrjy[ai<; Bvvdjieco^ 'OXv/nnov avrbv oiovTai 
•n pocray opevO ijvai' Kai crvvBpap^lv ovBev dneoiKev 
dirb iroXXcbv irpocrovTcov tco dvBpl ttjv Boljav. 

3 al jievTOi KcojicoBtai tcov tot€ BcBacTKaXcov tnrovBj) 
T€ 7roXKa<; /ecu peTa yeXcoTO? dtjSeiKoTcov <f>covci<; 
et<? avrov, eVt rep Xoyco p.dXiaTa ttjv •npoacovvp.iav 
yevecrdai BtjXovctl, " jSpovTciv " pev avTov Kai 
" dcTTpaTneiv" otc hrj^TjyopoLrj, " Beivbv Be Kepav- 
vbv ev yXcbcrcTj fyepeiv " XeybvTcov. 

Aia/jLvrj/jLOveveTai Be ti<; kqX QovkvBiBov tov 
MeXrjcTLOV Xoyos eh ttjv BeivoTrjTa tov Tlept- 

4 KXeovs jieTa Taihia? elpijfievos. tjv fiev yap 6 
SovkvBIStjs tcov KaXcov xal dyaOcov dvBpcov, Kai 
irXeicTTOv dvT€7roXiTevcraTO tco TlepiKXei %p6vov 
'ApxiBdjwv Be tov AaKeBaifiovicov jSacriXecos 
Trvvdavopevov troTepov auTO? rj YlepiKXTj<; TraXalet 
fteXTiov, ""OTav" €i7rev, " iyco KaTa/SdXto rra- 
Xatcov, eKeivos dvTiXeyrov a>? ov jri'iTTcoKe, vikcx 

KO.X fl€Ta7T€L0€l TOW bpcOVTa?" 

Ov firjv dXXa Kai at/To? 6 TlepiKXTj*; irepl tov 
Xoyov evXa/3ij<; tjv, coot del Trpbs to fSfjpa 
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It was from natural science, as the divine Plato 
says, 1 that he " acquired his loftiness of thought and 
perfectness of execution, in addition to his natural 
gifts," and by applying what he learned to the art 
of speaking, he far excelled all other speakers. It 
was thus, they say, that he got his surname ; though 
some suppose it was from the structures with which 
he adorned the city, and others from his ability asc/" 
a statesman and a general, that he was called 
Olympian. It is not at all unlikely that his re- 
putation was the result of the blending in him of 
many high qualities. But the comic poets of that 
day, who let fly, both in earnest and in jest, many 
shafts of speech against him, make it plain that he 
got this surname chiefly because of his diction ; 
they spoke of him as " thundering " and 
" lightening " when he harangued his audience, 2 
and as " wielding a dread thunderbolt in his 
tongue." 

There is on record also a certain saying of Thu- 
cydides, the son of Melesias, touching the clever per- 
suasiveness of Pericles, a saying uttered in jest. . 
Thucydides belonged to the party of the " Good and * 
True," and was for a very long time a political 
antagonist of Pericles. When Archidamus, the king 
of the Lacedaemonians, asked him whether he or 
Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied : " When- 
ever I throw him in wrestling, he disputes the fall, 
and carries his point, and persuades the very men 
who saw him fall." 

The truth is, however, that even Pericles, with all 
his gifts, was cautious in his discourse, so that when- 

1 Phaedms, p. 270 a. 

* Cf. Aristophanes, Acharniana, 528-531. 
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/3aBi£(ov evxero T0i9 Oeol? firjBe prjfw. firjBkv 
eKTreaetv d/covTO<; avTOv 717909 ttjv Trpofceifievrjv 

5 yjpeiav dvdpfwerTOv. <r/ypa<fiov fiev ovv oiiBev 
diroXeXoiire ttXtjv to>v ijn]<fii(rfidT(ov' airo- 
fivr)fiovev€Tai 8' oXiya iravTairaaiv olov to ttjv 
Atycvav a>9 Xtj/it/v tov Ueipaicbs d<f>eXeiv K€- 
Xevcrai, /cat to tov TroXepav r)Br} <pdvcu KaOopav 
diro IleXo7rovv?']crov 7rpoo-(f)ep6fievov. /cat ttotc 
tov Xo(f)0/cXeov<;, ore avaTpaTqyoiV e^eirXevae 
/xer* avrov, iralBa /caXbv eTraiveaavTOs, " Ov 
fiovov," e<pr), " Ta9 yjlpas, S> So(f)OKXei<i, Bel 
Ka6apcl<; eyetv tov crTpaTTjyov, dXXa icai Ta9 

6 crv^e*9." 6 Be "STTjaififipoTos (prjaiv on rov? iv 
Sdp,w Tedvr)KOTa<; eyicwfud^wv iiri tov fiTj/xaTos 
ddavaTOVs eXeye yeyovevai KaOdirep tov9 Oeovs- 
ov yap eiceivovs avTovs opcbfiev, dXXa Tais Tifials 
&9 exovcri, Ka\ T019 dyaOols a irapiyovaiVy 
ddavaTOV<; elvai TeK/xaipo/xedw Tavr ovv virdpyeiv 
koX to is virep Trj<t TTaTplBos diroOavovaiv. 

IX. 'E7rei Be ®ovkvBIBt)<; fiev dpio-TO/epaTi/ctjv 
Tiva ttjv tov Uept/cXeovs v7roypd<f>ec iroXnelav, 
" Xoyrp p,ev ovaav Brjfio/cpaTiav, epyw 8' vtto tov 
irpuiTOV dvBpbs dp%r)v" aXXoi Be ttoXXoI irpwTov 
vif eiceivov <paa\ tIv Brj/xov eVi KXt]pov)(ias /cal 
Oecopi/ca Kal puadcov Biavofias Trpoa^drjvai, /ca#eo9 
eOiaOevTa Kal yevofievov ttoXvt€Xt) xal clko- 
Xacnov virb twv tots TroXiTevfiaTcov uvtl aco- 
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ever he came forward to speak he prayed the gods 
that there might not escape him unawares a single 
word which was unsuited to the matter under dis- 
cussion. In writing he left nothing behind him ex- 
cept the decrees which he proposed, and only a few 
in all of his memorable sayings are preserved, as, for 
instance, his urging the removal of iEgina as the 
" eye-sore of the Piraeus," and his declaring that he 
" already beheld war swooping down upon them from 
Peloponnesus.'' Once also when Sophocles, who was 
general with him on a certain naval expedition, 1 
praised a lovely boy, he said : " It is not his hands 
only, Sophocles, that a general must keep clean, but 
his eyes as well." Again, Stesimbrotus says that, in 
his funeral oration over those who had fallen in the 
Samian War, he declared that they had become im- 
mortal, like the gods ; " the gods themselves," he 
said, " we cannot see, but from the honours which 
they receive, and the blessings which they bestow, 
we conclude that they are immortal." So it was, he 
said, with those who had given their lives for their 
country. 

IX. Thucydides describes 2 the administration of 
Pericles as rather aristocratic, — " in name a democ- 
racy, but in fact a government by the greatest 
citizen." But many others say that the people was 
first led on by him into allotments of public lands, 
festival-grants, and distributions of fees for public 
services, thereby falling into bad habits, and becom- 
ing luxurious and wanton under the influence of his 
public measures, instead of frugal and self-sufficing. 

1 Against Samos, 440-439 B.C. 

3 In the encomium on Pericles, ii. 65, 9. 
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(f>povo<{ Ka\ avrovpyov, OecopeiaOw Bta, rwv re pay - 
p-drcov avrwu 17 alria t?;<? pLerafioXf}*;. - -— 

2 'Ei> apxv V"/ 3, uHTTTCp eiprjrat, irpbs rrjp 
Kip.a>vo<; B6%av avrirarropjevos vTrerroielro rbv 
Bfjfiov i\arrovp,evo<; Be ifkovrw /cal ^pijftaaiv, 
d<f) o)V i/celvos dve\dp.fiave rovs irkvi)ra<i, Beiirvov 
re icad' rjfxepav rw Beop.kvu> TzapkyviV ' Adrjvaiwv, 
koX row Trpeafivrkpow; dfuptevvvcov, rcov re 
pLcov Toi><? <f>payfjLov*i d<f)aipa>p otto)? oirwpL^wcnv oi 157 
/3ov\6fievot, rovrois 6 Uepi/cXrjs /caraBr}p,aya>yov- 
fievos rpkrrerai Trpbs rrjv rwv Brjfioaiwv Biavop,r/v, 
avp.f3ov\evcravro<; avrw Aap.<oviBov rov "Oadev, 

\\ <u? ' 'ApiaroreXr/s iaroprj/ce. /cal rcr^u Oewpiicols 
/cal Bi/caaTiKOi<; Xijftfiaaiv aWat? re p,ia0o(f)opaK 
icai yppT]yiaL<i (TvvBe/cd<ra<i to TrXfjdos, expryro 
Kara rfj<; e£ 'Apeiov rrdyov j3ou\fi<;, 179 avrb<; ou 
fierelx^ Bia rb pvfyr apx,(ov fujre OeapLodkrrjs fiijre 
f3acri\ev<; fir\re iro\kp,apxo<i X<r^eti>. avrai yap 
at ap%at /cXrjpcorai re rjaav etc iraXaiov, koX Bi 
avrwv oi Bo>cip.ao~6evre<; dvefiaivov eh "Apeiov 

4 rrdyov. Bib koX fxdWov laxvaas 6 Uepi/c\r)<} ev 
r£> Bijfiq) Karearaaiaae rrjv ftov\i)v, uiare rrjv 
fiev dcpatpeOfjvai Ta<? TrXeicrras /cpiaei? Bi 'E<£t- 
dXrov, K.ip,Q)va 8' <w? fyikoXdiCGOva koX p.ca6Brjfiov 
e^oarpaKiaOrjvai, Tr\ovr(p piev koX ykret fir)Bevb<i 
drroXenropLevov, vi/ca<; Be icaWlaras veviKi]/cora 
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Let us therefore exam ine in detail the reason for this 
change in him. 1 

In the beginning, as has been said, pitted as he 
was against the reputation of Cimon, he tried to 
ingratiate himself with the people. And since he 
was the inferior in wealth and property, by means 
of which Cimon would win over the poor, — furnish- 
ing a dinner every day to any Athenian who wanted 
it, bestowing raiment on the elderly men, and remov- 
ing the fences from his estates that whosoever wished 
might pluck the fruit, — Pericles. oufciQne in popular 
arts^of J;his sort, had_recourse to the distribution of 
the people's own wealth. This was on the advice of 
Damonides, of the deme Oa, as Aristotle has stated. 2 
And soon, what with festival-grants and jurors' wages 
and other fees and largesses, he bri bed the multi- 
tu de by the w holesale, and used them in opposition 
to_thejCpuncil of the Areiopagus. Of this body he 
himself "was not a member, since the lot had not 
made hiin either First Archon, or Archon Thes- 
mothete, or King Archon, or Archon Polemarch. 
These offices were in ancient times filled by lot, 
and through them those who properly acquitted 
themselves were promoted into the Areiopagus. 
For this reason all the more did Pericles, strong 
in the affections of the people, lead a successful 
party against the Council of the Areiopagus. Not 
only was the Council robbed of most of its jurisdic- 
tion by Ephialtes, but Cimon also, on the charge of 
being a lover of Sparta and a hater of the people, was 
ostracized, 3 — a man who yielded to none in wealth 

1 The discussion of this change in Pericles from the methods 
of a demagogue to the leadership described by Thucydides, 
continues through chapter xv. 2 Const, of Athens, xxvii. 4. 

* 461 B.C. Cf. Cimon, xvii. 2. 
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toi/<? fiapfidpow; kcu ^prjfidrcov iroW&v kcu 
Xcupvpav ifj,TT€7r\r]K6ra ttjv ttoKiv, &>? iv T0t9 
irepl iKeivov ykypaiTTCU. Toctovtov f)V to /cpdros 
iv rep hrjpiw tov Ylepi/eXeov?. 

X. 'O pev ovv e^oaTpcuciapLO? d>picrp,evT)v et^e 
vofiM heKaerlav tois <pevyovo~iv iv 8k Tq> Bin 
pukaov AaKeBcapoviwv (npartp peyd\a> ip/3a\6v- 
tg)v eh tt]v TavaypiKTjv kcu twv ' AOtjvcuwv ev0i><; 
opprjadvTcov eV avrov*;, 6 pkv K.ip,a>v i\6a>v e/c 
t^9 (f>vyrj<; eOero p,€Ta twv (pvXcTcov et? Xo^oy ra 
oirXa kcu, Bi epywv diroXveadai tov AaKwvia pbv 
i/3ov\€TO, avyKivBvvevaat to?? 7roXtTCU9> oi Bk 
<f)l\oi tov Uepi/c\eov<; crvo~TdvT€<; inrrfkaaav avrbv 

2 &><? <j>vyd8a. Bib zeal Bo/eel TLept/eXrj? ippwp&vl- 
aTaia 1 tt)V pdyr)v iKeivrjv dyavicraaOai real 
yevicOai rnrdvTwv iTri<f>avearaTO<; d<f>€i8?)cya<; tov 
<T(op.a.TO<;. eireo-ov Be kcu tov Kipwvo? oi <f>i\oi 
jrdvTes opukwt, ou? TlepiKKifi avveirrjTiaTO tov 
AaKwvicpov- Kai peTavoia Beivr) tov<; A0r)vaiov<; 

KCU Tr69o<i eO-%€ TOV K.ipO)VO<i, r)TT7]p,€VOV<i p€V fVi 
TU)V OpOV T7/9 'AtTIkP)?, 7T pOO~8oKG)VTCl<i 8k fiapvv 

3 ei9 erov? copav irokepov. ala66p,evo^ ovv o Uepi- 
K\rj<; ovk wKvrjcre ^apiaaaOai ro?9 woWois, aXXa 
to y^^icpa ypdyfra? auTO? iKaXei tov dvBpa, 
KaKeivo? KcneXOwv 2 elprjvrjv eVot?7<re rat? TroKeaiv. 
oi'/ceta>9 yap el^ov oi AaKeBatpovioi irpbt avTOv 
wairep dirrj^OovTO tw HepttcXei kcu Tolt aXXof9 
Br) pay wy 015. 

1 ippiefieviara.ro. Cobet, Sintenis 8 , Fulir, Blass ; ippujitve- 
ariri)v Bekker, with the MSS. 

2 KaTtXduv Sintenis 2 , Fuhr, Blass ; airtAfli-i' Bekker, with 
the MSS. 
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and lineage, who had won most glorious victories over 
the Barbarians, and had filled the city full of money 
and spoils, as is written in his Life. Such was the 
power of Pericles among the people. 

X. Now ostracism involved legally a period of 
ten years' banishment. But in the meanwhile 1 the 
Lacedaemonians invaded the district of Tanagra with 
a great army, and the Athenians straightway sallied 
out against them. So Cimon came back from his 
banishment and stationed himself with his tribesmen 
in line of battle, and determined by his deeds to rid 
himself of the charge of too great love for Sparta, in 
that he shared the perils of his fellow-citizens. But 
the friends of Pericles banded together and drove him 
from the ranks, on the ground that he was under sen- 
tence of banishment. For which reason, it is thought, 
Pericles fought most sturdily in that battle, and was 
the most conspicuous of all in exposing himself to 
danger. And there fell in this battle all the friends 
of Cimon to a man, whom Pericles had accused with 
him of too great love for Sparta. Wherefore sore 
repentance fell upon the Athenians, and a longing 
desire for Cimon, defeated as they were on the 
confines of Attica, and expecting as they did a 
grievous war with the coming of spring. So then 
Pericles, perceiving this, hesitated not to gratify the 
desires of the multitude, but wrote with his own 
hand the decree which recalled the man. Whereupon 
' Cimon came back from banishment and made peace 2 
between the cities. For the Lacedaemonians were ^ 
as kindly disposed towards him as they were full 
of hatred towards Pericles and the other popular 
leaders. 

1 457 b.c. * 450 b.c. 
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4 "Kpioc 8e <\>ao~iv ov irporepov ypa<pfjvat tco 
K.ifi(ovi rrjv /cdOoBov vtto tov TlepiicXeovs rj cvv- 
OrjKas auTOi? a.7roppr]TOv<; yeiecrOai Be 'JZXTTiviKr)*;, 
tt)? KifMOPOs dBe\<f)T]<;, oxiTe Klfiwva fiev eKirXev- 
aai Xa/36vTa vav<i hia/coala*; Kal tu>v l£tu <rrpa- 
rrjyelv, Karaa-rpe^Ofievov tt)v /3aaiXia)<> -ycopav, 
lleptxXel 8e ttjv iv aarei hvvap.iv virdp-ye.iv. 

f> iBuKei 8e Kal irpoTepov rj 'EXttivikt] t$> Klfiaivc 
rbv Tlept/cXea irpaorepov Trapaayeiv \ ore ttjv 
0avaTiK7]V Blkijv ecftevyev. rjv fiev yap els twv 
KaTrjyopcov 6 Tlepi/cX?}? vtto tov Bt]fiov Trpofteffkr]- 
jxevos, iXdovarjs 8e 7rpo<? avrbv tt)<? , EX7tivlkt)<; Kal 
Seo/xevrjs p.ei&idaa'i elnev 'EiXwiviKy], ypav<; 

el, ypavs el, &>? irpdypara TrjXiKavTa irpdaaeiv." 
ov fifjv dXXa, Kal 7rpb<; tov Xoyov arrag dveart), 
tt)V TrpofioXrjv d(f)ocrtovp.evo<;, Kal twv KaTtjyopcov 
eXdyio'Ta tov K.lp.(ova Xvirrjcras uTreycoprjcre. 

G II <w? av ovv Td 'iBofievei TTiaTevaeie KaTtffo- 
povvTi tov TlepiKXeovs &>9 tov Srjpayoyybv 'E^>ia\- 
TYjv (piXov yevofievov Kal koivcovov ovTa t% iv Ty 
TToXiTeia Ttpoaipeaews 8oXo(f)ov7)cravTO<; Bta, £t)Xo- 
Tvnlav Kal (f)66vov t^<? Bo^tjs; Tavra yap ovk 
018' oOev avvayayoiv (ocirep %o\?)j> tdvtpl irpoo-- 
fieftX^Ke, TrdvTT) fiev t<nu? ovk dveTTiX^TTTa, <f>po- 
VTjfia 8' ei/yeves eyovTi Kal yfrv^Tjv <j)iX6Tip:ov t oh 
ov8ev ep.<pveTai 7rd$o<; co/ibv ovtco Kal drjpico&es. 

7 'EtyiaXTijv p,ev ovv <f>o/3epbv oma toI? 6\iyapyiKol<; 158 
Kal rrepl Ta<? evOvvas Kal hiw^eis tS>v tov 6t}p,ov 
d8iKovvT(ov dirapalTrjTOV e7rij3ovXevcravTe<> oi 
iyQpol $l 'ApiaroBiKOv tov TavaypiKOu Kpv^am^ 
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Some, however, say that the decree for the restora- 
tion of Cimon wjls not drafted by Pericles until a 
secret compact had been made between them, 
through the agency of Elpinice, Cimon's sister, to 
the effect that Cimon should sail out with a fleet of 
two hundred ships and have command in foreign 
parts, attempting to subdue the territory of the 
King, while Pericles should have supreme power in 
the city. And it was thought that before this, too, 
Elpinice had rendered Pericles more lenient towards 
Cimon, when he stood his trial on the capital charge 
of treason. 1 Pericles was at that time one of the 
committee of prosecution appointed by the people, 
and on Elpinice's coming to him and supplicating 
him, said to her with a smile : " Elpinice, thou art an 
old woman, thou art an old woman, to attempt such 
tasks." However, he made only one speech, by way 
of formally executing his commission, and in the 
end did the least harm to Cimon of all his accusers. 

How, then, can one put trust in Idomeneus, who 
accuses Pericles of assassinating the popular leader 
Ephialtes, though he was his friend and a partner in 
his political program, out of mere jealousy and envy 
of his reputation ? These charges he has raked up 
from some source or other and hurled them, as if so 
much venom, against one who was perhaps not in all 
points irreproachable, but who had a noble disposi- 
tion and an ambitious spirit, wherein no such sav- 
age and bestial feelings can have their abode. As 
for Ephialtes, who was a terror to the oligarchs and 
inexorable in exacting accounts from those who 
wronged the people, and in prosecuting them, his 
enemies laid plots against him, and had him slain 

1 463 B.C. Cf. Cimon, xiv. 2-4. 
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dvelXov, a><? 'ApiaToreXrjs etprjKev. ireXevrrjae 8e 
Kt/iwy iv Kwpp arpaTTjycov. 

XI. Ot S' apuTTO/cpaTi/col peyicTOv fiev ffhr) 
tov UepiicXea real irpoaOev op&VTes yeyovoTa t5>v 
ttoXitcov, f3ou\6fiei'Oi S' o/i&>9 elval Tiva rbv 7rpo<? 
ai>Tov dvTcrao-aopevov iv tt} iroXei real tt]v hvva- 
fiiv dp,ft\vvovTa, ware fit] KOfiiBfj p.ovapyiav elval, 
QovKvSiBrjv tov ' AXwiTeKrjOev, avSpa acoeppova Kal 
/crjSeo-Trjv Kt/x&)V09, avT€crTT]<Tav ivavrtcoao/ievov, 

2 09 rjrrov fiev wv iroXefiacbs tov K.lp,(ovo<;, dyopaio? 
8e /ecu TroXiTiKos p,dXXov, ol/covpcov iv aarei teal 
irepl to firjfia to> HepcKXel o-vfnrXe/cofievos, ra"Xy 
tt)V TroXireLav et? avTLiraXov KareaTrjaev. 

Ov yap etaae Tot"? /caXoix; /cayaOovs /caXov- 
pevov<; av8pa<i ivhieairdpOat, xal avp,p.ep,ly9ai 
7rpo<? tov hrf/iov, &>9 nrpoTepov, V7rb irXijOov*; rjpxLV- 
pwfievovs to d£i'(opa, %&>pt<? 8iaicpiva<; Kal 
avvayaywv els tcivto ttjv ttuvtwv hvvap.iv ip./3pi&fj 

3 yevop,€vrjv wene'p eVt %vyov poirrjv i r rroii]o'ev. fjv 
pev yap i£ SnrXorj ti<> vttovXos, &o~irep iv 
aiSyjpo), &ia<popdv viroo-ijpuivovo'a Sijplotikijs Kal 
apto-TOfcpaTi/cifi Trpoaipeaeo)*;, i) 8' itceivwv dp,CXXa 
Kal <piXorip,ia tcov dvhpwv $aQvTaTt)v Topvqv 
Tep.ovo~a Trjs 7ToXe&)? to pev hffpxiv, to S' oXiyovs 

4 eVo/^cre KaXeiaOai. Sib Kal tot€ p,dXio~Ta rq> Stjpso 
t<z9 t)vla<f dvels 6 TlepiKXrjs iiroXneveTO irpbs ^dpiv, 
del pev riva Oeav TravrjyvpcKijv rj eo~Tlao~iv ^ Trop,- 
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secretly by Aristodicus of Tanagra, as Aristotle says. 1 
As for Cimon, he died on his campaign in Cyprus. 2 

-XI. Then-the aristocrats, aware even some time 
before this that Pericles was already become the 
greatest citizen, but wlshing~nl;vertheless to have 
some one~m" the city who should stand up against 
him and blunt the edge of his power, that it might 
not be an out and out monarchy, put forward 
Thucydides of Alopece, a discreet man and a relative 
of Cimon, to oppose him. He, being less of a war- 
rior than Cimon, and more of a forensic speaker and 
statesman, by keeping watch and ward in the city, 
and by wrestling bouts with Pericles on the bema, 
soon bought the administration into even poise. 

He would not suffer the party of the " Good and 
True," as they called themselves, to be scattered up 
and down and blended with the populace, as 
heretofore, the weight of their character being thus 
obscured by numbers, but by culling them out and 
assembling them into one body, he made their 
collective influence, thus become weighty, as it were 
a counterpoise in the balance. Now there had been 
from the beginning a sort of seam hidden beneath 
the surface of affairs, as in a piece of iron, which 
faintly indicated a duxtfffingfi h£iaK ££fl the pop ular 
and the_aristocratic programmer but the emulous 
ambition of these two men cut a deep gash in the 
state, and caused one section of it to be called the 
" Demos," or the People, and the other the " Oligoi," 
or the Few. At this time, therefore, particularly, 
Pericles gave the reins to the people, and made his 
policy one of pleasing them, ever devising some 

1 Const, of Athens, xxv. 4. 

* 449 b.c. Cf. Cimon, xviii., xix. 
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ttt)v elvai firj^avtofievof iv aorei Kal " BiaTraiha- 
yroycov ovk dfiovcroi? r)Bovai<;" rrjv ttoXiv, e^rjKovra 
Be rpii']pei<; Ka(f etcacnov iviavrbv iKirefnrcov, iv als 
7roXXol rwv iroXnwv eirXeov 6ktu> fifjva? efifitaOoi, 
fieXeroovre*; dfia teal fiavOdvovres rr)v vavTtKrjv 
ifiireiplav. irpbt Be touto*? ^iXiou? fiev eareiXev 
et? Xeppovrjaov K,Xr)pov)(Ov<;, ei? Be Na£oy irevra- 
kocfLov*;, ei? Be "AvBpov rov? rjfucreis 1 tovtcov, ei? 
Be ®paKT]v xtXiov*; Jlia-dXrai<i avvoi/crjcrovTa?, 
aXXovs S' el<t 'IraXiav olKi^ofievrj<; Xvftdpeoos, rjv 
Sovpcow; irpoariybpevaav. Kal tovt eirparrev 
dvoKOV(f>i^(ov fiev dpyov Kal Bid cr%oXr)v iroXv- 
irpdyfiovos o%Xov ttjv 7t6\iv, iiravop6ovfievo<i Be 
ra? diropias rov Brjfiov, <f)6f3ov Be zeal <f)povpav 
rov fir) veunepi^ew ri TrapaKaroiKL^wv T0Z9 <rvfi- 
Hdxow. 

XII. ,v O Be rrXelarr)v fiev r)Bovr)v Tat? A$rjvai<; 
Kal Koap,ov rjvejKe, fieyiarrfv Be toi? aXXoi<; eK7r\rj- 
giv dvQ pdmois , fiovov Be rrj 'KXXdBi fiaprvpel fir] 
tyevBecr&at rr)v Xeyofievrjv Bvvafiiv avrrj^ etcelvrjv 
Kal rov rraXaibv oXfiov, r) rwv dvaO-qfidrwv Kara- 
<r/cevij, rovro fidXicrra ra>v rroXirevfidr<ov rov 
Yleni/eXeov; iftdatcaivov oi i)(9pol Kal BcefSaXXov 
iv ral<i irctcXrjcrLais, /3owvt£? a>? 6 filv Br)fio<; dBo- 
£ei Kal KaKws aKOvei to. Kotvd rwv 'KXXrjvwv 
XpijfiaTa vpbs avrbv e'/c Aj;\ou fierayaycov, y 8' 
eveariv avrco irpbs tou9 eyKaXovvra<i evir perreardri] 
twv it ponder ewv, Belaavra tou? /3ap/3dpov<; eKeWev 
1 root 7'jufcmj Fuhr and Blass, after Cobet : volant. 
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sort of a pageant in the town for the masses, or a 
feast, or a procession, "amusing them like children 
with not uncouth delights/'' 1 and sending out sixty , 
triremes annually, on which large numbers of the 
citizens sailed about for eight months under pay, 
practising at the same time and acquiring the art 
of seamanship. In addition to this, he despatched 
a thousand settlers to the Chersonesus, 2 and five 
hundred to Naxos, and to Andros half that number, 
and a thousand to Thrace to settle with the Bisaltae, 
and others to Italy, when the site of Sybaris was 
settled, 3 which they named Thurii. All tins hei 
did by way of lightening the city of its mob of/ 
lazy and idle busybodies, rectifying the embarrass-/ 
ments of the poorer people, and giving the allies' 
for neighbours an imposing garrison which should 
prevent rebellion. 

XII. But that which brought most delightful 
adornment to Athens, and the greatest amazement 
to the rest of mankind ; that which alone now 
testifies for Hellas that her ancient power and 
splendour, of which so much is told, was no idle 
fiction, — I mean his construction of sacred edifices, 
— this, more than all the public measures of Pericles, 
his enemies maligned and slandered. They cried ' 
out in the assemblies: "The people has lost its fair 
fame and is in ill repute because it has removed the 
public moneys of the Hellenes from Delos into its 
own keeping, and that seemliest of all excuses which 
it had to urge against its accusers, to wit, that out 
of fear of the Barbarians it took the public funds 

1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown source. 

2 447 B.C. Cf. chapter xix. 1-2. 

8 444 B.o. Sybaris bail been destroyed in 510 ».c. 
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dveXeaOcu /cal fyvXarreiv ev 6%vpq> ra Koivd, rav- 
tijv dvrjprj/ee Uepi/cXf}?' /cat Bo/cel Beivrjv vfipiv rj 
'EXXa? i>fipL%ecr6ai /cat TvpawelaOcu irepi^avoii^, 
opaxra toi? elo<f)epop,ipoi<; vn av7r}<; dvay/caLcos 
717309 rbv iroXepov i')p,d<; Tt]V ttoXiv Kara^pvaovV' 
Ta? /cat KaW(t)TTi£ovTa<; wcnrep dXa^ova ywaiica, 
Trepiairroiievriv XlOovs TroXvreXels /cal wyaXfuna 
/cat vaovs %iXioTaXdvTov<;. 

'ESt'S aa/cev ovv 6 Uepifc\fi<; rbv Brjpav ore %P^' 
fidrcov piev ovk ofaiKovai toi? avp.p,d)(oi<i Xoyov 
7rpo7roXep,ovvTe<; avTtov /ecu tov<; ftapftdpov? 
dveipyovres, ov% ittttov, ov vavv, ov% oirklrriv, 
d~XXd xprjptna. povov reXovvTcov, a rSav BlBovtwv 159 
ovk €<ttu>, dXXa Tcov \ap,/3av6vT(tiv, av irape^coaiv 
dvB^ ov Xap,j3dvova-i' Bel Be t^? 7roXea)? /ccne- 
c/c€vao-p,ev7)<; i/cavco? toi? dvay/caiots 77/305 top 
ir6Xep,ov, 615 Tain a rrjv eviroplav jpeireiv aim/? 
d(f>' wv Boga p,ev yevop,evcov dtBios, eviropla Be 
yivop>evcov erolp,ij irapeoTai, iravToBair^ ipyaaia? 
fyaveiar)*; /cat ttoiklXccv xpeiwv, at irdaav p,ev 
reyyriv eyelpovaai, irdaav Be %et/3a kivovgcu, 
o"%eBov o\rjv iroiovaiv ep,p,ia6ov ttjv ttoXiv, eg 
abrrj^ dp,a /eoo-p,ovp.€VT]v koX rpe(f>op,evijv. 

Tot? p,ev yap rjXiKiav e\ovo-L /ecu pcopLtjv at 
arpcnelcu rd<; diro to>v koivcov eviropLas irapeiyov, 
rbv 5' davvraicTov vat ftdvavaov o%Xov qvt 
dpoipov elvat X7]p,p,drcov j3ovXop,evo<; ovre Xap,/3d- 
veiv dpybv /cat axoXd^ovra, pLeydXa? /caTacr/eev- 
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from that sacred isle and was now guarding them in 
a stronghold, of this Pericles has robbed it. And 
surely Hellas is insulted with a dire insult and 
manifestly subjected to tyranny when she sees that, 
with her own enforced contributions for the war, 
we are gilding and bedizening our city, which, for 
all the world like a wanton woman, adds to her 
wardrobe precious stones and costly statues and 
temples worth their millions." 

For his part, Pericles would instruct the people 
that it owed no account of their moneys to the 
allies provided it carried on the war for them and 
kept off the Barbarians ; " not a horse do they 
furnish," said he, "not a ship, not a hoplite, but 
money simply ; and this belongs, not to those who 
give it, but to those who take it, if only they furnish 
that for which they take it in pay. And it is but'' 
meet that the city, when once she is sufficiently 
equipped with all that is necessary for prosecuting 
the war, should apply her abundance to such works ^ 
as, by their completion, will bring her everlasting 
glory, and while in process of completion will bring 
that abundance into actual service, in that all sorts 
of activity and diversified demands arise, which 
rouse every art and stir every hand, and bring, as it 
werejthe whole city under pay, so that she not 
only adorns, but supports herself as well from her 
own resources." 

And it was true that his military expeditions 
supplied those who were in the full vigour of man- 
hood with abundant resources from the common 
funds, and in his desire that the unwarlike throng 
of common labourers should neither have no share 
at all in the public receipts, nor yet get fees for 
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aafia,T(0V eVtj&oAa? /cal 7roXvTe^yoi^; {nroSeaeis 
epyiov hiarpifirjv €%6vtcov evkfiaXe tpepiov et<? rov 
Srjfiov, iva firj&ev rjrrov tcov irXeovrcov /cat <f>pov- 
povvrcov Kai arparevopevwv to oi/covpovv eyrf 
Trp6<f>aaiv airo rcov hrjpocrlaiv oxpeXeicrOai Kai 

6 p€TaXap.j3dvetv. ottov yap uXt] fiev rjv XiOos, 
^aX/co?, e'Xe</>a<?, xpvaos, efievos, Kwrrdpiuaos, at 
he Tavrrjv eKirovovaai ko.1 k< ripya^opevat, re^vai, 
TetcTOves, irXdarai, 'xclXkotvitol, Xidovpyol, fia- 
(peis, yjpvaov p,aXaKTr)pe<; Kai i\e<f)avTO<;, ^coypd- 
(poi, iroiKiXraL, Topevrai, nopLirol he tovtwv koi 
Kop,icrT?)pe<;, ep,TTOpoi Kai vavrai Kai Kvfiepvryrat 

7 Kara OdXarrav, oi he Kara, yfjv dpM.^oirr)yol Kai 
%evyorp6<poi Kai rjvlo^oi Kai KaXa>arp6<f)oi Kai 
Xivovpyol Kai crKUTOTop.01 Kai ohoTroioX Kai peraX- 
Xels, eKaarr) he 7eyyr\ y Kaddirep aTpart]yb<i ihiov 
(npdrevpia, top 6i]tikov 6~)(Xov Kai Ihccorrjv avv- 
reraypAvov el%ev, opyavov Kai atap/i rrj<; {nrrjpe- 
ata? yivop,evov, eU iraaav, &>? e7ro<? et7reiv, rpXiKiav 
Kai (pvaiv at ^pelai hiivep.ov Kai hteaireipov rrjv 
ev-noplav. 

XIII. ' Ava/3atv6vro)v he tcov epycov vTrepij- 
<pdva>v p.ev peyedet, popcpfj o" dpipL^Tcav Kai 
yapiTi, twv hr)p,Lovpywv u piXXay p.ev(ov virepftaX- 
Xecrdai ri]V hrjpiovpyiav rfj KaXXneyyiq, p,dXi<rra 
davpAcriov ijv rb Ta^o?. cov yap eKaarov (oovto 
iroXXais hiahoxais Kai rfXtKiais /ioXt? eVt Te'Xo9 
(i$>i%ecrOai, ravra trdvra puas aKp,f/ TroXirelas 
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laziness and idleness, he boldly suggested to the 
people projects for great constructions, and designs 
for works which would call many arts into play and 
involve long periods of time, in order that the 
stay-at-homes, no whit less than the sailors and 
sentinels and soldiers, might have a pretext for 
getting a beneficial share of the public w ealth. 
The materials to be used were stone, bronze, ivoryT* 
gold, ebony, and cypress-wood ; the arts which 
should elaborate and work up these materials were 
those of carpenter, moulder, bronze-smith, stone- 
cutter, dyer, worker in gold and ivory, painter, 
embroiderer, embosser, to say nothing of the 
forwarders and furnishers of the material, such as 
Actors, sailors and pilots by sea, and, by land, wagon- 
makers, trainers of yoked beasts, and drivers. There 
were also rope-makers, weavers, leather-workers, 
road-builders, and miners. And since each par- 
ticular art, like a general with the army under his 
separate command, kept its own throng of unskilled 
and untrained labourers in compact array, to be as 
instrument unto player and as body unto soul in 
subordinate service, it came to pass that for every 
age, almost, and every capacity the city's great 
abundance was distributed and scattered abroad by 
such demands. 

XIII. So then the works arose, no less towering 
in their grandeur than inimitable in the grace of 
their outlines, since the workmen eagerly strove to 
surpass themselves in the beauty of their handicraft. 
And yet the most wonderful thing about them was 
the speed with which they rose. Each one of 
them, men thought, would require many successive 
generations to complete it, but all of them were 
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2 i\dp/3ave rrjv avvTeXeiav. kciItoi ttotc <f)U(Ttv 
* hyaBdpyov tov £a>y pdcpov p,eya (ftpovovvTO? iirl 
tw tcl-^v zeal paBiais to. £Voa iroieiv aKovaavra 
tov Zev^iv elirelv " 'E7W 8' ev ttoWw ypovtp." 
rj yap ev tw iroieiv ev^epeia /cal TciyvTT^t ov/c 
evrldrjai fidpos epy(p povipov ovBe /cdWov? a/cpl- 
fieiav 6 B' et? Trjv yeveaiv tw ttovw TrpoBaveiadels 
yp6vo<i ev rj) awTtjpla tov yevop,ivov ttjv layyv 

3 diroBiBwcriv. odev /cal p,dWov QavpA^eTai to, 
Hepi/c\eov<; epya 7T/30? ttoXvv %p6vov ev oXLyat 
yevofieva. /cdXXet pev yap e/cao~Tov evdvs 
Tore dpyaiov, aKp.fi Be p-^yjpi vvv "^poccpaTov eari 
teal veovpyov out&)? eiravdel /catv6ri]<; del Tf? 1 
ddiicrov virb tov yjpbvov BiaTJjpovaa ttjv o-^riv, 
coarrep deiOaXes irvevpa /cal ^rvyijv dyqpw /cara- 
p,eptypevr}v t€>v epywv eyovTwv. 

4 Tldvra Be Biei7re /cal irdvTwv enter kottos ijv 
ai/Tw <i>eiBia<;, /cairoi p,eyd\ov<i apxiTe/cTOva? 
ej(ovTO)v /cal Te^tVa? tu>v epytov. tov pev yap 
e/caTopireBov Tiapdev&va KaXXi/cpaTys eipyd^eTO 
/cal 'I/ctivos, to S' ev 'FiXevcrivi TeXeaTijpiov 
■qp^aTO p,ev K.6poi/3o<; ot/coBopeiv, ical tov? cV 
eBdcpovs Kiovas edt]/cev o£to? koX Tot? iiuo~TvXioL<i 
eire^ev^ev dnrodavovTOS Be tovtov MeTayei^ 
6 Hi»7reTf09 to Btd^u>p,a ical tovs avco /clova? 

5 eirecrTTjcre- to 8' oixaiov eirl tov dva/CTopov "Eevo- 
/kXt}? 0 XoXa/jyei/? e/copveptocre' to Be pa/epbv 1 

k(xiv6th% ktl tis Fuhr and Blass with F°S : Kaiy6ri]s rts. 
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fully completed in the heyday of a single adminis- 
tration. And yet they say that once on a time 
when Agatharchus the painter was boasting loudly of 
the speed and ease with which he made his figures, 
Zeuxis heard him, and said, "Mine take, and last, 
a long time." And it is true that deftness and 
speed in working do not impart to the work an 
abiding weight of influence nor an exactness of 
beauty ; whereas the time which is put out to loan 
in laboriously creating, pays a large and generous 
interest in the preservation of the creation. For 
this reason are the works of Pericles all the more to 
be wondered at ; they were created in a short time 
for all time. Each one of them, in its beauty, was 
even then and at once antique ; but in the freshness 
of its vigour it is, even to the present day, recent 
and newly wrought. Such is the bloom of perpetual 
newness, as it were, upon these works of his, which 
makes them ever to look untouched by time, as 
though the unfaltering breath of an ageless spirit 
had been infused into them. 

His general manager and general overseer was 
Pheidias. although the several works had great 
architects and artists besides. Of the Parthenon, 
for instance, with its cella of a hundred feet in 
length, Callicrates and Ictinus were the architects ; 
it was Coroebus who began to build the sanctuary of 
the mysteries at Eleusis, and he planted the columns 
on the floor and yoked their capitals together with 
architraves ; but cn his death Metagenes, of the 
deme Xypete, carried up the frieze and the upper 
tier of columns ; while Xenocles, of the deme 
Cholargus, set on high the lantern over the shrine. 
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Ter^o?, rrepl ov ^aj/cpdrrjs anovaal <prj<riv avrb*; 
etcnjyovfievov yvwp.r\v Hept/cXeov?, r/pyoXd/3r)cre 
KaWiKpu.T7]<;. Kfo^ifpSel Be to epyov K.parivo<; 
&?<? fipaBews rrepaivbpevov 

IlaXat yap avro, <f>Tjcri, 
Xoyoicri rrpodyec Uepi/cXei]<;, epyoiat ovBe 
/civet. 

To S' 'QiBetov, tt) pev evrb$ BiaOecrei voXveBpov 
/cat ttoXvcttvXov, rff 8' epiyjrei TrepiteXives xal 
/cara/'TO? e/c pia? rcopv<prj<; Tre7roii]p,evov t eiKOva 
Xeyovcri yevea&at /cat piprfpa tj}<? /Sa<xi,\e&><? 
crKt]vt]<;, emcrrarovvros zeal rovro) UepitcXeov*;. 

6 Bib /cat rrdXiv Kparivos ev Sparrai<i irai^ei 777709 
avrbv 

'O axivo/ce(f)aXo<i Zei*9 oBe 
rrpocrepXerai 1 rcoBeiov irrl tou Kpaviov 
l^wi', erreiBrj rover paKOv rrapolyerai. 

<f>iXoripovp,€vo<; 8' o Ile/st/cX?}? Tore nrpwrov iyjnj- 
ty'iaaro povcriKi)^ dywva rol<; Uava0t}vaioi<; 
dyeadai, teat Biera^ev avrbs dffXoderijs alpeOet? 
tcaOori xph tous dya)vi£op,evov<; avXeiv rj aSeiv fj 
KiOapL^eiv. eOeoivro Be /cat rbre /cat rbv aXXov 
y^pbvov ev 'fliSetw toi»9 p,ovaiicov<; dycova*;. 

7 Ta Be YlpoTTvXaia rrj^ d/epoiroXeco? e^eipydadrj 
p,ev ev rrevraeriq, Mvi)cri/cXeov<i apxiretcrcvovvros' 
rvyr] Be Oavpaarrj (Tvpu^daa rrepl rr)V oIkoBo- 
plav epLTjwere rrjv Oebv ovk drroararovaav, dXXk 

1 C5< | irpo(T<Vx <Tai mid Blass, after Cobet : npootp- 
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For the long wall, concerning which Socrates says 1 
he himself heard Pericles introduce a measure, 
Callicrates was the contractor. Cratinus pokes fun 
at this work for its slow progress, and in these 
words : — ■ 

" Since ever so long now 
In word has Pericles pushed the thing ; in fact he 
does not budge it." 2 

The Odeum, which was arranged internally with 
many tiers of seats and many pillars, and which had 
a roof made with a circular slope from a single peak, 
they say was an exact reproduction of the Great 
King's pavilion, and this too was built under the 
superintendence of Pericles. Wherefore Cratinus, in 
his "Thracian Women," rails at him again : — 

"The squill-head Zeus! lo! here he comes, 
The Odeum like a cap upon his cranium, 
Now that for good and all the ostracism is o'er." 3 

Then first did Pericles, so fond of honour was he, 
get a decree passed that a mu sical con test be held as 
part of the Panathenaic festival. He himself was 
elected manager, and prescribed how the contestants 
must blow the flute, or sing, or pluck the zither. 
These musical contests were witnessed, both then 
and thereafter, in the Odeum. 

The Propylaea of the acropolis were brought to 
completion in the space of five years, Mnesicles being 
their architect. A wonderful thing happened in the 
course of their building, which indicated that the 
goddess was not holding herself aloof, but was a 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 455 e. 

2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. 
i. p. 100. " 3 Kock, op. cit. i. p. 35. 
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o~vve$aTTTopevr)v tov epyov Kal avv€7rne\ov<rav. 

8 6 yap evepyoTaro^ Kal irpodvpoTaTO^ rtov T6%- 
vltusv diroacpaXeh e£ vyfrovs eireae Kal Sii/ceiro 
p.o%dripa><;, virb tcov icnpcov aTreyvaxx p,evo<>. adv- 
fiovvTOS Be tov YlepifcXeov? 77 Oebs ovap <paveio~a 
o-vv€7a^€ Oepaireiav, y ypwpevo^ 6 Hepi/cXr}? ra^u 
Kal pqBla)? lacraro tov avOpanrov. tirl rovrcp 
Be Kal to xaXxovv dyaXpa T779 'Tyieias 'AOijvd? 
aveo~Tr)crev ev aKpotroXei irapa tov fiajibv 09 Kal 
■npoTepov r)v, ct><? Xeyovaiv. 

9 'O Be <&€iBia<; elpyd^eTO fiev tj/9 Oeov to XP v ~ 
aovv eBo<i, Kal tovtov B-qpiovpyos ev tt} o~TqXy 
dvayeypaiTTai, 1 irdvTa B' r]v a^eBbv eV ai)T<p, 
Kal Traaiv, a>9 elpr\Kap.ev , eVeo-raVe^ toi9 Te\vL- 
Tais Bin (piXi'av TlepiKXeov?. Kal tovto tw pev 
(pOovov, tw Be fiXacnprjpiav fjveyKev, a>9 iXevOepas 
T(o TlepiKXei yvvaiKas eh tcl epya <f>oiT<oo~as vtto- 

10 Bexop-evov tov 'PeiBlov. Be^dpevoi Bk tov Xoyov 
ol rctopuKol ttoXXtjv doeXyeiav avTov KaTeaKe- 
Bacrav, eU tc ttjv Wevlynrov yvvaiKa BiafidX- 
XovTe<;, dvBpb<; <ptXov Kal vnoarpaT-qyovvTO^, e?9 
Te ra? 11 vpiXdpirov? opviOoTpocplas, 09 haipo<; wv 
HepiKXeov? ahLav et^e Taw:>j.<; v<pievai Tai9 
yvvaigtv ah 6 HepiKXfjs eirXrja-ia^e. 

11 Kal tv dv t/9 dvOpwiTovs craTvptKov$ to?9 /3ioi$ 
Kal ra9 KaTa t&v KpeiTTovwv /3Xao~(pr)pA,a'; coanep 
Baipovi KaKw tw (pdovot tosv ttoXXCov diroQvovras 
eKao-TOTe Qavp.doeiev, o-nov Kal "%Ti)<jlpftpoTo<$ 6 

1 imyfypanrai Cobet : tlyai ytypavrai. 
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helper both in the inception and in the completion 
of the work. One of its artificers, the most active 
and zealous of them all, lost his footing and fell 
from a great height, and lay in a sorry plight, 
despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was much 
cast down at this, but the goddess appeared to him 
in a dream and prescribed a course of treatment for 
him to use, so that he speedily and easily healed 
the man. It was in commemoration of this that he 
set up the bronze statue of Athena Hygieia on the 
acropolis near the altar of that goddess, which was 
there before, as they say. 

But it was Pheidias who produced the great golden 
image of the goddess, and he is duly inscribed on the 
tablet as the workman who made it. Everything, 
almost, was under his charge, and all the artists and 
artisans, as I have said, were under his superintend- 
ence, owing to his friendship with Pericles. This 
brought envy upon the one, and contumely on the 
other, to the effect that Pheidias made assignations 
for Pericles with free-born women who would come 
ostensibly to see the works of art. The comic poets 
took up this story and bespattered Pericles with 
charges of abounding wantonness, connecting their 
slanders with the wife of Menippus, a man who was 
his friend, and a colleague in the generalship, and 
with the bird-culture of Pyrilampes, who, since he 
was the comrade of Pericles, was accused of using 
his peacocks to bribe the women with whom Pericles 
consorted. 

And why should any one be astonished that men 
of wanton life lose no occasion for offering up sacri- 
fices, as it were, of contumelious abuse of their 
superiors, to the evil deity of popular envy, when 
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0a<rio<? Beivov dcreiSTjpa /ecu pv@co£e<} i^evey/ceiv 
eTokprjcrev ei? ri]v yvvaitca rov viov Kara rov 
12 Hepi/<\eov<i; ovrax; eoi/ee irdvrr) yaXeirov elvai icai 
hvcOqparov laropia, rd\r)de<;, orav o't p.ev varepov 
yeyovore<i rov y^pdvov e)(o>aiv eirLizpoaQovvra ry 
yvdicret rwv irpaypdrov, rj Be row rrpdgecov zeal 
rojv filbiv i]\iKi(ori<> laropla rd pev <fi devoid teal 
Svcrfieveiais, rd 8e yapit,op.evr) icai tcoXatcevovtra 
Xvpalvtjrai /ecu Biacrpe<j)r) ri]v aXr/Oetav. 

XIV. Twv Be irepl rov QovkvBlBtjv prjropcov 
KarafiowvTwv rov Hepi/cXeov? co? <rira9(bvTO<i rd 
yjpr]para /cal ra? trpoaoBov^ uttoXKvuto^, r)pa>- 
Tr](jev ev eK/cXrjaia rov Bf)pov el 7ro\\d Bo/cei 
hehairavrjcrdar (jirjaavrcov Be TrdprroWa' " M?; 
TOii'W," elirev, " vp.lv, dW* epol BeBairavrjaOw, 
fcal rwv dvaOrjpdrwv IBlav epxivrov troirjaopai 

2 rr)v eTTiypafyiiv." eiirovro*; ovv ravra rov Tlepi- 
/cXeovs, eiTe rt)v p.eya\o(j>poavvt)v avrov 0a.vp.d- 
aavT€<; eire irpos rrjv Bo^av dvri(f)i\oTip.ovp€voi 161 
T(ov epycov, dveicpayov tceXevovres e/c rwv Br}p.otxia>v 
dva\lo~iceiv zeal \opi)yelv prjBevos <f>eiB6p£vov. 
reXo? he rrpb<; rov QovkvBiBtjv et? dywva irepl rov 
oarpdtcov Karao-rd? koX Bia/civBvvevo-as tteelvov 
pev e%efia\e, /careXvae Be rr)v dvrtrerayp.evr)v 
eraipeLav. 

XV. 'Hs - ovv iravrdiraai \u#et<77/<? tt}<; Bia<f>o- 
pa? kcu rfjs iroXeox; olov 6paXi}<; teat pud? yevo- 
pevr)<; Kopihff, irepirjveyicev et? kavrov rd<; y Adrjra<; 
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even Stesimbrotus of Thasos lias ventured to make 
public charge against Pericles of a dreadful and 
fabulous impiety with his son's wife ? To such 
degree, it seems, is truth hedged about with difficulty 
and hard to capture by research, since those who 
come after the events in question find that lapse of 
time is an obstacle to their proper perception of 
them ; while the research of their contemporaries 
into men's deeds and lives, partly through envious 
hatred and partly through fawning flattery, defiles 
and distorts the truth. 

XIV. Thucydides . and his party kept denouncing 
Peric les for pla ying fast and loose with the. public 
moneys ancfan nihilat ing the reven ues. Pericles 
therefore asked the people in assembly whether 
they thought he had expended too much, and on 
their declaring that it was altogether too much, 
" Well then," said he, "let it not have been spent on 
your account, but mine, and I will make the inscrip- 
tions of dedication in my own name." When Pericles 
had said this, whether it was that they admired his 
magnanimity or vied with his ambition to get the glory 
of his works, they cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him take freely from the public funds for his outlays, 
and to spare naught whatsoever. / ^nd finally he 
ventured to undergo with Thucydides the contest of 
the ostracism, wherein he secured his rival's banish- 
ment, 1 and the dissolution of the faction which had 
been arrayed against hiro*/ 

XV. Thus, then, seeing that political differences 
were entirely remitted and the city had become a 
smooth surface, as it were, and .altogether united, he 
brought under his own control Athens and all the 
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Kal to, twv 'AOrjvaiwv i^ijpTTjfMeva Trpdyfiara, 
<})6pov<; Kal arparevfiaTa Kal Tpirjpeis Kal r^o-ou? 
Kal Qakaaaav, Kal ttoXXtjv [iev Bi 'EXX^wv, 
ttoXXtjv Be Kal Bia. fiapfidpwv ijKovaav la^vy, Kal 
r/yefiovlav virrjKooi<; eOveai Kal <j>iXidi<; fiaaiXewv 

2 Kal gv iip.ayLat<; ire(f>payfie'vrjv Bvvaarwv, ovkIO* 6 
avTOS yv ouB' 6/J.OL(ti<i , xeiporj6r)<; t$> Bi'jfup Kal 
paBios xnreLKeiv Kal avvevBiBovai rat? iniOvylai 1 ^ 
cocrirep irvoais twv ttoXXwv, dXX £k T/79 dveifJ.evr)<; 
eKeivr)<; Kal vTroOpvTnofievTjs evia Bypayayyias, 
bMTirep avO-qpcis Kal /xaXa/c/}? dpfwvia<;, apiatOKpa- 
TiKT)i> Kal ftaaikiKrjV ivTeu dpevos iroXnelav, Kal 
%p(0fi€vo<i avrrj Trpo<i to fieXTKnov op0rj Kai 

3 dvejKXlra), to. [iev iroXXa ftovXofiepov rjye Tteidwv 
Kal BcBdo-Kcov top Br}p.ov, r)V V ore Kal fidXa 
Bvcxepaivovra Kajaielvwv Kal TrpoafSifia^wv &X U ~ 
povTO <Tufi.<f>ipovTi, p,ifiovp.evo<; are^ix*)? larpbv 
ttolklXw vo<T))p.aTi Kal [laKpto Kara Kaipbv p.ev 
i)Bova<i d/3Xa/3el<;, Kara Kaipov Be Bijyfj,ov<; Kal 

4 (f>dpfiaKa Trpoatyepovra crcor/jpia. TramoBairSyv 
yap, a><? ei'/co<?, iraOwv ev o%Xcp ToaavTijv to fieye- 
Oos dpxv v exovri <j>vofi.evo)P, fiovos e'/i/zeXw? 
eKaara BiaxetpiaaaOai Tre(f)VK(o<;, fidXiara o° 
eXirlai Kal ^>o/3ot<? (bairep oXa%i TTpoaajiXXwv 1 to 
0pa<Tvv6p,ev<>v avrwv Kal to Bv<r0vfiov dviels Kal 
TrapafivOovp.evo'i, eBei^e ttjv prjTopiKrjv Kara TLXd- 
Twva ■^•vxciy^y'i'O.v ovaav Kal p.eyia-rov epyov 

1 irpoaartWccv Fuhr and Blass with S [itpoariXXusv BCF*) : 
•wpoavaffriKKwy. 
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issues dependent on the Athenians. — tributes, armie s, 
t riremes, the islands, t he sea, the vast power derived. 
from Hellenes, vast also from Barbarians , and^ a 
su premacy that was securely h edged about with 
sub ject na tions, roval IriendsriTpsTanH dynastic alli- 
ance s. But then he was no longer the same man as 
before, nor alike submissive to the people and ready 
to yield and give in to the desires of the multitude 
as a steersman to the breezes. Nay rather^forsaking 
his for mgr, Jax _and sometimes rather effeminate 
management of the people, as it were a flowery and 
soft melody, he struck the high and clear note of an 
aincf/^ofi'A or.^ kin^y stn t^man^hip. and employing 
it for the best interests of all in a direct and 
undeviating fashion, h aJfd the people, for the most 
part willingly, by his p ersuasions and~l nstru ctions. 1 
And yet there were times when they were sorely 
vexed with him, and then he tightened the reins and 
forced them into the way of their advantage with 
a master's hand, for. all_the .world like a wise phy- 
sician^ who treats a complicated disease of long 
standing occasionally with harmless indulgences to 
please his patient, and occasionally, too, with caustics 
and bitter drugs which work salvation. For whereas 
all sorts of distempers, as was to be expected, were 
rife in a rabble which possessed such vast empirejjie 
alone was so endow ed by nature that he could 
manage each one of these cases suitably, and more 
than anything else he used jbhe people's hopes and 
fears, like_rudders, so to speakTgiving' timely check 
to their arrogance, and allaying and comforting their 
despair. T hus he proved that rhetoric, or the art of 
speaking, is, to use Plato's words, 1 " an enchantment 

1 Phaedrus, p 271 c. 
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avrrj<i tt)v irepl rd rjdrj teal irdOrj p,iOoBov, datrep 
rivd<; tovovs teal (pdoyyous ^tf^J?? p,dX* ififieXovs 
a</>f/<? teal tcpouaecas Seofievov?. airia 5' ov% ?; tov 
Xoyov yjrtXcos Bvvap.is, dXX\ a><? ($ovtcvBiBt]<; (f)7]aiv, 
7) irepl tov ftiov Bo^a teal TriaTis tov dvBpbs, 
uBcopoTaTOv irepifyavws yevofierov teat ^prjfiaTayv 
KpeiTTOvov 09 teal ttjv ttoXiv i/c p.eydXr)$ p,eylo~Ti)v 
/cal TrXovcriandrriv iroi^cxas, teal yevofievos Bvvd- 
fiet 1 iroXXcov fiaaiXecov teal Tvpdvvwv virepTepos, 
wv evioi teal eiriTpoirov toi<? v'teai BieffevTO itceivov, 2 
fiia 8pa)(jj,y p-ei^ova tijv ovalav ovte iiroiijaev ?;? 6 
TraTTjp ai>T(p teareXnre. 

XVI. Kalroi ttjv Bvvap.iv avrov o~a<j)a><; pXv 6 
(dovteu8i8i]<; BirjyeiTai, ieaieor)6 'ax? Be irapepufyalvov- 
aiv oi tecapuKot, UetaiaTpaTiBa'; pev veovs rovs 
irepl avrbv eTaipov; teaXovvTes, avrbv 8' diropoaai 
p,rj Tvpavvrjcretv teeXevovTes, &><? davp,piTpov irpb<t 
Bt]p.oK.paTiav zeal {3apvrepa<t irepl avrbv ovarjs 
vTrepoxfis. 6 Be TrjXeteXeiBTj? irapaBeBateevai <f>r)<rlv 
avTW toli? y A0yjvaLOV<i 

UoXecov tc 0opou<? aiVra? re iroXeit, Ta? pJkv 

Beiv, Ta<? B' dvaXveiv, 
Xd'Lva TeiXV> T< * ^ ev oLtcoBop,eiv, to, 8' eTreira 8 

irdXiv teaTaftdXXeiv, 
<nrovBd<i, Bvvap.iv, KpaTot, etptjvTjv, ttXovtov t* 

evBatpioviav re. 

Ka\ Tavra /caipb<i oi/tc r\v ovB' utep.r) teal xdpit 

1 Svyifiu also Fuhr and Blasa with S ; Bekker has ko.) 
Soyififi. 

3 ttrlrpoTrov .... ixtlvov Madvig's restoration, adopted by 
Fuhr and Blass : twl rots vltai hiiOtvto, iKtivos (tcUled their 
property to ihtir soiut). * 5' txara Fuhr : rek 8f aura. 
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of the sou l," and that her chiefest business is a careful 
study oftKe affections and passions, which are, so to 
speak, strings and stops of the soul, requiring a very 
judicious fingering and striking. The reason for his 
success was not his power as a speaker merely, but, 
as Thueydides says, 1 the reputation of his life and the j 
confidence reposed in him as one who was manifestly \ 
proven to be utterly disinterested and superior^ to 
bribes. He made the eity, great as it was when he 
took it, the greatest and richest of all cities, and grew 
to be superior in power to kings and tyrants.^ Some 
of these actually appointed him guardian of their 
sons, but he did not make his estate a single drachma 
greater than it was when his father left it to him. 

XVI. Of his power there can be no doubt, since 
Thueydides gives so clear an exposition of it, and the 
comic poets unwittingly reveal it even in their mali- 
cious gibes, calling him and his associates "new Peisis- 
tratidae," and urging him to take solemn oath not to 
make himself a tyrant, on the plea, forsooth, that his 
preeminence was incommensurate with a democracy 
and too oppressive. Telecleides says 2 that the 
Athenians had handed over to him 

" With the cities' assessments the eities themselves. 

to bind or release as he pleases, 
Their ramparts of stone to build up if he likes, and 

then to pull down again straightway, 
Their treaties, their forces, their might, peace, and 

riches, and all the fair gifts of good fortune.'"/ 

(Rogers.) ' 

And this was not the fruit of a golden moment, nor 

1 ii. 65, 8. 

2 In a play of unknown name. Kock, op. ext. i. p. 220. 
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avQovar\<i i<f> wpa iroXireias, dWd reaaapaKOvra 
fiev err] irpunevwv iv ' E<f>td\rai<; /cat Aew/cpaTai? 
teal M.vpa)vCScu<; ical Klfjuoci /cat To\/.u8ai<; teal 

3 (dov/cvBiBats, fiera, 8k rrjv ®ovkv8l8ov Kcnakvaiv 
teal tov oarpcLKiafibv ov/e iXdrrco ru>v TrevT€Kai8efca 
ircov 8ir)V€KJ] /cat fitav ovaav iv rat? iviavcriois 
aTparrjyLai<i dp%r)p /cat hvvaarelav KTrjadfievos, 
i<f>v\a^ev kavrbv dvdXcoTOV vtto %pr)p,dT(ov, kclL- 1 
■nep ov Travrdiracriv dpyco? e%(ov Trpo? xprjfiari- 
afiov, dWa tov irarpwov /cat h'ucaiov ttXovtov, to? 
p,rjr dfieXovfievo? i/c<f>vyoi p.ijre 7roWh it pay fiara 
teal 8iaTpifid<; dcr^oXovfieva) irape^ov, crvvera^ev 
et? oiicovopxav fjv caero paarrju /cat d/cpifteardTiiv 

4 elvai. tou? yap iirereLovi Kapirov<i airavjas 
adpoovs iiriirpaaKev, elra iwv dvayicaiwv e/caarov 
i£ dyopas <bvov[ievo<; 8iu>icei rbv filov koX ra irepX 
T7)v 8lairav. oOev ov% r)8i)<; ijv eV^Xt/cot? iraiaXv 
ov8\ yvvaiQ hatyikr)*; X°PVJ^> «XV ip,ep,<f)OVTO 
rrjv i<f)i]p.€pov TavTrjv /cat avvrjy/jLevrjv et? to 
aKpiftecnarov hairdvqv, ov8ev6<>, olov iv ot/aa 
fieydXj] koX irpdyp.aaiv d<f>66voi<;, irepippiovro*;, 
dXkd TravTOS fiev dva\(op-aTO<iy iravros ok Xr//*- 

5 /iaTO? 8t dpi9p.ov /cat fierpov ySaSt'£biT09. o 8k 
iraaav avrov ttjv roiavrrjv avvkycdv d/cpefietav el? 
r]V ot/eeV^?, JLvdyyeXos, a>? erepos ouSei? ev "7re<f>v- 
kcos rj Karea icevaa /levo? virb tov Uepi/cXeovs 7r/>o? 
oiKOvofxlav. 

'A.Tra8ovTa 1 p.kv ovv ravra t?)? 'Ava^ayopov 
aortas, etye /cat rrjv oiKiav e/ce«>o? igeKnre /cal 

1 'An-qESorra Valckenaer's restoratiou of the MS. &ravra ; 
Eekker changes to airdHtu 
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the culminating popularity of an administration that 
bloomed but for a season ; nay rather he stood first 
for forty ysat&i ani ""^ such men as Ephialtes, 
Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucy- 
dides, and after the deposition of Thucydides and his 
ostracism, for no less than fifteen of these years did 
he secure an imperial sway that was continuous and 
unbroken, b y means of his jinnua l tenure of the o ffice 
of general. During all these years~he kept himself 
untainted by corruption, although he was not 
altogether indifferent to money-making ; indeed, the 
wealth which was legally his by inheritance from his 
father, that it might not from sheer neglect take to 
itself wings and fly away, nor yet cause him much 
trouble and loss of time when he was busy with 
higher things, he set into such orderly dispensation 
as he thought was easiest and most exact. This was 
to sell his annual products all together in the lump, 
and then to buy in the market each article as it was 
needed, and so provide the ways and means of daily 
life. For this reason he was not liked by his sons 
when they grew up, nor did their wives find in him 
a liberal purveyor, but they murmured at his expendi- 
ture for the day merely and under the most exact 
restrictions, there being no surplus of supplies at all, 
as in a great house and under generous circum- 
stances, but every outlay and every intake proceeding 
by count and measure. His agent in securing all 
this great exactitude was a single servant, Evangelus, 
who was either gifted by nature or trained by Pericles 
so as to surpass everybody else in domestic economy. 

It is true that this conduct was not in accord with 
the wisdom of Anaxagoras, since that philosopher 

1 Reckoning roundly from 469 to 429 B.C. 
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tt)V %a)pav a<f>rj/cev dpyrjv /ecu fnjXofiorov inr 

6 ivdovaiaa/.tov /cat peya\o(f)poavvrj<;, ov ravrbv 
8' ecrrlv, olfiai, OewprjTi/cov cf)i\oao<f>ov koI ttoKl- 
tikov /3to?, aXV 6 fiev dvbpyavov /cat dirpoaBerj 
T779 i/cros v\t]<; eVt to?? kclXois Kivel ttjv Bidvotav, 
t<w o" eU dvdpanre'ias ^pe/a? dva/iiyvvvri rrjv 
aperijv eariv ov yevoir av ov rcov dvay/caioov 
p.bvov, tCfCKa icdi tcov koKcov 6 ttXovtos, coa-nep 
rjv kclI Tie packet $ot)Qovv7i iroXkoU twv irev^rwv. 

7 Kcd ptevroi ye rbv 'AvaJ^ayopav avrbv \eyovaiv 
dcr^oXovptivov Uepi/cXeovs dp.e\ov/jtevov /ceicrOat 
avyK€/ca\vfip,^vov 7]Bt] yrjpatbv diro/caprepovvra' 
rrpocrneabvros Be tw Tiepi/c\ei rod irpdy/iaTOS 
eicnXayevra Oetv evdvs errt rbv dvhpa teal Betcrdai 
iraaav Berjaiv, okofyvpoptevov ov/c e/cetvov, aX\' 
eavrov, el roiovrov diroXet 7/79 rroXireias crvp.- 
fiovXov. eK/caXv^rdpevov ovv rbv 'Ava^ayopav 
eirretv irpb<; avrbv " *fi Tiept/c~kei<;, /cat ol rov 
\v%yov %petav eypvres ekatov eirtyeovo-iv" 

XVII. 'Apxop-evcov Be Aa/ceBaipovtwv d\6ea6at 
Ttj av%r)crei r&v ' ' A6t)va'twv, irralpcov 6 TleptK\{)<; 
r rbv Btjpov en paXkov fiiya (f>povetv /cat fuydXwv 
avrbv d^tovv Trpayfidrwv, ypd<f>ei yjr7)<f>icrpxi, irdv- 
Ta9 "liWrjvas tou9 ornjTrore /carot/covvra<i Evpw- 
7tt?9 1) t^9 'Acta? Trapa/caXelv, koX p,i/cpav rrokiv 
koX peydXrjv, els crvXkoyov rrefnreiv 1 A0i' ( va^e 
tou9 fiovXevaofievovs rrept rdv 'EXkijvt/c&v lepwv, 
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actually abandoned his house and left his land to lie 
fallow for sheep-grazing, owing to the lofty thoughts 
with which he was inspired. But the life of a specu- 
lative philosopher is not the same thing, I think, as 
that of a statesman. The one exercises his intellect 
without the aid of instruments and independent of 
external matters for noble ends ; whereas the other, 
inasmuch as he brings his superior excellence into 
close contact with the common needs of mankind, 
must sometimes find wealth not merely one of the 
necessities of life, but also one of its noble things, as 
was actually the case with Pericles, who gave aid to 
many poor men. And, besides, they say that Anaxa- 
goras himself, at a time when Pericles was absorbed 
in business, lay on his couch all neglected, in his 
old age, starving himself to death, his head already 
muffled for departure, and that when the matter 
came to the ears of Pericles, he was struck with 
dismay, and ran at once to the poor man, and be- 
sought him most fervently to live, bewailing not so 
much that great teacher's lot as his own, were he 
now to be bereft of such a counsellor in the conduct 
of the state. Then Anaxagoras — so the story goes 
— unmuffled his head and said to him, "Pericles, 
even those who need a lamp pour oil therein." 
%» XVII. When the Lacedaemonians began to be 
annoyed by the increasing power of the Athenians, 
Pericles, by way of inciting the people to cherish 
yet loftier thoughts and to deem itself worthy of 
great achievements, introduced a bill to the effect 
that all Hellenes wheres oever re sident in Europe or 
in Asia, small and ^rgf cities alike, cV> ™ilri hp i" t,; tf fl 
send HepntiPQ tr> n ^nnnr-il a t Athens. This was to 
deliberate concerning the Hellenic sanctuaries which 
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a Kareirpr/aav oi fidpfiapoi, KaX ro'v dvaiwv a<; 
ocpeiXovcriv virep t?}9 'EWaSo? eu^dpevoi T019 
deol<; ore irpb<; rovs fiapfidpovs ep.dypvro, KaX 
tt}? daXdrrrj^, 6V<«9 irXeooai irdvre<; d8ea><; teal 
rr)v elprjvrjv dyoicriv. eirX ravra 8' dvBpe<i eiKoai 
rwv virep irevrr]KOvra err} yeyovoreov eirep^)6r}cav, 
oiv irevre pev "lava? KaX AcopieU roi><; iv 'Acta 
KaX vrjcricora^ &XP 1 Aecrfiov /cat 'P06W irapeKa- 
Xovv, irevre Be robs iv 'KXXTjairovro) /cal (dpa/cg 
p-expi Bv^avriov roirow; eiryecrav, xal irevre iiri 
rovroi<; et'9 Hoiojriav zeal QwicLha icai UeXoirov- 
vrjaov, £k he ravrri<i 81a, hotepwv eirX rrjv rrpoaoi- 
kov rjireipov etu9 ' Atcapvavia? KaX 'Ap,j3paKia<; 
direardXyjaav oi Be Xoiirol 81 Hvj3oia<i iir' 
Olralov? koX rbv MaAtea koXttov xaX QOicora? 
'A%atoi'9 KaX ®ecrcraXov<; iiropevovro, cvpurei- 
0ovre<i levai KaX pereyew t&v j3ovXevpdro>v eV 
eip-qprf KaX Koivoirpayia, 7-779 'RXXdBo?. iirpdyQf] 
Be ovBev, ovBe avvr)X6ov ai iroXea, AaKeBaipjoviwv 
v7T€vavrio}devrcov, a>9 Xeyerai, koX to irptbrov iv 
UeXoirovvrjcrcp ri)<; ireipas i\eyx0eloT)<;. revro 
pev ovv irapedeprjv iv8eiKvvp£vo<i avrov to <f)po- 
VTj/xa KaX rrjv peyaXofy pocrvvrjv . 

XVIII. 'Ez/ Be Tai9 orparrjyiais evBoKipei 1 
fidXiara Bid, rrjv d<T<j>dXeiav, ovre pax 7 ) 1 * e")(pvari<i 
iroXXr)v dBrjXorrjra KaX kivBwov eKOvaLa)<i dirro- 
pevos, o#Te tou9 eK rov irapaftdXXeaOai xprjera- 
p.evov<; rvyrj Xap.Tr pa KaX 8avfia<r8evra<; ea? peyd- 
Xov<? fyjXcov KaX p,ipovp£vo<; arparrjyov*;, del re 
Xeycov irpbs robs iroXira? &>9 oaov iir avrqt 
fisvovtriv dOdvaroi irdvra rbv yjpdvov. 
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the Barbarians had burned down, concerning the 
sacrifices which were due to the gods in the name of 
Hellas in fulfilment of vows made when they were 
fighting with the Barbarians, and concerning the 
sea, that all might sail it fearlessly and keep the 
peace. To extend this invitation, twenty men, of 
such as were above fifty years of age, were sent out, 
five of whom invited the Ionians and Dorians in Asia 
and on the islands between Lesbos and Rhodes ; five 
visited the regions on the Hellespont and in Thrace 
as far as Byzantium ; five others were sent into 
Boeotia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, and from here 
by way of the Ozolian Locrians into the neighbouring 
continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia ; while 
the rest proceeded through Euboea to the Oetaeans 
and the Maliac Gulf and the Phthiotic Achaeans 
and the Thessalians, urging them all to come and 
take part in the deliberations for the peace and 
common welfare of Hellas. ^Jut nothing was accom- 
plished, nor did the cities come together by deputy, 
owing to the opposition o f the Lacedaemonians, as it 
is said7^ince~"the effort met with its first check in 
Peloponnesus. I have cited this incident, however, 
to show forth the man's disposition and the greatness 
of his thoughts.,? 

XVIII. In his capacity as general, he was famous 
above all things for his saving caution ; he neither 
undertook of his own accord a battle involving much 
uncertainty and peril, nor did he envy and imitate 
those who took great risks, enjoyed brilliant good- 
fortune, and so were admired as great generals ; and 
he was for ever saying to his fellow-citizens that, so 
far as lay in his power, they would remain alive 
forever and be immortals. 
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2 'Opa>v Be To\/ai8t]v rbv ToXpaiov Bia ra? 
■nporepov euTt^ia? /cat Bia to rip.ac6ai Bta<f>e- 

poVTCOS €K Th)V TToXepLlKtOV CVV OvBevl KCLLpw 

7rapaaK€va^6p,evov et? Hoiwriav ep,ftaXelv, /ecu 
iretTUKora ru>v ev ifKiKia toi>? dpiarov^ koX 
(ftiXoripLordrovs e6eXovrl arpareveaOai, ^tXiot/? 
yevop,evov<i avev rrj<; dXXr)<; 8vvdp.ea)<>, icareyew 
erreipdro koX TrapaKaXelv ev ra> hrjfMp, to p,vij- 

flOV€v6p,€VOV €L7TtOV, &)<> 64 p.rj TT€t0OlTO Uepi/cXet, 

top ye aocpcorarov ou% a put pri) a err cu o~vp,fiovXov 

3 dvapieivas yjpovov. rbre p-ev ovv p^rpiw; evBoicl- 
p.r)cre tout cIttcov oXiyais 8' varepov yp,epat<;, w 
dvTjyyeXdr] reOvews plv avrbs T0X/U8779 irepX 
Kopd)vetav r)rri)6e\<; paXV> fedve&rei Be iroXXol 
/cdyaOol rtav TroXircov, pueydX-qv rovro rw Tlepi- 
xXei /ier' evvolas So^av tfvey/cev, &>? dvBpl <f>povip.(p 

KCU <pt\OTTO\LTT). 

XIX. Ta>v Be arparqyicbv qyaTT-qdr) ph> rj irepl 
Xeppovrjaov am ov pdXiara, acorrjpLO^ yevop,kvq 
Tot<> avrodi fcarotfcovcri ro)V 'EXXrfvayv ov yap 
povov eVotVou<> ^ Xd^valtov ^tXiof? icoplaas; eppa>- 
aev evavSpia, ra? 7roXet?, aXXa koX rbv avyeva 
8ta%too~a<i epvpaat kcu TrpofiXiipuatv i/c 6aXdrrrj<i 
ek ddXarrav direreixt-o'e ra<; KaraBpopA*; raw 
2 %pa.K(av TTeptice-)(yp,ev(ov rfj Xeppovijcw, kcu voXe- 
p,ov evBeXexf) /cal fiapvv egefeXetaev, <j> avvei^ero 
rrdvra rbv y_povov 77 X^P a /3apf3api/cai<; dvap£- 
p.iyp,evrj yecrvtdaecrc ical ycpx>naa Xrj&rrjpitov 
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So when he saw that Tohnides, son of Tolmaeus, 
all on account of his previous good-fortune and of 
the exceeding great honour bestowed upon him for 
his wars, was getting ready, quite inopportunely, to 
make an incursion into Boeotia, and that he had 
persuaded the bravest and most ambitious men of 
military age to volunteer for the campaign, — as many 
as a thousand of them, aside from the rest of his 
forces, — he tried to restrain and dissuade him in the 
popular assembly, uttering then that well remem- 
bered saying, to wit, that if he would not listen to 
Pericles, he would yet do full well to wait for that 
wisest of all counsellors, Time. This saying brought 
him only moderate repute at the time ; but a few 
days afterwards, when word was brought that Tol- 
mides himself was dead after defeat in battle near 
Coroneia, 1 and that many brave citizens were dead 
likewise, then it brought Pericles great repute as 
well as goodwill, for that he was a man of discretion 
and patriotism. 

XIX. Of all his expeditions, that to the Cfrerso- 
nesus 2 w as held in most loving remembrance, since 
it proved the salvation of the Hellenes who dwelt 
there. Not only did he bring thither a thousand 
Athenian colonists and stock the cities anew with 
vigorous manhood, but he also belted the neck of the 
isthmus with de fensive bulwarks fro m jsea to sea, and 
so intercepted the incursions of t he Thraci ans who 
swarmed about the Chersonesus, and shut bnt the 
perpetual and grievous war in which the country was 
all the time involved, in close touch as it was with 
neighbouring communities of Barbarians, and full to 
overflowing of robber bands whose haunts were on or 

1 447 b.c. * 447 b.c. 
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opopcov kcl\ avvoLKww iOavfiaaOri Be Ktti Bie- 
fSorjdr) 7r/oo? roy? eVro? dv6 pdiirovs •jrepi7rXev<ra<; 
YieKoirovvrjGOv, e/c Urjyojv Trj<; Meya/3t/c?)9 ava- 

3 %#et9 kicaTov rpitfpeaiv. ov yap povov eiropdrjae 
rr)<; irapaXia? iroXXrjv, <u? ToXpiBrj? irporepov, 
aXXa teal Troppco OaXaTTi]^ irpoeXOiov toi$ dirb 
TOiv ve5)v OTrXtrais T0119 p^ev aXXov? et'9 to, Telyjt) 
avvi(TT€i\.€ Beiaavras avrov ttjv ecpoBov, ev Be 
Ne/zea ^ikvwviov^ viroaTavras koX avvd^avra<i 
pA'xrjv Kara, /cpa.TO<; Tpe->jrdfievo<; earrjae rpb-naiov. 

4 e/c o° 'A^ata? <pl\r}<; oucrr)? aTpaTtcDTas dvaXaftcov 
et9 t<29 Tpirjpei? eVt rrjv dvTnrepa<; rjireipov 
€Kop,icr0T) toi GTokw, /cat irapairXevGa<i rbv 'Ap^e- 
Xwov 'A/capvaviav /careBpape, /ecu KareKXeiaev 

OlVldBas 6t9 TO T6t%09, KOI TCpbCOV Tt]V yi)v KCU 

KaKu>aa<i dirrjpev eV oi/cov, <po/3epb<; p,ev (pavel? 
Tot9 7ro\e/itot9, da<f>aXr)<; Be /cat Bpacnrjpios T0t9 
7ro\tTat9. ovBev yap ovB* arch rv)(rj^ TrpoaKpov- 
apxi avve$r) irepi tou9 crrpaTevop,evov<;. 

XX. Et9 8e top Uovtov eloirKevaas <rroXq> 
fieydXw /cat /ce/coo pbrjpevrp Xapirpw*; rat? fiev 
'EXXrjvicri TToXeaiv wv eBeovro Bieirpd^aro /rat 
Trpocn)ve.~)(6y) (JuXavOpcoircos, T0t9 Be irepioiicovai 
/3ap/3dpoi<; eOveai /cat fiaaiXevcriv axntov koi 
Bvvdcnais eTreBei^mo p-ev Tr)<t Bvvdp£co<; rb p-e- 
ye0o<i /cat ttjv aBeiav koX to ddperos y @ovXoivto 
7r\e6vTwv /cat iraaav v<f> avroi? ireTrotr)pevwv rrjv 
OdXaaaav, HivaiTrevat. Be Tpta/eaiBeKa vav? dire- 
Xnre pera Aap.dj^ov /cat o-TpaTicbras eVi Tifirjal- 
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within its borders. But he was admired and cele- 
brated even amongst foreigners for his circumnaviffa - 
tion of the Peloponnesu s. 1 when neput to sea from 
Pegae in the Megarid with a hundred triremes. He 
not only ravaged a great strip of seashore, as 
Tolmides had done before him, but also advanced 
far into the interior with the hoplites from his ships, 
and drove all his enemies inside their walls in terror 
at his approach, excepting only the Sicyonians, who 
made a stand against him in Nemea, and joined 
battle with him ; these he routed by main force and 
set up a trophy for his victory. Then from Achaia, 
which was friendly to him, he took soldiers on board 
his triremes, and proceeded with his armament to 
the opposite mainland, where he sailed up the 
Achelous, overran Acarnania, shut up the people of 
Oeniadae behind their walls, and after ravaging and 
devastating their territory, went off homewards, 
having shown himself formidable to his enemies, but 
a safe and efficient leader for his fellow-citizens. For 
nothing untoward befell, even as result of chance, 
those who took part in the expedition. 

XX. He also sailed into the Euxine Sea 2 with a 
large and splendidly equipped armament. There he 
effected what the Greek cities desired, and dealt 
with them humanely, while to the neighbouring 
nations of Barbarians with their kings and dynasts 
he displayed the magnitude of his forces and the 
fearless courage with which they sailed whithersoever 
they pleased and brought the whole sea under their 
own control. He also left with the banished Sinop- 
ians thirteen ships of war and soldiers under 
command of Lamachus to aid them against Timesi- 

1 453 B.o. 8 Probably about 436 B.C. 
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2 \(o)v rvpavvov. eKTreaovTos Se tovtov icai rS)V 
eraipouv iyfri]<f)icraTO TrXeiv eh SivcoTrrjv ' A6i)va'uov 
i0eXovra<} e£ateoo~iov<; teal avyicaTOiKeiv "Sivwreucn, 
veip.afievov<; oi/c/a? teal yu>pav ?)V irporepov ol 
rvpavvoi tcareixpv. 

TaWa oil crvve^copei rah opticus rcov iroXt- 
tcov, ov&e (Twe^etTL'TTTev vtto p(t),ur)<; teal rv^Vt 
Toaaurr]*; eiraipo/uevoyv Alyvirrov re rrdXiv dvri- lGl 
Xap,/3dvecr6ai teal tetpecv t?}<? (3ao-Ckeo)$ upXV** T ^ t 
7rpo<? daXdaarj. rroXXoiis £e Kal Si/ceX/a? o 
Svcrepa)? iKeivo? ")&>) Kal BvcnroTp.o<i epa)? el^ev, 
bv varepov i^enaucrav ol vepl rbv ' 'A\/ci/3id8r}v 
pi'jTopes. fjv Se teal TvpprjvLa teal KapxijSwv 
evlois 6veipo<i oiite utt iXrriSos Bia to p-eyedo? 1-779 
v7ro/ceip.£vt)<} i)yeuovia<; teal rrjv evpoiav ro>v 
Trpayfidrcov. 

XXL 'AW 1 6 HepiteXrjs /carei^e rrjv i/c$pop,r}p 
ravTijv teal Trepie/eOTrre ttjv troXvirpaypLOavvriv, 
teal ra nrXelara t<"9 8uvdpea)<; erpeirev eh (frvXatCTjv 
teal /Sefiaiorrjra twv vrrapyovruiv, p-eya epyov 
r/yovp£V(.<i dveipyciv AateeSaip.oviov$ teal oX&>5 
vTrevavTiovfievos eteelvois, <i<? dXXoi? re TroXXot? 
eSei^e teal p-dXtcrra rot? ire pi rbv iepbv irpaxdelcri 

2 iroXep,ov. eirel yap ol AateeSaip.6vioi aiparev- 
aavres eh AeX<poi/<i <J?<y*e<wf i^ovraw to lepbv 
AeX</>oi<? direZcoKav, evdv<> itcelvav diraXXayevrcov 
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leos. When the tyrant and his adherents had been 
driven from the city, Pericles got a bill passed 
providing that six hundred volunteers of the 
Athenians should sail to Sinope and settle down 
there with the Sinopians, dividing up among them- 
selves the houses and lands which the tyrant and his 
followers had formerly occupied. 

But in other matters he did not accede t o the vain 
impulses of the citizens, nor was he swept along 
with the tide when they we re eager, from a sense 
of their great power and gooa ibrtune, to lay hands 
again upon Egypt and molest the realms of the 
King which lay along the sea. Many also were 
possessed already with that inordinate and in- 
auspicious passion for Sicily which was afterwards 
kindled into name by such orators as Alcibiades. 
And some there were who actually dreamed of 
Tuscany and Carthage, and that not without a 
measure of hope, in view of the magnitude of their 
present supremacy and the full-flowing tide of success 
in their undertakings. 

XXI. But Pericles was ever trying to restrain 
this extravagance of theirs, to lop off their expansive 
meddlesomeness, and to divert the greatest part 
of their forces to the guarding and securing of what 
they had already won. He considered it a great 
achievement to hold the Lacedaemonians in check, 
and set himself in opposition to these in every 
way, as he showed, above all other things, by what 
he did in the Sacred War. 1 The Lacedaemonians 
made an expedition to Delphi while the Phocians 
had possession of the sanctuary there, and restored it 
to the Delphians ; but no so >ner had the Lacedaemo- 

1 About 448 B.C. 
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6 UepiK\r)<; iirtcrrpar€vo~a<; ird\iv eiarjyaye tou? 
Qwiceas. teal rwv Aa/ceSai/iovLwv r)v e8a>Kav 
avrois Ae\(j)ol rrpopxivrdav eh to fiirwTrov 
ijKo\a-^rdvrcov rov ^oXkov \vkov, Xafiow kcu 
avrb<t irpo/xavrelav T019 ' A0r)vaioi<; et? rbv avrbv 
Xvkov Kara rrjv 8e%idv irXevpdv ive%dpaf;ev. 

XXII. "Oti o° 6p0a><; iv T77 'EWaSi rrjv 8vvapuv 
rwv ' Adrjvalwv crvvel^ev, i/xaprvprjerev avrcp rd 
yevo/ieva. Trpwrov fiev yap Ev/8oei? aTria-rrjo'av, 
i<f>' ovs Biefir) fierd 8vvdfj,eo)<;. elr ev0u<s 077*77- 
yiWovro Meyapeis eKTTeiroke[Mop,evoL koX arparid 
iroXejuwv iirl rots opoi<t rrjs 'ArriKr}<; ovaa, 
U\ei<7T(opa/cT0<; rjyovpAvov, /3acri\e(jo<; Aa/ce&ai- 

2 pboviwv. ttoXlv ovv 0 Uepi/c\f}<; Kara rd%o<; etc 
rrj<; Rvftoia<; dveKoju^ero irpb<; rbv iv rfj 'Attract) 
TroXe/iov /cat avvd^ai /xev eU ^etpa? ov/c iOdp- 
errjere ttoWoi? /cat dyaOots oirkLrais TrpoKaXov- 
fievots, opoov 8e rov TLXeicrrcova/cra veov ovra 
KOfiiBfj, yjpwp,evov 8e fidXiara KXeav&plBy rwv 
<rvfi/3ov\wv, ov oi e<j)opoi (pvXa/ca teal irdpeZpov 
avrw hid rrjv ifkitclav avveireii-tyav, iireiparo 
rovrov /cpv(f>a m teal ra-)(y hiafyOeipas xP 1 1f Ma<rtv 
avrbv eTreicrev Ik rr)<> 'Attj/cj;? dirayayeiv rovt 
Tle\oirovvrialov<;. 

3 '12? 6° a7T€)((oprjcr€v 1) arparid /cal BiekvStj Kara 
7ro'\€i9, fiapews <j>€povre<; oi AaKeBai/xovioi rbv 
[xkv (3acri\ia xpijfiaaiv sfafuwcav, wv rb rrXrfios 
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nians departed than Pericles made a counter expedi- 
tion and reins tated the Phocian s. And whereas the 
Lacedaemonians had had the " promanteia," or right 
of consulting the oracle in behalf of others also, which 
the Delphians had bestowed upon them, carved upon 
the forehead of the bronze wolf in the sanctuary, he 
secured from the Phocians this high privilege for the 
Athenians, and had it chiselled along the right side 
of the same wolf. 

XXII. That he was right in seeking to confine 
the power of the Athenians within lesser Greece, was 
amply proved by what came to pass/ To begin with, 
the Euboeans revolted, 1 and he crossed over to the 
island with a hostile force. Then straightway word 
was brought to him that the Megarians had gone 
over to the enemy, and that an army of the enemy 
was on the confines of Attica under the leadership 
of Pleistoanax, the king of the Lacedaemonians. 
Accordingly, Pericles brought his forces back with 
speed from Euboea for the war in Attica. He did 
not venture to join battle with hoplites who were so 
many, so brave, and so eager for battle, but seeing 
that Pleistoanax was a very young man, and that out 
of all his advisers he set most store by Cleandridas, 
whom the ephors had sent along with him, by 
reason of his youth, to be a guardian and an 
assistant to him, he secretly made trial of this man's 
integrity, speedily corrupted him with bribes, and 
persuaded him to lead the Peloponnesians back out of 
Attica. 

When the army had withdrawn and had been 
disbanded to their several cities, the Lacedaemonians, 
in indignation, laid a heavy fine upon their king, 

1 446 B.C. 
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ov/c tf^raz/ iKrtcrai /xeTeaTrjcrev tavTov i/c Aa/ceSal- 
jxovos, tov 8e KXeavSpCSov <f>evyovTo<; Odvarov Ka- 
riyvwaav. outo<? 5' fjv Tra~r)p YvKLttitov tov irepl 
Hi/ceXlav 'Adrjvaiowi KaTcnroXefiijaavTO*;. eoi/ce 5' 
axnrep avyyevi/cbv avr<p tt pool ptyaadai v6o~i)pxi 
rrjv <f>i\apyvpiav ■>) <f>vo~i<;, v<fi t/9 teal clvtos cdo"Xp5)<; 
iirl /ca\oi<; epyoit a\oi»? i^eirece rrj<i 2,7rdpTi]<;. 
ravTa fiev ovv iv rot? irepl Avadvhpov 8eBjj\(o- 
tcofiev. 

XXIII. Tov 8e Uepi/cXeov? iv t$ rrj<; arpart). 
yia<> d7ro\oyio~/x(p £e/ca rdXavrajv dvdX(op,a 
ypdyfravro<; dvrjXw p.6va>v ei'<? to Beov, 6 hi)p,o<; 
direhe^aTO p,r) 7ro\v7rpayp,ovi]o~a<; firjB' eX^yfa? to 
dir6ppi)rov. evioi o*' laropr/Kao'iv, cjv iaTi /cai 
®e6cf)pao~TO<> 6 ipt\6ao(f>o'i, oti /caff e/catXTov^ 
eviavrbv els tt)v XTrdpTtjv i<f>oira he/ca TaKavra 
vapct tov UcpiK\eov<i, oh tou<? iv riXet 7rdvra<; 
Oepairevcov irapyTeiTO tov Tr6\ep,ov, ov ttjv etptfvrjv 
wvovp.evo<i, dWa tov ^povov, ev co Trapav/cevaad- 
p.evo<; naff" -I)av)(iav ep.eWe TToXep-qaeiv ftekTcov. 
2 ai>6i<; 1 ovv iirl tou? a</>e<7T<wTa<? Tpair6p.evo<i teal 
8ta^d<; ci5 Yjvf3oiav irevTij/covTa vaval /cal irevra- 
kio-%i\.'lois 6tr\'iTai<s Korea Tpe-tycLTO t^? 7roXe«?. 
/cal XaX/ctSewv p,ev tou? i7r7ro/!?oTa<? \eyofievov$ 
ttXovtco Kai Bo^Tj 8ia(f)ipovTa<; i£e/3a\ev, 'Eo~Tiei<t 
8e irdvTas dvaaT^awi i/c t?)? %w/ja? 'AOrjvalov? 
KaTWKiae, p.6voi<; tovtocs dTrapaiT7)Tco<? %pi]o~d- 1G 
p.evo<t on vavv 'Attiktjv aljQidXwTOV XafiovTes 
direxTeivav tov<; dvSpa<;. 

1 audit Fuhr and Ulass, after Sauppe : fi/Ovs [at once). 
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the full amount of which he was unable to pay, and 
so' betook himself out of Lacedaemon, while Clean- 
dridas, who had gone into voluntary exile, was con- 
demned to death. He was the father of that 
Gylippus who overcame the Athenians in Sicily. And 
nature seems to have imparted covetousness to the 
son, as it were a congenital disease, owing to which 
he too, after noble achievements, was caught in base 
practices and banished from Sparta in disgrace. This 
story, however, I have told at length in my life of 
Lysander. 1 

XXIII. When Pericles, in rendering his accounts 
for this campaign, recorded an expenditure of ten 
talents as " for sundry needs," the people approved 
it without officious meddling and without even in- 
vestigating the mystery. But some writers, among 
whom is Theophrastus the philosopher, have stated 
that every year ten talents found their way to Sparta 
from Pericles, and that with these he conciliated all 
the officials there, and so staved off the war, not 
purchasing peace, but time, in which he could make 
preparations at his leisure and then carry on war all 
the better. However that may be, he again turned 
his attention to the rebels, and after crossing to 
Euboea with fifty ships of war and five thousand 
hoplites, he subdued the cities there. Those of the 
Chalcidians who were styled Hippobotae, or Knightt; 
and who were preeminent for wealth and reputation, 
he banished their city, and all the Hestiaeans he 
removed from the country and settled Athenians in 
their places, treating them, and them only, thus 
inexorably, because they had taken an Attic ship 
captive and slain its crew. 



1 Chapters xvi. f. 
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XXIV. 'E# rovrov yevopevcov cmovBcov 'AOrjvai- 
o*9 Koi Aa/ceSai/jLoviois ei9 errj rpiaKovra yfrrj^i^e- 
rai rbv €t? ^.dfiov irXovv, alriav 7roirjcrdpevo5 
/car avrcov on rbv 7rpo9 XliXrjcrlov*; /ceKevojievoi 
BtaXvcraodai 7r6Xep.ov ov% virrjKovov. 

'E7T€t 8' ^Acnraala ^api^6fi€vo<; Bokci irpa^ai ra 
7T/309 Xapiovs, evravOa av etrj /caipbs Biairoprjaat 
p.dXiara rrepl tt}? dvdpwirov, rlva rk^yw V 
Zvvap.LV ToaavTqv eyovtra rcov re ttoXitikcov toi»9 
irpcorevovra*; e^ef/jwcraTO Kal Tot9 <f>iXoo~6cf)Oi<; ov 
(pavXov oi'8' oXlyov V7rep avri]<; rrapeaye Xoyov. 

2 on p.ev yap r)v MiXrjcrLa yevos, 'A^ioypv Ovydrrjp, 
opoXoyeirai' (paal 8' avrrjv Sapyj]Xlav rivet rcov 
rraXaicov 'IdBcov tyjXcbcracrav ziridkoQai rots Bvva- 
Tcordrois dvBpdac. koX yap j) %apyijXia to r 
elBos ei)7r peirris yevopevrj /cat ydp lv ^X ov<xa / iCT ^ 
Beivorijro 1 ; rrXeiaroL<; p-ev 'YLXXtjvcov crvvcoKijcrev 
dvBpdat, irdvra<; Be irpoo-eizoL^ae ftacriXei toi»9 
7r\r}o~idcravTa<; avrr), koX rats iroXecn p.t]Btapov 
Be e/ceivwv virkarveipev dp~)(a<; Bvvarcordrcov ovrwv 

3 Kal peyiarcov. rr)v 8' 1 ' Aarraalav oi p.ev a>9 crotyt/v 
riva Kal 7roA itiktjv vtto rov Uepc/cXeow; airovBa- 
aOrjvai Xeyovcrf Kal yap ^coKparrfs ecrriv ore 
perd rcov yvcopip,a» i<polra, Kal ra? yvvaiKas 
aKpoaaop.eva<; ol o~uvtf0ei<; ijyov a>9 1 avr-qv, Kal- 
rrep ov Koapiov irpoecrrcocrav epyacrla<i ovBs 
crepvrjs, dXXd TraiBtcrKas eraipovcras rpetpovaav 

1 it Fuhr and Blass, with F»S : tit. 
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XXIV. AfW thi , c | wfrfl n neace had been made 
for thirt y years between the Atiicnians and t he 
Lacedaemonian s, lie got a decree passeu ior his 
expedition to Samos, 1 alleging against its people 
that, though they were ordered to break off their 
war against the Milesians, they were not complying. 

Now, since it is thought that he proceeded thus 
against the Samians to gratify Aspasia, this may be 
a fitting place to raise the query what great art 
or power this woman had, that she managed as she 
pleased the foremost men of the state, and afforded 
the philosophers occasion to discuss her in exalted 
terms and at great length. That she was a Milesian 
by birth, daughter of one Axiochus, is generally 
agreed ; and they say that it was in emulation of 
Thargelia, an Ionian woman of ancient times, that 
she made her onslaughts upon the most influential 
men. This Thargelia came to be a great beauty and 
was endowed with grace of manners as well as clever 
wits. Inasmuch as she lived on terms of intimacy 
with numberless Greeks, and attached all her consorts 
to the king of Persia, she stealthily sowed the seeds 
of Persian sympathy in the cities of Greece by means 
of these lovers of hers, who were men of the greatest 
power and influence. And so Aspasia, as some say, 
was held in high favour by Pericles because of her 
rare political wisdom. Socrates sometimes came to 
see her with his disciples, and his intimate friends 
brought their wives to her to hear her discourse, 
although she presided over a business that was any- 
thing but honest or even reputable, since she kept a 
house of young courtesans. And Aeschines 2 says 

1 440 b.c. 

2 Aeschines the Socratic, in a dialogue entitled "Aspasia," 
not extant. 
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4 hla^ivrj^ Be <f)i]o~i Kal AvcriKXea rbv TrpofiaroKa- 
irrfkov i£ dyevvovs Kal ranetvov ri]V (fyuatv 'AOr)- 
valwv yeveadai rrpSirov, ' Aarraala avvovra fiera 
tt)v YlepiKXeovs reXevrijv. ev Be rcc Mej»e£ei>&> 
Tfp TLXdrctivo*;, el Kal fiera 7raiBia<; ra rrpwra 
yeypairrai, roaovrov y iaropLa*; eveariv, on 
B6%av elx e T0 yvvaiov eVi pTjroptKrj ttoXXoi<; 

5 ' Adrjvaiwv bpiXelv. (paiverai pevroi puXXov 
ipcoTiKi) Tf9 ?/ tov Ylepuckiovs dydirrjcris yevop-evt] 
7T/0O9 'AcnrcKTtav. rjv pev yap avrta yvvrj rrpoa- 
rjKOvaa pev Kara yevos, avvo)Kt)Kvta 8' 'Ittttovlkw 
rrporepov, i£ ov K.aXXiav ereKe rbv irXovffiov 
ereKe Be Kal irapa tw HepiKXeT B,dv6 Uttttov Kal 
YldpaXov. elra tt}<? a vp.fi id) a e&>9 ovk ovcrrjs avrol<i 
dpecrrr)*;, iKelvijv pev krepto fiovXopevtjv <rvve%- 
eBooKev, avro<; Be rrjv ' Aairaalav Xafto&v earep^e 

6 8ia(pep6vT(i)<;. Kal yap e£i(bv, ok (pao~i, Kal elcicov 
air' dyopas rjatrd^ero Ka& rjpepav avrrjv p^rd rod 
Kara(piXeiv. 

'Ev Be Tat9 K(i)p,(pBiai<i 'OpfydXr) re vea Kal Arjl- 
dveipa Kal irdXiv "Hpa rrpoaayopeverai. Kpar?vo<s 
B' dvTiKpvs rraXXaK7]v avrijv eiprjKev ev tovtow 

"Hpav re ol Wa-rraaiav riKrei Karairvyocrvvr) 

rraXXaKi)v KWcoruSa. 
BoKel Be Kal rbv vodov eK ravrrj<; reKv&crai, rrepl 
ov irercoLrjKev YLvttoXk; ev £ijp.oi<; avrbv piev ovrax; 
epcorcovra' 

'O v69o<i Be pot 
rbv Be MvpcoviByv drcoKpivopevov 

Kal irdXai y av ?jv dvt]p, 
el pi) to tj;9 iropvi}^ VTTO)ppd)Bei KaKOV. 
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that Lysicles the sheep-dealer, a man of low birth 
and nature, came to be the first man at Athens by 
living with Aspasia after the death of Pericles. And 
in the " MenexeTius " of Plato, even though the first 
part of it be written in a sportive vein, there is, at any 
rate, thus inueh of fact, that the woman had the 
reputation of associating with many Athenians as a 
teaeher of rhetoric. However, the affection whieh 
Pericles had for Aspasia seems to have been rather 
of an amatory sort. For his own wife was near of 
kin to him, and had been wedded first to Hipponicus, 
to whom she bore Oallias, surnamed the Rich ; she 
bore also, as the wife of Pericles, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. Afterwards, since their married life was 
not agreeable, he legally bestowed her upon another 
man, with her own consent, and himself took 
Aspasia, and loved her exceedingly. Twice a day, 
as they say, on going out and on coming in from the 
market-place, he would salute her with a loving kiss. 

But in the comedies she is styled now the New 
Omphale, new Deianeira, and now Hera. Cratiuns 1 
flatly called her a prostitute in these lines : — 

"As his Hera, Aspasia was born, the child of Un- 
natural Lust, 
A prostitute past shaming." 

And it appears ako that he begat from her that 
bastard son about whom Eupolis, in his *' Denies," 
represented him as inquiring with these words : — 

" And my bastard, doth be live ? " 
to which Myronkles replies : — 

" Yea, and long had been a man, 
Had he not feared the misehief of his harlot-birth." 2 

1 In hia " Cheirons 1 ' (see chapter iii. 3). 

2 Kock, op. cit. i. p. 282. 7 1 
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7 Outo) Be Trjv Wairaaiav ovofiaa'Trjv Kal kXcivtjv 
yeveadai Xeyovaiv ware Kal Kvpov rov iroXefitj- 
aavra fiaaiXet irepl 7% twv Uepvwv fjyefioyia? 
tt)v dyaircopevyp vtt avrov fiakiara twv iraX- 
XaKthayv * AcnracrLav ovofidcrai, Ka.Xovp.evqv MiXrco 
izpb-repov. rjv he <t>a)/caU to yevos, 'Epp.OTip.ov 
OuyaTrjp- iv he rfj fi(i>XV Ku/3ou Treaovros aira- 
%6eiaa irpbs fiacriXea TrXelcnov larvae, ravra fiev 
eireXdovra rfj fivrjfirj Kara rrjv ypa<f>r)V dircoaa- 
aOai /cal irapeXOelv io~a)<; Lnrdvdpwnov fjv. 

XXV. Tbv he irpbs Hapiovs iroXep^ov alriwvTai 
fidXiara tov YlepucXea ■tyrjfao-aaOai hid M1X17- 
criou? 'AcT7racrta? herjOeiar]^. ai yap 7roXei9 
iiroXep^ovv tov itepl Ylpn']vr]<; TroXefiov, Kal Kpa- 16G 
Tovvres oi Sa/xioi, izavaaaOai rwv 'AOrjvcutov 
KeXevovjwv koI oY/ca? Xaftelv Kal hovvai irap 
auTOi<?, ovk iireiOovjo. irXevcra<; ovv 6 IJepiKXi]*} 
ttjv fxev ovaav bXiyapyiav iv i,a/ico KareXvaev, 
twv he irpwTwv Xafioov ofirfpovs Trevr^Kovra Kal 

2 iralhas ttroy? eU Arjpvov dtreareiXe. koitoi 
cpaalv eKacTOV fiev aura) t<ov 6p,rjpwv hihovai 
rdXavTOv virep eavrov, iroXXa 8' aXXa tow? firj 
deXovras iv rfj iroXei yeveadai hrjfioKpariav. 
en Be Yliacrovdviis 6 Uepo-ys e%a>i/ rivd 77/505 
Sa/itoy? evvoiav direareiXev avrro pvpiovs XP V ~ 
<ro0<?, 7rapanoup,evo<} ttjv 7toXiv. ov prjv eXafte 
tovtwv ovhev 6 HepiKXr}$, dXXa yjpi)o~dp.evo<i 
coairep eyvwKei rot? "S.aplot<; Kal KaTaarr,aa<; 

?, h-qpLOKpaTiav dire-nXevaev eU ra? 'AOijvas. oi h 
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So renowned and celebrated did Aspasia become, 
they say, that even Gyms, the one who went to war 
with the Great King for the sovereignty of the Per- 
sians, gave the name of Aspasia to that one of his 
concubines whom he loved best, who before was 
called Milto. She was a Phocaean by birth, daugh- 
ter of one Hermotimus, and, after Cyrus had fallen 
in battle, was carried captive to the King, 1 and ac- 
quired the greatest influence with him. These things 
coming to my recollection as 1 write, it were perhaps 
unnatural to reject and pass them by. 

XXV. But to return to the war against the Si- 
mi ans, the y accuse Pericle s of gettin g 1 the decree for 
this passed at "th e request of Aspasia a nd in th e 
speciaTbehalf of the Milesians, ror the "two cities 
were waging their war iorflTe possession of Prieii£, 
and the Samians were getting the better of it, and 
when the Athenians ordered them to stop the 
contest and submit the case to arbitration at Athens, 
they would not obey. So Pericles set sail and broke 
up the oligarchical government which Samos had, 
and then took fifty of the foremost men of the 
state, with as many of their children, as hostages, 
and sent them off to Lemnos. And yet they say 
that every one of these hostages offered him a talent 
on his own account, and that the opponents of de- 
mocracy in the city offered him many talents besides. 
And still further, Pissouthnes, the Persian satrap, 
who had much good-will towards the Samians, sent 
him ten thousand gold staters and interceded for the 
city. However, Pericles took none of these bribes, 
but treated the Samians just as he had determined, 
set up a democracy and sailed back to Athens. Then/ 

1 Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 10, 2. 
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evdi/s aireaTrjaav, eKKktyavTOs auTot? tovs 6fiij- 
pov<i lliacrovdvov teal raWa TrapaaKevdaavro? 
Trpb<; tov TTo\ep.ov. ai/6i<; ovv o Wepuckrjs igenXev- 
o~ev eV avToiis rjav^d^ovTa^ ovBk KareTTTT)- 
Xoras, tlXXa /cal irdvv Trpo8vp,a)<; iyvwKoras 
avTiXapfidveadai t?}? 6a\drrrj<;. y€vop.evr]<; Se 
Kaprepa<; vavpa^la^ Trepl vrjerov r)v Tpayia<: 
tca\ov<ri, XayU7TyOW5 o UepiK\rj<; ivc/ca, riaaapai 
Kai reaaapuKovra vavcrlv e^hofir/KOvra Karavav- 
pa^/)aa^, wv e"/cocri cn-paTJ&mSe? rjaav. 

XXVI. "Ap,a 8e ttj vIkjj zeal ttj Bioogu tov 
Xi/xevo? KpaTrjaas i-nokiopicei tou? Xapiovs, a/zwv 
yi 7Tft)5 €Tt To\p,a)VTa<; i-rre^iivai icai hiapdyeaQai 
irpo tov Tei^ou?. e7rel Be p.€t^cov erepo? otoXo? 
rfkdev e/c to)V 'AOijvwv nai iravTaXC)^ /care/cXd- 
a8i)aav oi %dp,toi, Xaftwv 6 ITepi/fXr;? htr\KOvra 
rpu'ipeis e-rrXevaev ei'9 tov e%u) ttovtov, to? p*v oi 
TrkeicTTOL Xiyovac, Qoiviaaayv v€(ov ItriKovpuv 
toi<? ~2.ap.iois Trpocr<p€pop,£vcov aTravTijaai koX Sia-- 
ycoviaaaOat iroppuiTaTO) /3ov\6pevo<;, &>? 8k S,Trj- 

Oip-fipOTOS, €7rl ~KvTTp0V CTT€Xk6p.6VO<i' OTT€p OV 

2 So/cet TTidavbv etvai. oiroreprp 8' ovv i^pr/aaTO 
twv \oyio~fitbv, dp,apT€iv e&oiije. irkevo~avTO<; yap 
avrov MeXicrcro? 6 '\6ayh>ov<t, dv?]p (fri\6o~o<\)o<i 
o~Tp(nriyu)V Tore t/;>? Sd/xov, Karafypovriaas Trj<t 
oXiyorrjTos tcov vecov i) tt;? direipias tcov 
o~t partly wv, eTrucre tou? Tro\cra<; imdeaOai rot? 
1 ' K9r)vaLoi<;. /cat yevopivi}? Lut^V* vucrjaavre? 
ol ~S.dp.ioi, Kal TroXXry? p.ev aincov av&pas eXovTes, 
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the Samians at once revolted, after Pissouthnes had 
stolen away their hostages from Lemnos for them, 
and in other ways equipped them for the war. Once 
more, therefore, Pericles set sail against them. They 
were not victims of sloth, nor yet of abject terror, 
but full of exceeding zeal in their determination to 
contest the supremacy of the sea. In a fierce sea- 
fight which came off near an island called Tragia, 
Pericles won a brilliant victory, with four and forty 
ships outfighting seventy, twenty of which werej 
infantry transports. 

XXVI. Close on the heels of his victorious pur- 
suit came his seizure of the harbour, and then he 
laid formal siege to the Samians, who, somehow or 
other, still had the daring to sally forth and fight 
with him before their walls. But soon a second and 
a larger armament came from Athens, and the 
Samians were completely beleaguered and shut in. 
Then Pericles took sixty triremes and sailed out into 
the main sea, as most authorities say, because he 
wished to meet a fleet of Phoenician ships which was 
coming to the aid of the Samians, and fight it at as 
great a distance from Samos as possible ; but accord- 
ing to Stesimbrotus, because he had designs on 
Cyprus, which seems incredible. But in any case, 
whichever design he cherished, he seems to have 
made a mistake. For no sooner had he sailed off 
than Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a philosopher 
who was then acting as general at Samos, despising 
either the small number of ships that were left, or 
the inexperience of the generals in charge of them, 
persuaded his fellow-citizens to make an attack upon 
the Athenians. In the battle that ensued the 
Samians were victorious, taking many of their enemy 
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7roXXa<? Be vavs BiacpOeipavre^, expwmo ttj 
Oakdaarj koX TTaperLOevro tcov avayxaicov irpb<i 

3 rov irb~K.epLOV ocra fit] irpoTepov el^oy. virb Be tov 
MeXtccov Kal Hepi/c\ia cprjcrlv avrov 'A/noro- 
TeX?79 rjTTTjOfjvai vavp-a^ovvra irpoTepov. 

Oi Be Sayxtot tou9 ai%p,a\a)Tov<; twv* Adrjvaiwv 
dv0vf3pi£ovre<; eari^ov a? to fxiranrov ykav/ca<{' 
/cat yap eKe'ivovs oi 'Adrjvaloi adfxaivav. 77 Be 
adfiaiva vavs eo-riv voirpcopos fiev to oifxoifia, 
Kotkorepa Be /ecu yaaTpoeiBtj<;, uiare Kal irovroiro- 

4 pelv 1 koX TCfxyvavrelv. ovtco 6" oovopidcrdr) Bid to 
irpwTOV ev "Edp,ro (faavrjvai, TloXv/cpdrovs rvpdvvov 
Karaa Kevda avTQs. 7roo9 ravTa ra arLyfiara Xe- 
yovcri teal to ' Apicnocpdveiov rjvi^dai' 

"%aftL(ov 6 Br)[i6<i ear iv a)9 7ro\vyf.upp,aTo<;. 

XXVII. T\v06p,evo<i S' ovv 6 Uepi/eXf}? rijv eVt 
ajparoireBov crvp,(popdv efSorjOei Kara Ter^o?, 
Kal tov MeXiVcrou Trpbs avrbv avTira^apuevov 
KpaTT\aa^ teal rpe^dfievo<i toi>9 iroXefxiov; ei>0v<; 
Trepierei^L^e, Bairdvy zeal y^povep pJaXkov rj rpav- 
fxacri Kal kivBvvois ra>v ttoXit&v irepiyeveaOai 
2 Kal o~vve\elv ttjv ttoXiv j3ov\6p.evo<;. eirel Be 
Bvo~xepaivovTas rfj Tpi/3j} to 119 ' A0r]vai'ov<t Kal 
ixdyeadai irpoOvpLOVfievov*; epyov ijv Karaa^elv, 
okto) fiepy Bie\(ov to nrav ttXt^o? direKkripov, koX 
rw \afiovTi tov \evKov Kvap.ov evca-yelaOai koX 

1 wovToiropuv MSS. and Blass : <popro<popuv (a conjecture of 
Coraiis, to carry freight). 
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captive, and destroying many of their ships, so that 
they commanded the sea and laid in large store of 
such necessaries for the war as they did not have 
before. And Aristotle says that Pericles was himself 
also defeated by Melissus in the sea-fight which pre-, 
ceded this. 

The Samians retaliated upon the Athenians by 
branding their prisoners in the forehead with owls ; 
for the Athenians had once branded some of them 
with the samaena. Now the samaena is a ship of 
war with a boar's head design for prow and rani, but 
more capacious than usual and paunchlike, so that 
it is a good deep-sea traveller and a swift sailer too. 
It got this name because it made its first appearance 
in Samos, where Poly crates the tyrant had some 
built. To these brand-marks, they say, the verse of 
Aristophanes 1 made riddling reference : — 

"For oh ! how lettered is the folk of the Samians ! " 

XXVII. Be that true or not, when Pericles learned 
of the disaster which had befallen his fleet, he came 
speedily to its aid. And though Melissus arrayed 
his forces against him, he conquered and routed the 
enemy and at once walled their city in, preferring to 
get the upper hand and capture it at the price of 
money and time, rather than of the wounds and deadly 
perils of his fellow-citizens. And since it was a hard 
task for him to restrain the Athenians in their im- 
patience of delay and eagerness to fight, he separated 
his whole force into eight divisions, had them draw 
lots, and allowed the division which got the white 
bean to feast and take their ease, while the others 

1 From his Babylonians, not extant. Kock, op. cit. i. p. 
408. 
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a~xp\d^eiv Trapeze tcov aXXcov p,aj(pp.kvcov. Sib 
KaL cpacri tou9 iv evTraOeiais rial yevo/ievovs 
XevK))v ypepav itceivrjv uirb tov Xcvkov xvdfiov 
npocrayopeveiv. 

3 "Ecpopo? he KaL prj-^avah "£pr)cjaadai tov lGi 
Ylepiickea, Tyv KaivoTfjTa OavpdcravTa, *ApT6- 
pcovo<; tov priyaviicov TrapovTos, bv ycoXbv bvra 

kcu cpopeLcp 7rpo9 to, KaTeireiyovTa tcov epycav 

7rp00~K0fjLl£6fjL€V0V OVOpaCjQ IjVCLl TT€pi(f>6pr)TOV. TOUT J 

pev ovv 'HpaKXelhi)<; 6 Uovtiko? ekky^u TOt9 
1 ' AvatcpeovTO? iroirjpacriv, iv oh 6 irepicpoprjTO^ 
'ApTepcov bvopA^erai iroXXais epirpoaOev ^XiKiait 
tov irepl Xdpov iroXepov kcu tcov irpaypATtov 

4 iKelvcov tov £' 1 ApTepcovd (f>r)o~i Tpvcpepov Tiva 

TW ftlfp Kal 7T/909 T0U9 (f)6/3oV<; paXaKOV OVTd KCLl 

KdTairXriya ra ttoWo, p.cv olkol Kadefyadai, 
■^aXKrjv dcnrLha Ttj<; Kecf>aXrj<; uvtov hvelv oIkctcov 
inrepe^ovTcov, cocrTe prjhev ipirecrelv twv dvcodev, 
el he fiiaaOeb] trpoeXOelv, iv KXivihlco Kpep.aaTco 
napa Trjv ytjv avTrjv 7repupep6p,evov Kopi^eadai, 
kcCi hid tovto /c\r)0ffvai irepicpop-qTOV. 

XXVIII. 'Ei/aTco he pLTjvi twv Xap,lcov irapa- 
cttovtcov 6 HepiKXr}*; ra Tei%r) KaOelXe Kal Ta9 
vav$ TrapeXafte Kal y^p^pxtai ttoXXois i^r)p,lcoaev, 
cov Ta p,kv evOvs elo~i')veyKav 1 oi ~dptot, to, iv 
Xpovfp prjTw Ta^dptvoi KaTolaeiv 6p,i]pov<; ehcoKav. 
A0O/M9 5' o Hdp,io<; tovtoi? iiriT paycohel ttoXXtjv 
wp,oTr}Ta tcov 'AOrjvalcov Kal tov TlepiKkeov? 
KdT-qyoptov, i)v ovTe (^ovKv8lhr]<i iaToprjKev ovr 
2 "C0o/)O9 ovt 'ApiaTOTeXT)?' dXX J ovS 1 dXrjOevetv 
eoiKev, a>9 a pa tow Tpiripdpj(ov<; Kal tou9 iiri- 
1 tloT\vtyKOLV Fuhrand Hlusp, with F*S : IjytyKav. 
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did the fighting. And this is the reason, as they 
say, why those who have had a gay and festive time 
eall it a "white day," — from the white bean. 

Ephorus says that Pericles actually employed 
siege-engines, in his admiration of their novelty, and 
that Artemon the engineer was with him there, who, 
since he was lame, and so had to be brought on a 
stretcher to the works which demanded his instant 
attention, was dubbed Periphoretus. Heracleides 
Ponticus, however, refutes this story out ol the 
poems of Anacreon, in which Artemon Periphoretus 
is mentioned many generations before the Samian 
War and its events. And he says that Artemon was 
very luxurious in his life, as well as weak and panic- 
stricken in the presence of his fears, and therefore 
for the most part sat still at home, while two servants 
held a bronze shield over his head to keep anything 
from falling down upon it. Whenever he was forced 
to go abroad, he had himself carried in a little 
hammock which was borne along just above the 
surface of the ground. On this account he was 
called Periphoretus. 

XXVIII. After eight months the Samians surren- 
dered, and Pericles tore down their walls, took away 
their ships of war, and laid a heavy fine upon them, 
part of which they paid at once, and part they agreed 
to pay at a fixed time, giving hostages therefor. To 
these details Duris the Samian adds stuff for tragedy, 
accusing the Athenians and Pericles of great 
brutality, which is recorded neither by Thucydides, 
nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle. But he appears not to 
speak the truth when he says, forsooth, that Pericles 
had the Samian trierarchs and marines brought into 
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fiaTas 70)V H,apiu>v et? tt)v ^\i\i]<rl(i)v dyopav 
Karayaywv 1 Kal aaviai Trpoah^cra^ e$> jj/xipas 
Se/ca KaK(a<; tjSt] hiaKeip,€vov<; Trpoaera^ev dveXelv, 
%vkoi<> Ta? /ce<f)a\a<; crvyKO-fyavTas, elra irpofia- 

3 Xelv a/cyj&evTa ra (Tcofiara. Aovpi? p.\v ovv ovS' 
onov firjSev avrw rrpoaecrTiv iStov nd6o<i et<y#&>? 
KpaTetv ttjv BujyTjtrtv cttI tijs dXijOeias, p-aXXov 
eoi/cev evravda Setveoa-ai Ta? ttjs trarpLhos avp.- 
<f)opa<; C7TL &ia/3oXrj tcov ' KOrjvalwv. 

'O 8e TlepiKXr)<; KaTao-Tpeyjrdfievos ttjv "Sd/nov 
a>5 iiravijXOev ei? ra? 'AOijva*;, ra<j>d<; re t£>v 
diroOavovTWv Kara tov ir6Xep,ov ivho^ovs kirolrjae 
Kal tov Xoyov elircov, wcnrep e$o<i iarLv, £irl rcov 

4 arjpaTcov edavyLaaTUidrj. Kara^aivovra 5' uvtov 
uirb tov j3ijpaTO<i al pev aXXai yvvac/ees e&efyovvTO 
Kal (TT€<pdi>ot<; dveSovv Kal raiviais cocnrep dOXij- 
ttjv viKi)(f)opov, ■>) 8' 'EiXttivlkt] irpoaeXdovaa 
TrXr/criov " Tadr," ecprj, " Oavfiacrrd, UepiKXeiSi 
Kal d^ta o~T€<f)dva>v, o? ijplv ttoXXovs Kal uyaBovs 
aTTwXeaas iroXira^ ov ^o'lvi^l iroXepcov oi/Be 
Mtj8oi<;, u>cnrep ovpbs ii&eX(pb<; Kipoov, dXXa 
avppa%ov Kal crvyyev?) vuXiv Kaj aar petpopevo? ." 

5 TavTa rr)<; , KkTnvLKrj<i Xeyoucnjs 6 UepiKXfj<; 
peiSidaa^ djpkpa Xeyerai to tov ' ' Ap^iXo)(pv 
7T/305 avirjv eiTreiv 

Ouk av pvpoici ypavs eova* JjXeicpeo. 
Qavp.ao~Tov Be tl Kal peya (ppovrjcrai KaTairo- 
Xepijcravra rot'? "Safuov<i (pijcrlv avrbv 6 "Jcov, a>? 
1 KaTayayliv Ifuhr and Blass, with F»S : ayaydv. 
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the market-place of Miletus and crucified there, and 
that then, when they had already suffered grievously 
for ten days, he gave orders to break their heads in 
with clubs and make an end of them, and then cast 
■ their bodies forth without burial rites. At all events, 
since it is not the wont of Duris, even in cases where 
he has no private and personal interest, to hold his 
narrative down to the fundamental truth, it is all the 
more likely that here, in this instance, he has given a 
dreadful portrayal of the calamities of his country, 
that he might calumniate the Athenians. 

When Pericles, after his subjection of Samos, had 
returned to Athens, he gave honourable burial 
to those who had fallen in the war, and for the / 
oration which he made, according to the custom, J 
o ver their torn If <s. he wnn the prrpflt.pst .irlmh-iitinn 
But as he came down from the bema, while the rest 
of the women clasped his hand and fastened wreaths 
and fillets on his head, as though he were some 
victorious athlete, Elpinice drew nigh and said : 
"This is admirable in thee, Pericles, and deserving of 
wreaths, in that thou hast lost us many brave citizens, 
not in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like my 
brother Cimon, but in the subversion of an allied and 
kindred city." On Elpinice's saying this, Pericles, 
with a quiet smile, it is said, quoted to her the verse 
of Archilochus : — 

" Thou hadst not else, in spite of years, perfumed 
thyself." 1 

Ion says that he had the most astonishingly great 
thoughts of himself for having subjected the 

1 That is, "thou art too old to meddle in affairs." Cf. 
chapter x. 5. 
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tov pev ' A7 a pe/j.vovo<; erecri Serca fidpfiapov 
iroXiv, avTov Be prjalv ewea tov<; Trpwrov? Kal 
6 SwaTGOTCLTOVS y \wv(t3v kXoVTOS. Kal ovk fjv aBiKOS 
7) a%iwai<;, aXV 6Wc<)9 ttoXXtjv dBijXoTijTa Kal 
peyav eo"%e kivBvvov 0 iroXepos, exirep, a>9 
QovKvSlBr)<; (prjo-l, trap ekayicnov i)X$€ Xapiav 17 
ttoXi? LMpeXeadai tt)<? daXaTTt)^ to rcpuTO? 
' 'Adrjvalovs. 

XXIX. MeTa rauTa KvpaivovTOt yBij tov 
HeXoTrovvrja-ia/cov iroXepov, Kepfcupaioi? iroXepov- 
pevois; virb Kopivdlav eireiae tov Btjfiov diro- 
cneiXat ftorjdeiav Kal TrpoaXafieiv eppcop^vijv 
vavTiicfi Bvvdpei vijcrov, a><? ocrov ovBe7rco IleXo- 

2 TTOvvrjcrlayv eKireTroXepw pevcav Trpbs ai'TOW. "\jrrj(pi- 
aapivov Be tov B-qpov tt)v {Hor)Qeiav a7reo~T€iX-e 
8e/ca vav<t povas eypvTa AaKeBaipovicv, top 
Kipcovos vlov, olcv i<f>v8pi£a)v rroXXr) yap ijp 
evvoia Kal (piXia tus Kt/xwvo? olkw 777309 AaK€- 
Baipoviow;. <»9 dv ovv, el p.r}Bev epyov 
peya pijB' eKirpeires ev ttj azpaTryyia tov 
AaKeSaifioviov yevoiTO, TrpoaBia^X^Oeii) paXXov 
ei? tov XaKQ)vio~p6v, oXlyas avTto vav<i cBwkc Kal 

3 pi) ftovXopevov e^eirep-^re. Kal o\a><? BieTiXa 
koXovwv <u<? pt]Be Tot? bvopaai yvrjaCovi, a^V 
69v€iov<; Kal t-evovs, OTt twv Ki/mui/o? vlwv Ttp pev 
f)V AaKeBatpovios ovopa, tw Be SecraaXos, t^> Be 
'HXeto?. eBoKOvv Be wavTes ck yvvaLKo<; 'ApKaBi- 
Ktj<; yeyovevai. 
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Samians ; whereas Agamemnon was all of ten years \ 
in taking a barbarian city, he had in nine months 1 
time reduced the foremost and most powerful people 
of Ionia. And indeed his estimate of himself was / 
not unjust, nay, the war actually brought with it much / 
uncertainty and great peril, if indeed, as Thucydides / 
says, 1 the city of Samos came within a very little/ 
of stripping from Athens her power on the sea. 
- XXIX. After this, when the billows of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War were already rising and swelling, he 
persuaded the people to send aid and succour to the 
Corcyraeans 2 in their war with the Corinthians, and 
so to attach to themselves an island with a vigorous 
naval power at a time when the Peloponnesians were 
as good as actually at war with them. But when the \ 
people had voted to send the aid and succour, he I 
despatched Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, with ) 
only ten ships, as it were in mockery of him. Now/ 
there was much good-will and friendship on the part 
of the house of Cimon towards the Lacedaemonians. 
In order, therefore, that in case no great or con- 
spicuous achievement should be performed under the 
generalship of Lacedaemonius, he might so be all the 
more caluminated for his laconism, or sympathy with 
Sparta, Pericles gave him only a few ships, and sent 
him forth against his will. And in general he was 
prone to thwart and check the sons of Cimon, on 
the plea that not even in their names were they 
genuinely native, but rather aliens and strangers, 
since one of them bore the name of Lacedaemonius, 
another that of Thessalus, and a third that of Eleius. 
And they were all held to be the sons of a woman of 
Arcadia. 3 

1 viii. 76, 4. 2 433 B.C. 3 Cf. Cimon, xvi. 1. 
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Ka/c<w9 ovv 6 TiepLKKrj<; u/covtov Bia. rd<; Beica 
Taura? rpirjpeis, &>? pixpav pev fioffieiav T0t<? 
Berjdeitri, peydXrjv Be irpofyaaiv toZ? ey/caXovcri 
Trapea')(r)icd)<;, eTepa? av8i<; ecrreiXe irXeiova^ eh 
ri)v Kep/cvpav, a'l perd ttjv pd^rjv cupi/covTO. 

4 Xa\.€7Tau'Ovcrt Be rot? ]£opci0tci<; icai KtxTt)- 
yopovcri rcov ' Adrjvaifov ev Aa/ceBalpovi irpocre- 
yevovro Xleyapeis, alricopevoi irdaT]^ pev uyopa<;, 
ttuvtcov Be Xipevoov, tov 'AOrjvaioi KpciTovaiv, 
etpyecrOai icai aTreXavveaOai irapd ra koivcl 
Blicaia /ecu tow? yeyevijpevovs optcows rot? 
" EXXrjaiv AlyivrjTai Be /ca/covcrdai Bokovvtcs kcu 
ftlaia ircKX^eiv cttotuicovto /cpv<f>a 7rpb<; tou? 
Aa/ceBaipoviovs, <pavepco<; iyicaXeiv Tot? 'AOtj- 
vaiois ov dappovvres. ev Be tovtw koX UorlBata, 
iroXis v r rrrjKoo<i ' AOrjvattov, aVof/co? Be Kopivdccov, 
a-rroardaa xaX voXiopKOvpevrj pdXXov eirera-xyve 
rbv rroXepov. 

5 Ov pl]v dXXd irpecrfieitov re rcepiropevtcv 
'Adrjva^e, koX rov ftacriXetos rcov Aa/ceBaipovLtov 
' Ap%iBdpov rd 7roXXd rcov ejKXrjpdrcov ei9 
BiaXvaeis ayovros real tou? cTvppd^ov; irpavvov- 
to?, ovk civ Boxei crvprrecreiv viro ye rcov aXXcov 
alritov 6 TroXepos rot? 'AOrjvatois, el to yfr/jcpicrpa 
icaOeXeiv to Xleyapi/cbv eTreccrOrjaav koX BiaX- 
Xayrjvai 7rpo? avrovs. Bib icai pdXicrra 7T/30? 
toOto Hepi/cXf]? evavricoOeis, icai irapo^vva<t rbv 
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Accordingly, being harshly criticised because of 
these paltry ten ships, on the ground that he had 
furnished scanty aid and succour to the needy 
friends of Athens, but a great pretext for war to 
her accusing enemies, he afterwards sent out other 
ships, and more of them, to Corcyra, — the ones 
which got there after the battle. 1 

The Caaathjans were incensed at this procedure, 
and denounced the Athenians at Sparta, and were 
joined by the M egaria ns, who brought their com- 
plaint that from every market-place and from all 
the harbours over which the Athenians had control, 
they were excluded and driven away, contrary to the 
common law and the formal oaths of the Greeks ; 
the A egineta ns also, deeming themselves wronged 
and outraged, kept up a secret wailing in the ears of 
the Lacedaemonians, since they had not the courage 
to accuse the Athenians openly. At this juncture 
P otidae a, too, a city that was subject to Athens, 
although a colony of Corinth, revolted, and the 
siege laid to her hastened on the war all the 
more. 

^^Notwithstanding all, since embassies were repeat- 
edly sent to Athens, and since Arehidamus, the 
king of the Lacedaemonians, tried to bring to a 
peaceful settlement most of the accusations of his 
allies and to soften their anger, it does not seem 
probable that the war would have come upon the 
Athenians for any remaining reasons, if only they 
could have been persuaded to rescind their decree 
against the Megarians and be reconciled with them. 
And therefore, since it was Pericles who was most 
of all opposed to this, and who incited the people to* 

1 Cf. Thucydides, i. 50, 5. 
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Brjpov eppelvai rfj Trpb? tou<? 1 Meyapel*; (f>i\o- 
veucla, povos e<r%e tov irdXepov tjjv aniav. 

XXX. AeyovcL Be 7rpeo-fiela<; 'Adijva^e irepl 
tovtwv €k AcuceSaifiovoi dcpiypevrjs, Kal tov 
Tlspi/cXeovs vopov Tiva irpoftaWopevov kwXvovtci 
/cadeXelv to ttivukiov ev a> to yjrrfcpio-pa yeypap- 
pevov eTvy\avev, etVeti/ TloXvdkKt) tmv irpeaftewv 
Tivd' " Sv Be pi) KadeXrj*;, dWa cnpe-^rov etaa> io 
irivaKiov ov yap eari vopos 6 tovto kcoXvgjv- 
Kop-^rov Be tov \6yov cpavevTO<> ovBev ti pa.XX.ov o 
Uepi/cXi)*; eveBwKev. vttT]v pev ovv ti$, to? eoucev, 
avTfp kcu IBla 7T/309 tou<? Meya/3el<? a7re^eia' 
KOLvrjV Be Kal (pavepav iroirjcrdpevo*; ahiav kcit 
av70)v dirorepveadai ttjv lepdv opydBa, ypd<f>et 
yjrrfyiapa KrjpVKa ireptydrjvaL 7rp6<i avrov<; Kal 
irpbs Aa/ceSaipovlov? tov ovtov Kcn>]yopovvTa. 
twv Meyapibiv. tovto pev ovv to "ty>y]<pio~ pud 
Wepitcheovs ecrTLV evyvwpovos Kal (pi\av6pd>Trov 
BiKacoXoyias iy^opevov eirel 8" 6 7rep,<p0€U Krjpvf; 
' AvdepoKpiTOS aiTta twv Meyapeaiv dirodaveiv 
eBo^e, ypd<p€l ylnfyiapM. kut avTcov Xaplvo<;, 
dairovBov pev elvai Kal aKijpvKTOv eyQpav, o<? 8 
av eirififi t?}? 'Attiki)<; 'hleyapecov davaTW ^rjpcov- 
aOai, rot'9 Be o~TpaT7]yov<;, oTav opvvwac tov 
iraTpcov opKov, eiropvveiv oti Kal 81$ dvct irav 
ero? et? ttjv ftleyapLKijv ep/3a\ovcri' Ta<prjvai 2> 
'AvOepoKpiTov irapd ra? Sptacrtas vruAas, at 
vvv AittvXov ovopd^ovTai. 

1 irpos robs Fuhr and Blass, with F a S : *pis. 
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abide by tbeir contention with the Megarians, lie 
alone was held responsible for the wnx.^J 

XXX. They say that when an embassy had come 
from Laeedaemon to Athens to treat of these 
matters, and Pericles was shielding himself behind 
the plea that a eertain law prevented his taking- 
down the tablet on which the deeree was inscribed, 
Polyalces, one of the ambassadors, cried : " Well then, 
don't take it down, but turn the tablet to the wall ; 
surely there's no law preventing that." Clever as 
the proposal was, however, not one whit the more 
did Pericles give in. He must have secretly cherished, 
then, as it seems, some private grudge against the 
Megarians ; but by way of public and open charge 
he aecused them of appropriating to their own 
profane u ses the sacred territory of Eleusis, and 
proposed a deeree that a herald be sent to them, 
the same to go also to the Lacedaemonians with a 
denunciation of the Megarians. This decree, at any 
rate, is the work of Pericles, and aims at a reasonable 
and humane justification of his course. But after 
the herald who was sent, Anthemocritus, had been 
put to death through the agency of the Megarians, 
as it was believed, Charinus proposed a deeree 
against them, to the effect that there be irrecon- 
cilable and implacable enmity on the part of Athois 
towards them, and that whosoever of the Megarians 
should set foot on the soil of Attiea be punished 
with death ; and that the generals, whenever they 
should take their ancestral oath of office, add to 
their oath this clause, that they would invade the 
Megarid twice during eaeh succeeding year ; and 
that Anthemocritus be buried honourably at the 
Thriasian gates, whieh are now called the Dipylum. 
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M.eyapei<; 8e top ' XvOep-OKpirou <j>6vov dtrapvov- 
fievoL ra? atVia? et? ' ' A.o"trao~iav ical HepiieXea 
rpeirovai, yjpd>p.evoi toi? irepi^orjTOL^ fcal Brj- 
udoZeai rovroi<; e/c rwv ' ' Kj(apv&wv o-Tt^iSiot?" 

Tlopvrjv Se "Zifiaidav toWe? MeydpaBe 
veavlac Kkeirrovat nedvaofcoTTaftor 
fcaO' ol MeyapeU 68vvai<t 7re</> v 0-177 (Oficvoi 
avre^eKkety-av \Ao-7racrta9 iropvas 8vo. 

XXXI. Trjv fiev ovv apyjiv 07ro)<; eo~%€v ov 1 
pd&iov yvwvai, toO 8e p.rj \v0fjvai to "tyrfyurpja. 
7rdvTe<; otxravTw*; tt)v alrlav iirt^kpovai T(p TLepi- 
kXcl. irXrjv ol p,ev e/c (ppovijpxiTO*; peydXov /irra 
yvdop.rj'; Kara to fteXriaTOv dina")(yp'icao'Bal 
(pacriv avroi; netpav eVSoo-ew? to irpoajaypxi fcal 
T)]V avyyv>pr)aiv e^op.o\6yrjaiv da0ev€ia<s rjyov- 
p.evov ol 8e p.a\\ov avOaSela rivl /cat <f>i\ov€iKia 
7T/30? evSei^iv iV%yo? TT€pi<f)povr)aai Aa/ceBai- 
pioviwv. 

'H 8e xeipicTTT] pev alrla iracrwv, e^ovca 8e 
TrXelarov? p,dprvpa<;, ovrw 7r&>9 Xeyerat. <t>ei8la<; 
6 7rXaoTf79 ipyoXdftos pev fjv tou dydXparo 1 ;, 
oHTirep eiprjrai, <f>i\o<; 8e tw Hepi/cXel yevopevo? 
/cal p,kyio-rov irap ainq> SwrjOel? toi>9 p.ev 81 
avTOv eo")(6v i%0povs <j)0ovovp,€vo<;, ol 8e rod 
8rjpov 7TOiovp£vot irelpav ev eKeiva, iroio^ t/? 
eaoiTO rip UepttcXei 1 rcpinfe, Mevavd riva tq>v 

1 T$ UtpiK\t~i Fuhr and Blass, with F*S : XltpinXu. 
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But the Megarians denied the murder of Anthe- 
mocritus, and threw the blame for Athenian hate on 
Aspasia and Pericles, appealing to those far-famed 
and hackneyed versicles of the " Acharnians " : — 

" Simaetha, harlot, one of Megara's womankind, 
Was stolen by gilded youths more drunk than 
otherwise ; 

And so the Megarians, pangs of wrath all reeking 
hot, 

Paid back the theft and raped of Aspasia's 
harlots two." 1 

ell, then, whatever the original ground 
for enacting the decree, — and it is no easy matter to 
determine this, — the fact that it was not rescinded 
all men alike lay to the charge of Pericles. Only, 
some say that he persisted in his refusal in a lofty 
spirit and with a clear perception of the best 
interests of the city, regarding the injunction laid 
upon it as a test of its submissiveness, and its 
compliance as a confession of weakness; while others 
hold that it was rather with a sort of arrogance and 
love of strife, as well as for the display of his power, 
that he scornfully defied the Lacedaemonians. . 

But the worst charge of all, and yet the one which 
has the most vouchers, runs something like this. 
Pheidias the sculptor was contractor for the great 
statue, as I have said, and being admitted to the 
friendship of Pericles, and acquiring the greatest 
influence with him, made some enemies through the 
jealousy which he excited ; others also made use of 
him to test the people and see what sort of a judge 
it would be in a case where Pericles was involved. 



1 Verses 524 ff. 
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<$>€1&lov avvepyow TTeLaavTes i/cirijv iv dyopd 
icaOi^ovGiv, aiToufievov dBeiav iirl p.rjvvo'ei /ecu 

3 tcciTTjyopia tov <t><uBlov. Trpoo-Be%ap.evov Be rov 
Stjfxov tov avdpwnov kcu yevop.evi)<> iv i/CfcX-qala 
Si(o^€a)<;, /cXoTral fiev ovk yXey^ovTO' to yap 
yjpvaiov oi/Tto? eu0v<; e£ "PXV$ T £ ayak/xari 
nrpoaeipydoaTO kol 7repi€0rjK€V 6 <t>eiBia<; yvtofirj 
tov TIepi/cXeovs wene irav BvvaTov elvai irepi- 
eXovaiv diroBel^ai tov aTadfiov, o /cal Tore tovs 
KaTrjyopovs itceXevae iroielv 6 Uepi/cXrjs. 

4 'H Be B6£a twv epywv eVte£e (pdovto tov 
<t?€i8lav, /cat fiaXio-ff* oti ttjv 7rpo? 'Afia^ova? 
p.d)^7]v iv tt) dairiBi iroioiv avTov Tiva fMop(f)t]v 
iv€TV7ra>(T€ Trpea/SvTOV <f>a\a/cpov ireTpov iirr)p- 
fievov Bi afxtf)0T€pQ)v tS>v ^€ipa>v, teal tov Uepi- 
/cXeovs el/cova Tray/cdXr)v eve6>}/ce p,ayop.evov 7rpb<> 
'Afia^ova. to Be a-)^fjfia tt}? ~)(eip6<;, dvaTeivovat]^ 
Bopv irpb t/}<? en/re<09 tov Uepi/cXeovs, TreTToirj- 
fievov evpLrj-)(dvu)<i olov iiri/cpvTrTeiv ftovXerai ttjv 
ofioioTrjTa irapa(})aivo/xivi}v eicaTepwdev. 

5 'O puev ovv <t>«6Ya9 eh to BeafxayTJjpcov dira- 
%#ei9 iTeXevTrjae voaijaas, &>9 Si (pacriv evioi, 
<^apfiaKoi<;, inl BiafioXfj tov Uepi/cXeov*; tS)v 
i^Opoiv irapaaKevaaavTcov. to> Be firjuvTrj Mevavi 
ypdtyavTOS TXvkq)vo<; aTeXeiav 6 877/409 eSrofce, 
zeal irpoaeTa^e tois aTpaTi,yol<; eirifieXeladai Tt}<; 
uo'(paXela<; tov dv0pd>irov. 
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These latter persuaded one Menon, an assistant of 
Pheidias, to take a suppliant's scat in the market- 
place and demand immunity from punishment in 
case he should bring information and accusation 
against Pheidias. The people accepted the man's 
proposal, and formal prosecution of Pheidias was 
made in the assembly. Embezzlement, indeed, was 
not proven, for the gold of the statue, from the very 
start, had been so wrought upon and cast about it by 
Pheidias, at the wise suggestion of Pericles, that it 
could all be taken off and weighed, 1 and this is what 
Pericles actually ordered the accusers of Pheidias to 
do at this time. 

But the reputation of his works nevertheless 
brought a burden of jealous hatred upon Pheidias, 
and especially the fact that when he wrought the 
battle of the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, 
he carved out a figure that suggested himself as a 
bald old man lifting on high a stone with both hands, 
and also inserted a very fine likeness of Pericles 
fighting with an Amazon. And the attitude of the 
hand, which holds out a spear in front of the face of 
Pericles, is cunningly contrived as it were with a 
desire to conceal the resemblance, which is, however, 
plain to be seen from either side. 

Pheidias, accordingly, was led away to prison, and 
died there of sickness ; but some say of poison 
which the enemies of Pericles provided, that they 
might bring calumny upon him. And to Menon 
the informer, on motion of Glycon, the people 
gave immunity from taxation, and enjoined upon 
the generals to make provision for the man's 
safety. 

1 Cf. Thucydicles, ii. 13, 5. 
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XXXII. Uepl Be rovrov rov %povov * katraala 
Bi/crjv e<f>evyev daefielas, 'Epplinrov rov /ea>p,rpBo- 
noiov Bicb/covro? koX irpocrKarijyopovvros a>9 
UepixXeT yvval/ca? iXevdepas ei? to avrb cpoirco- 
eras vTTohe'XpLTO. teal yjnjcpicrpa Ato7T€t#J/? eypa- 
y\rev elcrayyeXXecrOai rov? rd dela p,rj vofii^omas 
r) Xoyovs irepl rcov pLerapalcov BiBdo~Koma<;, 
direpeiBopevos eh Tlepi/cXea Be 'Avai;ay6pov rr)v 

2 virbvoiav. Beyopevov Be rov Brjpov /cal irpoaie- 
pevov rd<s Bia/3oXd<;, ovrcos f]Br) -^njcpicrp.a Kvpov- 
rai, A.paKOvri8ov ypdyjravro<;, oirco? ol Xoyoi rcov 
%pi)p.drcov V7rb UepitcXeov; eh toim? Upvrdveis 
diroredelev, ol Be Bucacrral rrjv yfrfjepov cltto rov 
ficop,ov cpepovre? ev rfj jroXei tcplvoiev. '' 'Ayvcoi' Be 
rovro pev dcpeTXe rov '^rrjcplo-paros, Kpiveerdai Be 
rrjv Bikt)v eypatyev ev BiKaarah %iXloi<; /cat 
TrevraKOcriois, etre icXoTrf}<; teal Bcopcov etr clBiklov 
(SovXoiro Ti<? ovopd^eiv rrjv Bi'co^tv. 

3 'A<nracrtav pev ovv e^rjrrjcraro, iroXXa rrdvv 
rrapd rrjv BIktjv, a>9 Klo")(Lvr)5 tpi)criv, d(f>eh virep 
avrrj<i Bd/cpva koX BerjOeh rcov Bt/caarcbv Ava£a- 
ybpav Be" <j>*Qr)8eh igeTrepLyjrev Ik t^? 7ro\eo>9. 
&><? Be Bid <$>ei8iov irpocreTnaiae rco B7)pco, <f)oj3rj- 
Oeh to BiKacTTrjpiov peXXovra tov iroXep.ov teal 
v7rorv<p6pevov egetcavcrev, iXirl^cov Biao~KeBdo~eiv 
rd eyKXi']p,ara koX raireivcoaeiv rov <f>06vov ev 
irpdypacri peydXot<; ical kivBvvols rf)<; iroXeco*; 
ifceivcp p,6vco Bid rb d^lcopa teal rrjv Bvvapuv 
dvaOelcrr)^ eavrrjv. at pev ovv atrial Bi a? ov/c 176 
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XXXII. About this time also Aspasia was put on 
trial for impiety, Hermippus the comic pcet being 
her prosecutor, who alleged further against her that 
she received free-born women into a place of assign- 
ation for Pericles. And Diopeithes brought in a bill 
providing for the public impeachment of such as did 
not believe in gods, or who taught doctrines regard- 
ing the heavens, directing suspicion against Pericles 
by means of Anaxagoras. The people accepted witli 
delight these slanders, and so, while they were in this 
mood, a bill was passed, on motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles should deposit his accounts of public 
moneys with the prytanes, and that the jurors should 
decide upon his case with ballots which had lain 
upon the altar of the goddess on the acropolis. But 
Hagnon amended this clause of the bill with the 
motion that the case be tried before fifteen hundred 
jurors in the ordinary way, whether one wanted to 
call it a prosecution for embezzlement and bribery, or 
malversation. 



^Well, then, Aspasia he begged off", by shedding 

copious tears at the trial, as Aeschines says, and 
by entreating the jurors ; and he feared for Anax- 
agoras so much that he sent him away from the 
city. And since in the case of Pheidias he had 
come into collision with the people, he feared a 
jury in his own case, and so kindled into flame 
the threatening and smouldering war, hoping thereby 
to dissipate the charges made against him and allay 
the people's jealousy, inasmuch as when great under- 
takings were on foot, and great perils threatened, 
the city entrusted herself to him and to him alone, 
by reason of his worth and poweiy Such, then, are 
the reasons which are alleged for his not suffering 
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el'acrev evBovvai Aa/ceBatpovioi? rbv Brjpov, avrai 
Xeyovrai, rb 8' dXijOes dBrjXov. 

XXXIII. Ot Be Aa/ceBatpoviot ytvcbo~/covre<; &>9 
e/celvov /caraXvOtvros el? rrdvra p.aXa/ccorepoi<; 
Xprjaovrai roi<{ 'A0T)vaiot,<;, e/ceXevov avrovt rb 
dyo<; eXavvetv rb KvXcovetov, 1 <Z rb pujrpoOev 
yevo? rov Uepi/cXeovs evo^ov ?]v, a>9 ©ovkvBcBij<; 
iaroprjKev. 2 i) Be rrelpa 7repiearr) rot? 7re/ii/ra<nf 
el? rovvavrlov dvrl yap viro-tyias ical Bia0o\ij<; 
6 Hept,/cXrj<; en pei^ova rrianv eaye ical rifirjv 
rrapa, t<h? 7roXirai<;, &>9 p.dXiara p-icrovvrcov /cal 

2 <f>o/3ovp,evcov e/celvov rcov rroXepLwv. Bib /cal rrplv 
ep/SaXetv et? rr\v ' Arrc/crjv rbv Ap^iBapov e%rwra 
rob? WeXoiroivrjalovs Trpoeiire rot? 'AdijvaloH;, 
av apa raXXa Bycbv 6 ' Ap%iBapo<; airkyrirai rw>v 
e/celvov Bia rrjv %evlav rrjv ovaav avrol<i, rj Bia- 
fioXr)<; TOi9 ix0pol<; evBiBov? dcpoppds, on rf/ 
TToXei /cal ri-jv ^wpav /cal Ta? eVauXe*? eiriBL- 
BcDcriv. 

3 'l&pfidXXovaiv ovv et<; rrjv 'Arri/crjv crrparcp 
peydXw AaxeBaipoviot perd rcov avpupdycov, 
, Ap%iBdp,ov rov /?acri\e&>9 i)youpevov. /cal Byovv- 
T69 r>)v yd)pav irporjXOov et'9 , A^apva<; /cal 
/career par oireBevcrav , to? rcov 'Adrjvaicov ov/c 
dve^opevcov, aXX,' xj-tt 6pyrj<; /cal (f>povt]p.aro<; 

A Biapa%ovpev(ov 7rpo? avrow. tw Be Ylept/cXei 
Beivbv i(paivero 77/209 rov<i e^a/ciapvplov<; IleXo- 
rrovvT)<TLWv /cal Hoicorcov birXira*; (rocrovroi yap 

1 iAavvtiv rb KvKwi'tiov Fuhr and Blass, with BCF"S : 
iAavveiv 

3 l<n6pr\Ktv Fuhr and IJlass, with BCF^S : ftpr)Ktr. 
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the people to yield to the Lacedaemonians ; but the 
truth about it is not clear. 

XXXIII. The Lacedaemonians, perceiving that if 
he were deposed they would find the Athenians 
more pliant in their hands, ordered them to drive 
out the Cylonian pollution, 1 in which the family of 
Pericles on his mother's side was involved, as 
Thucydides states. 2 But the attempt brought a 
result the opposite of what its makers designed, for 
in place of suspicion and slander, Pericles won even 
greater confidence and honour among the citizens 
than before, because they saw that their enemies 
hated and feared him above all other men. There- 
fore also, before Archidamus invaded Attica with 
the Peloponnesians, Pericles made public proclama- 
tion to the Athenians, that in case Archidamus, 
while ravaging everything else, should spare his 
estates, either out of regard for the friendly tie that 
existed between them, or with an eye to affording 
his enemies grounds for slander, he would make over 
to the city his lands and the homesteads thereon. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
invaded Attica with a great host under the leader- 
ship of Archidamus the king. And they advanced, 
ravaging the country as they went, as far as 
Acharnae, where they encamped, supposing that the 
Athenians would not tolerate it^ but would fight 
with them out of angry pride. /Pericles, however, 
looked upon it as a tenible thing to join battle with 
sixty thousand Peloponnesian and Boeotian hoplites 

1 That is, members of the Alcmaeonid family, which was 
involved in the ftain of bloodguiltiness when the archon 
Megacles, about 636 B.C., sacrilegiously slew the followers of 
Cylon. See Plutarch, Solon, xii. 1-3 ; Thucydides, i. 126. 

a 1. 127, 1. 
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fjaav oi to irpwrov e/j.j3a\6vT€<;) inrcp auTrjs tt}<; 
7ToXeco9 fidynjv o-vvd\jrar tow 8e fioukofievov? 
fid^aOai Kai Bvairadovvrat 7roo<? to, yivo/ieva 
Kareirpavve, Xeycov a><? 8ev8pa fiev Tiirjdevra Kai 
KOirevra <f>veTai Ta^ew?, dv8pa)v Be 8ca<f)6apivTcov 

5 avffi? TV^elv ov pd8iov ecni. tov 8k Srjfiov ets 
i/cic\r)(riav ov crvvtjye 8e8i(*)<; fSiaaffrjvai trapa 
yvdofirjv, dXX' wairep veax; Kvfiepvijrr)? dvifiov 
kcvtiovtos iv neXdyei difievo? ei> iravra Kai Kara- 
reivat tcl oVAa ^prjrai t/; T€X v V' 8aKpva Kai 
8ei)<T€i<> eirifiaTtov vavruovrcov Kai <f>of3ovfievcov 
idaas, oi/tw? iKeivos, to Te darv crvyKXelaa^ Kai 
KaTa\a/3oi)v iravra <j>vXaKal<i 7r/3o<? d<r<j>dXeiav, 
i^prjro Tot? avTOV Xoyio~p.ol<;, fipa^ia (f)povrc£(ov 

6 toov KaraffowvTwv Kai Bva^epaivovTcov. Kairoi 
ttoXXoI fiev avTOv toov (fiiXoov 8e6fievot irpoae- 
Keivro, ttoXXoI 8e toov i)^6pa>v aTreiXovvTe? Kai 
Karr)yopovvT€<i, %opoi 1 8' rj8ov do-funa Kai CKoofi- 
fiara 7roo9 ala^vvr^v, i<j)vf3pi£ovT€<; avrov ttjv 
(nparrjyLav to? dvav8pov koI Trpoiep.evr]v ra 
irpdyfiara toi<? 7roXefiloi<i. etre^vero 8k Kai 
KXeoov 77877, 8ia T779 7r/)o<? eKelvov 0/37779 tcov 

7 7to\lto)v 7ropev6fievo<; eVt tt]v 8r)fiaycoyiav, a>? 
TiwdiraicrTa TavTa 8i]Xot Troi-qaavTo^t 'Rpfinnrov 

HacriXev aaTvpatv, t'i ttot ovk edeXeit 
86pv fSaaTa^eiv, dXXa. \6yov<; fiev 
irepl tov troXifiov 8eivov<; irapey(ei<;,~ 
^vxv TeX^TO? vwecrTiv; 3 

1 XT 0 ' Fuhr and Blass, with F"S : noKKoL 
3 vaptx t,s Fuhr, with S : irapixv- 

3 ^vxh • • • vvtanv Fuhr and Blass, after Empcrius : 

ituXV • • • V**OTT)S. 
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(those who made the first invasion were as numerous 
as that), and stake the city itself upon the issue. 
So he tried to calm down those who were eager to 
fight, and who were in distress at what the enemy 
was doing, by saying that trees, though cut and 
lopped, grew quickly, but if men were destroyed it 
was not easy to get them again. And he would 
not call the people together into an assembly, 
fearing that he would be constrained against his 
better judgement, but, like the helmsman of a ship, 
who, when a stormy wind swoops down upon it in 
the open sea, makes all fast, takes in sail, and 
exercises his skill, disregarding the tears and 
entreaties of the sea-sick and timorous passengers, 
so he shut the city up tight, put all parts of it 
under safe garrison, and exercised his own judge- 
ment, little heeding the brawlers and malcontents. 
And yet many of his friends beset hiin with 
entreaties, and many of his enemies with threats 
and denunciations, and choruses sang songs of 
scurrilous mockery, railing at his generalship for its 
cowardice, and its abandonment of everything to 
the enemy. Cleon, too, was already harassing him, 
taking advantage of the wrath with which the 
citizens regarded him to make his own way toward 
the leadership of the people, as these anapaestic 
verses of Hermippus 1 show : — 

" Thou king of the Satyrs, why pray wilt thou not 
Take the spear for thy weapon, and stop the dire 
talk 

With the which, until now, thou conductest the war, 
While the soul of a Teles is in thee ? 

1 From his " Moirai," or Fates. Kock, Com. Att. Frag., i. 
pp. 236 £. 
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, , A 

Kuy%€ipiBiov 8' aKovfjlaickripa 
7rapadT]yofievr)<; fipvxeis kottiBo?, 1 
Brjx&els aidoivi KXe'om. 

XXXIV. UXrjv V7r y ovBevbs i/<ivi}dr) twv toiov- 
tg)v 6 HepiKXr/s, dXXa irpaa><i Kai ai(07rj] rrjv 
dBo^iav /ecu ttjv cnrexdeiav vfyiardpLevos, kcl\ veoiv 
i/cctTov eVt rrjv lleXoirovvtjaov gtoXov iKTrifnrwv 
avTO<i ov avve^eTrXevaev, aXX' efieivev oiKOvpcov 
Kai Bid xeipbs e%tt>^ rrjf ttoXlv, etwj dTrrfXXdyqaav 
oi UeXoTTOvvrjcrioi. Oepcnrevcov Be tou? 7roXXov<; 
Ofia)<; acr^aXAoi>Ta<> eVt tw TroXifio), BiavofiaLS re 
■XPtj/jLutcdv dveXdfiftave Kai KXi]pov%ia<; eypatpev 
Alycvr)TCt<; yap e'£eXao-a? diravra^ Bievei/ue tijv 
vrjaov 'Adt]vaiG)v toi? Xct)(ovcriv. r)v Be tis 
Traprjyopia Kai a<f> wv eiraayov ci ttoX( fuoi. /cal 
yap oi TrepnrXiovTes rrjv UeXoTrovinjaov 'yy > P av 
re ttoXXtjv tcd)/.ia5 Te Kai iroXeis fiircpd*; BieTropdij- 
aav, Kai tcajd yr/v auTO? ifi/SaX(ov ei<; ttjv 
MeyapiKTjv €(pdmpe iraaav. y Kai BrjXov r)v oti 1 
7roJfci fxev BpwvTes Kara yrjv KaKci 2 tou? A8i]- 
va^W, TToXXa, Be 7rd<7%oi>Te9 vtt % iKeivwv eV 
OaXaTTt}?, ovk dv ei9 p-rjKOs 7roXefiov togovtov 
irpovftijo-av, dXXd Ta^ew? uireZiTov, ayenep e£ 
dpxv'* o Ilept/fX?}? irporiyopevaei; el fit) ri Bai/uo- 
viov vTrr)vavTi(odr] rot? dvOpwrnvois Xoyio~fiol$. 

Nt)i> Be irpwTov plv i) Xot/xeoS?;? iveireae <f>0opa 
Kai KaTevefitjdr] rrjv uKfid^ovaav rfkiKiav Kai 
Buvafiiv v<j> rj<t koX rd auip-ara KaKOvpxvoi Kai 

1 Kayxf'ptMou . . . xoirfoos CoraeV restoration of these 
corrupt vei-Bes, adopted by Fuhr. 

2 Kark yi\v ica/ch Fuhr and Blass, with F*S : icaicd. 
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If the tiniest knife is but laid on the stone 
To give it an edge, thou gnashest thy teeth, 
As if bitten by fiery Cleon." 

XXXIV. However, Pericles was moved by no such 
things, but gently and silently underwent the 
ignominy and the hatred, and, sending out an 
armament of a hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus, did not himself sail with it, but 
remained behind, keeping the city under watch and 
ward and well in hand, until the Peloponnesians 
withdrew. Then, by way of soothing the multitude, 
who, in spite of their enemies' departure, were 
distressed over the war, he won their favour by 
distributions of moneys and proposed allotments of 
conquered lands ; the Aeginetans, for instance, he 
drove out entirely, and parcelled out their island 
among the Athenians by lot. And some consolation 
was to be had from what their enemies suffered. 
For the expedition around the Peloponnesus ravaged 
much territory and sacked villages and small cities, 
while Pericles himself, by land, invaded the Megarid 
and razed it all. Wherein also it was evident that, 
though their enemies did the Athenians much harm 
by land, they suffered much too at their hands by 
sea, and therefore would not have protracted the 
war to such a length, but would have speedily given 
up, just as Pericles prophesied in the beginning, had 
not a terrible visitation from heaven thwarted 
human calculations. 

As it was, in the first place, a pestilential 
destruction fell upon them 1 and devoured clean the 
prime of their youth and power. It weakened 

1 430 B.C. Cf. Thucydides, ii. 47-54. 
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T/z? -v/rtr^a? TravTavaaiv r)ypi(b6r)aav irpb<; rbv 
YlepiKXea, Kai Kaddirep larpbv fj irartpa rfj voam 
7rapa(j)pov^aavTe<; dSiKeiv iire^lprjaav, avcnrei- 
crdtvT€<; vtto tojv lyQpwv a>9 tt/i> pkv vbaov rj tov 
XwpiTiKOv tt\t]0ov<; ei'<? to dcnv avp,(f>6pr]aK 

4 direpyd^erai, 1 6epov<s topq ttoWwv 6p.ov XvSrjv 
iv olfctffiaai puKpols Kai aKrjvcopiaai irviyrjpoh 
rjvayicaa-pLevcw ScairaaOai hiairav ol/covpbv Kai 
dpyrjv dvTi Ka6apa<s Kai dvaireiTTapJvr]^ rrj<; 
irporepov, tovtov 8' aino<; 6 rfi iro\ep.o> rbv 
dirb rr]<; %w/)a9 o^kov eh rd rtixq Kara^ed- 
p£Po<; Kai 777309 ovBev dvdpdbirois too~ovtoi<; 
pxvos, a\\' iwv wairep fioaKijpuiTa Ka9eipyp,kvov<; 
dvairtp.irK.aG Oat <j)dopds air dXKrjkoiv, Kai p.rj- 
hep-Lav p£ral3o\r]V p.r)8 dva-^rv)(riv eKiroplfav. 

XXXV. Tavra f3ov\6p,evo<; IdaQai Kai ri irapa- 
Xvireiv tou9 iro\ep.[ov<;, eKarbv Kai irevTijKOVTa 
vavs £ir\r)pov, Kai iroWov? Kai dyaOoixt oirXiTa? 
Kai iirireas dvaf3i/3acrdp,evo<; ep.e\\ev dvdyeaOat, 
p.eyaXrjv iXiriBa t<H9 iro\cTai<; Kai (pofiov ovk eXdr- 
TtoTot9 iro\ep.ioi<; dirb Tocravrrjs lo^yo*; irapaa^v. 
7]8r) Be ireir\r)p(op.ev(t)v twi' vewv Kai tov Uepi- 
Kkeov 9 dva/3€/3r)KOTO<; iirl ttjv eavrov rpfqprj rbv 
pev r)\iov eK\iveiv avveftrj Kai yeveaOai <tkoto<;, 
eKTrXayfjvaL 8£ iravra^ a>9 717009 p.eya arjpLelov. 

2 bpwv ovv 6 UepiK\rj<j ireptyofiov tov Kvfiepvrjrrjv 
Kai 8cr)iropr)p,evov, dviax € ttjv ')(\ap.v8a irpb r<av 
1 4ir«p7oC«To» Fuhr and Blass, with F»S : tpyd(*rat. 
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them in body and in spirit, and made them 
altogether wild against Pericles, so that, for all the 
world as the mad will attack a physician or a father, 
so they, in the delirium of the plague, attempted 
to do him harm, persuaded thereto by his enemies. 
These urged that the plague was caused by the 
crowding of the rustic multitudes together into the 
city, where, in the summer season, many were 
huddled together in small dwellings and stifling 
barracks, and compelled to lead a stay-at-home and 
inactive life, instead of being in the pure and open 
air of heaven as they were wont. They said that 
Pericles was responsible for this, who, because of 
the war, had poured the rabble from the country 
into the walled city, and then gave that mass of 
men no employment whatever, but suffered them, 
thus penned up like cattle, to fill one another full 
of corruption, and provided them no change or 
respite. 

<•». XXXV. Desiring to heal these evils, and at the 
same time to inflict some annoyance upon the 
enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships of w ar, 
and, after embarking many brave hoplites and 
horsemen, was on the point of putting out to sea, 
affording great hope to the citizens, and no less 
fear to the enemy in consequence of so great a 
force. But when the ships were already manned, 
and Pericles had gone aboard his own trireme, it 
chanced that the sun was eclipsed and darkness 
came on, and all were thoroughly frightened, 
looking upon it as a great portent. Accordingly, 
seeing that his steersman was timorous and utterly 
perplexed, Pericles held up his cloak before the 
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oyp-etov 1 avTov, /cat 7rapaKaXvyjra<; yjpcoTTjae p.r\ ri 
heivbv r) Beivov twos oierai o-rjpelov to? 8' ovk 
e<f)7], " Tt ovv," ehrev, " e/celvo tovtov Bia<j>epei, 
ir\rjV ore fiel^ov ri tt}<; -xXapvBo*; earl to irewoir)- 
xb<t ttjv iTTiaKOTtjcriv; " ravra pev ovv iv Tat? 
a)(o\ai<t XeyeTau twv <f)iXoo~6<f)a>v. 

3 'HLKirXevaa*; 8' ovv 6 Tlept/c\rj<; ovt dXXo tl BokcI 
tt)? Trapa(TK€vrj^ d^iov Spacrai, 7roXiopKi')o~a<; T€ 
tt)v lepdv 'ULirLBavpov eXulBa irapaaypvcrav &>? 
uXwaopevrjv direTV^e Bid ttjv voaov. enriyevopukvi) 
yap ovk civtovs povov, dXXa zeal tou? ottcoctovv Ty 
arparta avpp.i^avTa<; TrpoaBie<p6eipev. ex tovtov 
^aXe7rw? BiaKeipevov? tou? ' ' AOijvaiov? irpbs avrov 

4 eireipaTO iraprjyopetv /cat dvaOappvveiv. oit p.rjv 
TrapeXvae ttjv opyrjv ovBe peTeireiae irporepov »; 
Ta? ijri]<j>ov<; Xa/36vTa<; eV avrbv eh ra<; ^eipa<; kcu 
yevofiepovs Kvpiovs dfaXeadai ttjv arpaTtjytav kcu 
£rjp,i&aai yjpr)paaiv, &>v dpiBpbv oi top eXd-^iaTOV 
irevreKalheKa raXavTa, TrevrijKOvra 8' oi rov 
trXelo-TOv ypd<j>ovo~iv. eireypdfyr) Be rrj hitcy Karr\- 
yopo<t, <w<? pep 'I8o/jei>eu? Xeyet, ¥LXea>p, <u? Be 
®e6<f>paaro<;, St/i/ua?* 6 Be TIoptikos 'Hpa/cXetBr]*; 
KaKpmLBav etprj/ce. 

XXXVI. Ta pev ovv Brjpoaia Ta^cw? epeXXe 
TravaecrOai, 2 KaQdirep xevrpov eh tovtov apu 
irXrjyfi rov 6vpx>v d<f>eiKOTO)p twv ttoXXwv ra 8' 
ol/ceia p.o%07)pa)<; etyev ai/Ttp Kara tc top Xoipiop 

1 twv Cif-fa'f Fuhr and Ulass, with F*S : tt)s tytwt. 

2 iraiireoBai Fuhr and Blaas, with F*S, and after Retake : 
iravtaOau 
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man's eyes, and, thus covering them, asked him if 
he thought it anything dreadful, or portentous of 
anything dreadful. " No," said the steersman. 
"How then," said Pericles, "is yonder event 
different from this, except that it is something 
rather larger than my cloak which has caused the 
obscurity ? " At any rate, this tale is told in the 
schools of philosophy. 

Well, then, on sailing forth, Pericles seems toy 
have accomplished nothing worthy of his prepara- \ 
tions, but after laying siege to sacred Epidaurus,/ 
which awakened a hope that it might be captured/ 
be had no such good fortune, because of the plague. 
Its fierce onset destroyed not only the Athenians 
themselves, but also those who, in any manner 
soever, had dealings with their forces. The 
Athenians being exasperated against him on this 
account, he tried to appease and encourage them. 
He did not, however, succeed in allaying their 
wrath, nor yet in changing their purposes, before 
they got their hostile ballots into their hands, 
became masters of his fate, stripped him of his 
command, and punished him with a fine.J The 
amount of this was fifteen talents, according to 
those who give the lowest, and fifty, according to 
those who give the highest figures. The public 
prosecutor mentioned in the records of the case 
was Cleon, as Idomeneus says, but according to 
Theophrastus it was Simmias, and Heracleides 
Ponticus mentions Lacratides. 

XXXVI. So much, then, for his public troubles ; 
they were likely soon to cease, now that the multi- 
tude had stung him, as it were, and left their passion 
with their sting ; but his domestic affairs were in a 
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ouk oXLyov? dirofiaXovri rcov imrrjSeicov Kal 
o~rd<T€i Siarerapay/xeva 1 rroppcodev. 6 yap irpea- 
{3vraro<% avrov rd>v yvt]aia>v viwv sZavdnnros 
<j>vo~ei re 8a7ravrjpb<i ojv Kal yvvaiKi via Kal irokv- 
reXei <tvvoikwv, TiadvSpov dvyarpl rov 'EttiXvkov, 
^aXe7rw5 €<f)€pe rrjv rov rrarpbs aKplfteiav y\l- 

2 cr-ftpa /cal Kara, piKpbv avra) xopr)yovvro<;. iripv^a^ 
ovv 777009 riva reov <f>L\(ov eXafiev dpyvpiov a>9 rov 
UepiK\eov<; Ke\evaavro<;. itcetvov 8' varepov drrai- 
rovvro<;, 6 fiev JHepi/cXfjf; koI Sitcrjv avrfi rrpoa- 
eXa%e, to he fieipd/ciov 6 Ga.v0nnro<; eVt rovrip 
^aXe7TW5 8taredel<; iXoi86pei rbv rrarepa, rrpwrov 
fiev €K(f>ep(ov irrl yiXcori ra<; oikoi 8iarpi/3a<: 
avrov /cal rov<; Xoyoi/9 ov<s iizoieiro 2 fiera rcov 

3 <ro(f>ia-r(ov. irevrddXov yap rivos uKOvriep rrard- 
l~avro<; 'JLiririfwv rov <t>ap<rd\tov dKovcia^ zeal 
/carafcreivavros, fjfiepav oXrjv dvaXaxrat fiera, 
Tlparayopov 8ta7ropovvra irorepov rb dxovriov J} 
rbv fiaXbvra fiakXov r) rov<} dycovodera 1 ; Kara rbv 
opBbrarov \byov alriovs 'xpr) rov irddow; rp/eiaOat,. 
7rpb<s 8e rovrot<; Kal rrjv rrepl rf}<; yvvatKO<s 8ia- 
J3o\t)V vtto rov EiavOliriTov <j>7](xlv 6 Xrrjo'ifi^po- 
TO? eh rov<; 7roXXoi»9 8iaairapy)vai, Kal oXw? 
dvrjKearov dyjpi rij<; reXevrf}*; rq> veavlo-Kco 77/309 
rbv rraripa Trapafielvai rijv 8ia<f>opdv drrkdave 
yap 6 szdvdnnros iv rep \otf.ico voarjaa<i. 

4 ' KiriftaXe Be Kal rrjv d8e\(f)i)v 6 UepiKXij^i rore 
Kal rcov Kt]8eo-ro)v Kal (f>ik(ov rov<; 7rXei'o-TOf9 Kal 

1 Siarcrapayfitva Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : Siartrapay- 

2 iiroturo Fnhr and Blass, with F*S, and after Sauppo : 
iirolti. 
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sorry plight, since he had lost not a few of his 
intimate friends during the pestilence, and had for 
some time been rent and torn by a family feud. 
The eldest of his legitimate sons, Xanthippus, who 
was naturally prodigal, and had married a young 
and extravagant wife, the daughter of Tisander, the 
son of Epilycus, was much displeased at his father's 
exactitude in making him but a meagre allowance, 
and that a little at a time. Accordingly, he sent to 
one of his father's friends and got money, pre- 
tending that Pericles bade hini do it. When the 
friend afterwards demanded repayment of the loan, 
Pericles not only refused it, but brought suit against 
him to boot. So the young fellow, Xanthippus, 
incensed at this, fell to abusing his father, 
publishing abroad, to make men laugh, his conduct 
of affairs at home, and the discourses which he held 
with the sophists. For instance, a certain athlete 
had hit Epitimus the Pharsalian with a javelin, 
accidentally, and killed him, and Pericles, Xanthippus 
said, squandered an entire day discussing with 
Protagoras whether it was the javelin, or rather the 
one who hurled it, or the judges of the contests, 
that " in the strictest sense " ought to be held 
responsible for the disaster. Besides all this, 
the slanderous charge concerning his own wife 
Stesimbrotus says was sown abroad in public by 
Xanthippus himself, and also that the quarrel which 
the young man had with his father remained utterly 
incurable up to the time of his death, — for 
Xanthippus fell sick and died during the plague. 

Pericles lost his sister also at that time, and of 
his relatives and friends the largest part, and those 
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XpTJO-lfMOTUTOVS 7T/90? TTJV 7To\irelaV. OV fJ,T]P 

drxelirev ov8e rrpovBwKe to (f>p6vtjfia KaX to fieyedos 
rrjs tyv^S virb rwv o-vp.<f)opu)V, aXk' ovSe Kkaiwv 
ovSe Krjhevwv oiiBe 717)09 rd<f>q> rivbs a><f)dr) r<av 
avay/caiwv, rrpLv ye Br) teal rbv irepi\onrov avrov 
5 ra>v yvrjatwv vltov 1 dirofiaXeiv YldpaXov. iirX rov- 
ru> Be Kafi<f>del<i eireipdro fiev iytcaprepelv r<p 
r]6ei KaX Bia<f>vXdrreiv to p-eyaXo-^rv^ov, em- 
<f)€pcav Be tw veicpw are^avov rjrrrjdrf rov Tradovs 
7rpc? tt)v oyjriv, a>o~re K:\av0fi6v Te prjgai KaX TrXfj- 
#05 eK^at BaKpvwv, ovBeirore roiovrov oi/Bev ev 
ra> Xotirw f3itp Trei70ir)K 009. 

XXXVII. T?)? he 7roXe<w? ■jretpwp.evr)*; ra>v aX- 
Xcov arparijycov et? rbv iroXepiov KaX pyjropcov, a>9 
8' ovSet? ftdpos ex^v icoppoirov ouS' d^lcop,a 77-009 
roaavrrjv e^eyyvov r\yep.oviav efyalvero, ttoOovcttjs 
eKeivov KaX KaXovcri)<; eVi to firjfia KaX to crpa- 
rrjyiov, dOvpwv KaX Keifxevos oikol Biol to wei'dos 
vii 'A\ki/3iuBov KaX r<av aXXcov errelaOrj (piXcov 

2 vpoeXOelv. diroXoyr]aap.evov Be rov Bi]p,ov rr\v 
dyv(op.oavvrjv irpbs avrov, viroBet-dpevos avOis 
ra, irpdyp,ara KaX arparrjyb^ aipedeX* yrrjeraro 
Xvdfjvai rbv irepX rwv vodwv vopov, bv avrbs 
elo~evrjv6'X€i irporepov, a>9 p,rj Travrdrraaiv eprjfila 
8ia8o%!)<; rbv olkov eKkiiroi rovvopa KaX rb yevo<;. 

3 Kt^e o" ovrfo ra -nepX rbv vbp.ov. aKpd^uiv 6 

1 yvrialwv ulwv Fuhr and Blass, with F a S : yvvvluv. 
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who were most serviceable to him in his administra- 
tion of the city. He did not, however, give up,\ 
nor yet abandon his loftiness and grandeur of spirit J 
because of his calamities, nay, he was not even seen 
to weep, either at the funeral rites, or at the grave 
of any of his connections, until indeed he lost the 
very last remaining one of his own legitimate sons, 
Paralus. Even though he was bowed down at this 
stroke, he nevertheless tried to persevere in his , 
habit and maintain his spiritual greatness, but as 
he laid a wreath upon the dead, he was vanquished 
by his anguish at the sight, so that he broke out 
into wailing, and shed a multitude of tears, although 
he had never done any such thing in all his life 
before. 

XXXVII. The city made trial of its other 
generals and counsellors for the conduct of the 
war, but since no one appeared to have weight that 
was adequate or authority that was competent 
for such leadership, 'li yarned for Pf;r)'rl og i anA 
snmmnnpH him Wfc fcbx hema and the war-office.* 
He was lying dejectedly at home because of his 
sorrow, but was persuaded by Alcibiades and his 
other friends to resume his public life. When the 
people had apologized for their thankless treatment 
of him, and he had undertaken again the conduct of 
the state, and been elected general, he asked for a 
suspension of the law concerning children born out 
of wedlock, — a law which he himself had formerly 
introduced, — in order that the name and lineage of 
his house might not altogether expire through lack 
of succession. 

The circumstances of this law were as follows. 

1 429 b.c. 
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Uepi/ckrjs ev rfj TroXireLq, irpb irdvv ttoWcov 
yjpovwv, koll 7ralBa<; eyrov, axxrrep eipijrai, <yinj- 
alov<s, vofiov ejpayfre p,6vov<> AOrjvalovs elvai rovs 
i/c Bvetv ' ' AQ-qvauov yeyovoras. iirel Be rov /3aai- 
\e<w<? rcov AIjvtttlojv Beopedv rq> Brjpiw ireptyavros 
rerpaKia p^vplovi rrvpwv p,eBlpvovs eBei Biavepjeodai 
tou? Tro\.Lra<i, iroWal piev dve(pvovro Bltcai toI? 
vodois i/c rov ypap,pM,To<; iice'ivov reco? BiaXavOd- 
vovcn Kai TTapopcopevois, 1 iroWol Be feed ovko- 

4 <fyavTr)p.a<ri irepiktriiTrov. irrpdd^crav V ovv 2 
dXovres o\iy(p TrevraKiayCkiuiv ekdrrov^, oi Be 
p,€LvavT€<; iv rfj iro\ireia /ecu Kpidkvres 'AOrjvcuoi 
pvpiot teat rerpaKia^puoi Kai reaaapaKovra to 

5 irXrjOos i^rjrdadrjaav. 6vro<i ovv Beivov rbv Kara, 
rocrourcov layyoavra vop,ov vrr J avrov irakiv 
XvOrjvai rov ypdyp-avros, tj rrapovaa Bvarv^ia 
tw TiepiKkel irepl rov olkov, <«9 Blktjv riva 
BeBwKori rrjs xnrepo^ria<i Kai tt}? p£ya\av%ia<; 
€Keivr)<;, eireKkaae rot/? ' Adrjvaiovs, Kai B6%avr€<i 
avrov vepeaTjrd re iradeiv dvdpo3irLV(ov z re Bel- 
o~6ai crvveyd>py]o~av d-noypd-tyacrOai rov vddov el<; 
toi»? <f>pdropa<;, 6vop,a Qkpuevov rb avrov. Kai 
rovrov p,ev varepov iv 1 Apyivovaais Karavavp>a- 
^tjaavra He\oTrovv7]o~Lov<; direKreivev 6 8rjp,o<; 
p.erd rwv avcrrpartjycov. 

1 $ta\avOivou<ri, Trapopwfxtvois Fuhr and lilacs, after Saitppe : 
$ia\avdavov<rai, vapoptififvat (referring to the prosecutions). 
8 5' olv Fuhr and Blass, with F a S : oZv. 
1 av9ti<inrtvu.'y Fuhr and Mass, with F a S : it>$pwwhtes. 
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Many years before this, 1 when Pericles was at the 
height of his political career and had sons born in 
wedlock, as I have said, he proposed a law that 
only those should be reckoned Athenians whose 
parents on both sides were Athenians. And so 
when the king of Egypt sent a present to the 
people of forty thousand measures of grain, and 
this had to be divided up among the citizens, there 
was a great crop of prosecutions against citizens of 
illegal birth by the law of Pericles, who had up to 
that time escaped notice and been overlooked, and 
many of them also suffered at the hands of informers. 
As a result, a little less than five thousand were 
convicted and sold into slavery, and those who 
retained their citizenship and were adjudged to be 
At henia ns were found, as a result of this scrutiny, to 
be fourte en thousand and fort y in n umber. It was, 
acco?dmgly, U grave matter, that the law which had 
been rigorously enforced against so many should 
now be suspended by the very man who had 
introduced it, and yet the calamities which Pericles 
was- then suffering in his family life, regarded as a 
kind of penalty which he had paid for his arrogance 
and haughtiness of old, broke down the objections 
of the Athenians. They thought that what he 
suffered was by way of retribution, and that what 
he asked became a man to ask and men to grant, 
and so they suffered him to enroll his illegitimate 
son in the phratry-lists and to give him his own 
name. This was the son who afterwards conquered 
the Peloponnesians in a naval battle at the 
Arginusae islands, 2 and was put to death by the 
people along with his fellow-generals. 

1 451-450 B.C. 2 406 b.o. 
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XXXV1TI. Tore Be tov YlepifcXeovs eoucev 6 I7f 
Xot/io? \a(3eo~0ai \a/3i]V ovk o^elav, coairep dWcov, 
ovBe cvvtovov, dWd fiXrjxpd tlvi voaco Kal /i^/to? 
iv 7roiKL\at<i eyovar) /lerafioXals Bia)(pco/ievr)v 
to acopa cr^oXaLco^ Kal virepeiTTovcrav to (frpovrjfia 

2 t/}<? tyvx*)**' ° yovv Qeocppacncx; ev Tot? HOiteois 
hiarroprjaa^ et irpbs Ta? Ti^a? TperreTai ra r)6rj 
Kal Kivovfieva T019 tcov acofidrcov irdQeaiv e^i- 
(TTarai rrjs dper?]<;, 'unoprjtcev otl voacov o TLe- 
piK\r)<; iTTicTKoirovfievo) tivI tcov cpiXcov Scheie 
irepiarcTov virb tcov yvvaiKcov tco rpa^jjXfp irepi- 
rjpTrjfiei'OV, &>9 acpbBpa /ca/ea>9 eyciiv birore Kal 
ravrijv virofievoi t>]v dfSe\Teplav. 

3 "HSt; Se 7rpof rap TeXevTtiv ovtos avrov, irepi- 
fcaO/jfievoi tcov ttoXitcoi ol ftekricrTOi Kal tcov 
(piXcov ol TrepiovTes \uyov eirOLOvvTo t>}9 apcT*}? 
Kal t/;v Bvvd/xecos, oai) yevono, Kal t<z9 Trpd^ei<; 
dvep-eTpovvTO Kal tcov Tpoirauov to 7r\fjdo<;' ivvea 
yap i)v a crTpaTijycov Kal vikcov ecrTrjaev vrrep 

4 t>}<> 7roXeco9. TavTa, a>9 ovKeri avvievTO^, aXXa 
KaOypTjfievov Ti)v aiaOrjcriv ainov, BieXeyovTO 
737509 a\X»/\oi/9' 6 Be irdaiv eTvy%ave tov vovv 
TrpoaeaxyKcos, Kal <p&ey£dp:evo<; ei9 fieaov ecpr) 
8avfid%eiv oti TavTa fiev eiraLvovatv avTOv Kal 
fj.vy]fiovevov(Tiv, a, Kal 777)09 Tvyr)v icnl koivcl ko.1 
yeyovev i]8r) 7roXXot? <jt paTTjyois, to Be* kuWicttov 
Kal fieyicnov ov \eyovo~tv. " OvBe)<; yap," ecpr), 
' oY e/u.e tow ovtcov i\0>]i'aicov fieXav ip.aTiov 
Tfp/e/SaXeTO." 
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XXXVIII. At this time, it would seem, the 
plague laid hold of Pericles, not with a violent 
attack, as in the case of others, nor acute, but one 
which, with a kind of sluggish distemper that 
prolonged itself through varying changes, used up 
his body slowly and undermined the loftiness of his 
spirit. Certain it is that Theophrastus, in his 
" Ethics," querying whether one's character follows 
the bent of one's fortunes and is forced by bodily 
sufferings to abandon its high excellence, records 
this fact, that Pericles, as he lay sick, showed one 
of his friends who was come to see him an amulet 
that the women had hung round his neck, as much 
as to say that he was very badly off to put up with 
such folly as that. 

Being now near his end, 1 the best of the citizens 
and those of his friends who survived were sitting 
around him holding discourse of his excellence and 
power, how great they had been, and estimating all 
his achievements and the number of his trophies, — 
there were nine of these which he had set up as the 
city's victorious general. This discourse they were 
holding with one another, supposing that he no 
longer understood them but had lost consciouness. 
He had been attending to it all, however, and 
speaking out among them said he was amazed 
at their praising and commemorating that in 
him which was due as much to fortune as to 
himself, and which had fallen to the lot of many 
generals besides, instead of mentioning his fairest 
and greatest title to their admiration ; " for," said 
he, "no living Athenian ever put on mourning, 
because of me." 

1 He died in the autumn of 429 B.C. 
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XXXIX. QavfMicrTbs ovv 6 dvijp ov fiovov tt;9 
€TTi€i/ceia<; Kai 7rpaoTT}TO<;, t)v ev Trpdy/xaai 7roXXol<; 
Kai p,eydXai<; «7re;£#et'a£<> 8ieTijpr)o-ev, dXXa, Kai 
tov <f)povi]fxaTO<;, el tcov avTOV KaXcov rjyeiTo 
fti\Ti<TTOv elvai to fxt']T€ (f>96vq) p.rjTe dvp-tp yapl- 
aaaOai fiyBev dirb TrfkucavT-q*; Bvvdp.ea><;, p/qBe 

2 yjpi)aaaBai tlvi twv eyQp&>v &>9 avrfKeaTW. Kai 
fioi Bokci rrjv fieipaKiwBr) Kai crofiapav eKeivrjv 
TrpO(TO)vvfxiav ev tovto iroieiv dveiri^dovov Kai 
irpeirovaav, outm? ev/ieves ?}#o9 Kai filov ev i%ov- 
aiq. KaOapbv Kai dfiiavrov 'OXvpbiriov Txpocrayo- 
peuecrdai, KaOdirep to tcov decov yevos d^ioufj-ev 
alriov /xev dyaOwv, dvatriov Be KaKcov ire^>VKO<; 
apXjEiv koX ftaciXeveiv twv ovto>v, ov% (oairep 
ol Troirjral crvvTapdrrovres rjfAas dp,a0eo~TaTai l i 

3 Sof ai? dXlaKovraL tois av-cov fiv6ev/xaai, 1 tov fiev 
tottov, ii> (o tou9 deov? KaroLKelv Xeyovacv, 
d<r<paXe$ eSo9 Kai dadXevTov KaXovvTes, ov 
irvevp-aaiv, ov ve<f>eai %pwp,evov, dXX' aXOpq. 2 
fxaXaKrj Kai (JxotI KaOapwraTCp 3 tov airavTa 
Xpovov 6/j.aX(b<; TrepCXapnrop.evov \ «9 TOiavTrj<; 
Tivbs* tw [laKapito Kai dOavaTco Biayayfj? p-d- 
Xicna Trpeir ovcr]<;, avTov<; Be T0V9 6eov$ Ta/>a%/)9 
Kai Bva p.eveia$ Kai opyrjs aXXcov tc p.eo-Tov<; 
iraOcov aTTO<paivovTe<; ovB' dv6pio7roi<; vovv e^pvai 
TrpoarjKovTcov. dXXd TavTa pXv tcrco9 erepa? oofet 
irpaypLaTelas elvai. 

4 Tov Be UepiKXeov; Taxelav aXa6r\aiv Kai o~a<pi) 

1 nu&fvuaai Yv.hr and Blass with S (ju»j0«u/»a<n F 1 ): 
■roiiinaffi. 

- alOpa Fuhr and Blass with F*S : al8p(a. 

3 KB.Ba.pun6.T(p Fulir and Blass with F»S : Kadapf. 

4 roiauTTjs Tivhs Fuhr and Blass with F'S : toiouttji. 
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XXXIX. So, then, the man is to be admired not 
only for his reasonableness and the gentleness which 
he maintained in the midst of many responsibilities 
and great enmities, but also for his loftiness of spiri t, 
seeing that he regarded it as the noblest—of all 
his titles, to honour- that he~had„never_gratified his- 
envy or his passion i_n_£tie _ exercise of J jis-vast-pQwer, 



nor treajeoTjiiny one of hi s foes ^ s_a_fpe_, incurable. 
And it seems to me that his otherwise puerile and 
pompous surname is rendered unobjectionable and 
becoming by this one circumstance, that it was so 
gracious a nature and a life so pure and undefiled in 
the exercise of sovereign power which were called 
Olympian, inasmuch as we do firmly hold that the 
divine rulers and kings of the universe are capable 
only of good, and incapable of evil. In this we are 
not like the poets, who confuse us with their ignorant 
fancies, and are convicted of inconsistency by their 
own stories, since they declare that the place where 
they say the gods dwell is a secure abode and tran- 
quil, without experience of winds and clouds, but 
gleaming through all the unbroken time with the 
soft radiance of purest light, 1 — implying that some 
such a manner of existence is most becoming to the 
blessed immortal ; and yet they represent the gods 
themselves as full of malice and hatred and wrath 
and other passions which ill become even men of 
any sense. But this, perhaps, will be thought 
matter for discussion elsewhere. 

The progress of events wrought in the Athenians 



1 Cf. Odyssey, vi. 42 ff. 
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iroQov ' AOrjvatois iveipyu^ero rd irpdy^ara. Kal 
yap ol £a>VTO<i fiapwofxevot ttjv £vvap,iv &><? 
dfiavpovaav civtovs, ev0i><; eV Trohwv yevojjuevov 
ireipcofievoi pi]Topa)v Kal &r)pM.y<i)ya>v erepcov dvo>fw- 
XoyovvTO peTpicorepov iv 6yK<o Kal aepvorepov it 
TrpaorrjTi p.T) (f>vrai rpoirov r) 8' e7n'0#oz/o<? iV^ws 
eKeivT], pu)vap-)(ia \eyop,evt) Kal rvpavvh irporepov, 
i(f)dv7) Tore crwrqpiov epvfia rrfi 7ro\irela<; yevo- 
p,kvr]' Toaavrr) <p6opa Kal 7r\rj6o<i eireKeno /care la ■> 
rots irpdypaaiv, i)v e/ceivo<i dadevi) Kal Taireivrjv 
•noiwv aTre/cpvine Kal KareKcoXvev dvr\Ke(TTOv Iv 
i^ovcria 1 yeveadai. 

1 iv i^ovala Fuhr and Blass with F a SC : llovaly. 
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a swift appreciation of Pericles and a keen sense of 
his loss. For those who, while he lived, were 
oppressed by a sense of his power and felt that it 
kept them in obscurity, straightway on his removal 
made trial of other orators and popular leaders, only 
to be led to the confession that a character more 
moderate than his in its solemn dignity, and more 
august in its gentleness, had not been created. 
^That objectionable power of his, which they had 
used to call monarchy and tyranny, seemed to them 
now to have been a saving bulwark of the consti- 
tution, so greatly was the state afflicted by the 
corruption and manifold baseness which he had kept 
weak and grovelling, thereby covering it out of 
sight and preventing it from becoming incurably 
powerful. 



FABIUS MAXIMUS 



* 



<f>ABI02 MASIM02 



I. Toiovtov Be tov Tlept/cXeovs iv Tot9 a%ioi$ 1 
/z,m;/z»7? yeyovoros, <u? irap€iX-q(j)ap.ev, ivl tov 
<t>d/3iov tt)V laroplav /jberaydycofiev. vvjufrtov fita? 
Xeyovcrtv, oi Be yvvaitcb? eVt^co/o/a?, 'HparcXei 
/uyeicr)? irepl tov Qvfiftptv irorafibv yevecrdai 
<$>d/3iov, avBpa iroXv Kal BoKifiov iv 'Ptw/ij? to 

2 <\>af$L(t)v yevo<i dcf) ovtov trapao-yovTa. Tive? Be 
toi»9 dtro tov yevovs tovtov TrputTovs Trj oV opv- 
y/xuTwv yjpt)aapAvov<i dypa ( l>oBlous IcrTopovatv 
ovofid^ecrdai to iraXaiov ovtw yap ayjpi vvv at 
Stwpv^e? <j)6crcrai teal (JioBepe to cricd-tyai KaXetTaf 
Xp6v<p Be Tcov Bvetv <f>66yy<ov fi€T(nreo~ovT<ov 
<l>a/9i<M irpoariyopevdrjaav. iroXXovs Be Kal fieyd- 
Xoi»9 TT79 oltcia<; igeveyKafievr)? avBpas, dirb PovX- 
Xov tov fjLeylcrTOv Kal Bid tovto Maft/xou irapd 
'Pcjfialois eTTovofiaadevro^ TeTapTOS rjv <$>dj3io<; 
Maft/i09, irepl ov TaBe ypd^Ofxev. 

3 *Hf B' avTw acofiaTiKov fiev irapavv/uov 6 

Y$epovKwo~o<;' el")(e yap d/cpoxopBova fiiKpav 

iirdvw tov ^eiXov? iiwrefyvKvlav 6 Be 'Oovi- 

/covXa? crrjfiaLvei /xei> to irpofiaTiov, eTtdrj Be Trpb? 

Ttjv irpaoTtfTa Kal ftapvTijTa 1 tov r)6ovs cti TratBb? 

ovto<;. to yap r)o~vyi° v avTov Kal aiwirrfKov koX 

1 Qapirrrr* MSS., Sint. 1 , Coraes, and Bekker: PpaSvrijTa 
sloioiitss. 
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I. Such were the memorable things in the career 
of Pericles, as we have reeeived them, and now let 
us change the course of our narrative and tell of 
Fabius. It was a nymph, they say, or a woman 
native to the country, according to others, who 
consorted with Hercules by the river Tiber, and 
became by him the mother of Fabius, the founder of 
the family of the Fabii, which was a large one, and 
of high repute in Rome. But some writers state 
that the first members of the family were called 
Fodii in ancient times, from their practice of taking 
wild beasts in pitfalls. For down to the present 
time " fossae " is the Latin for ditches, and " fodere " 
for to dig. In course of time, by a change of two 
letters, they were called Fabii. This family pro- 
duced many great men, and from Rullus, the greatest 
of them, and on this account called Maximus by the 
Romans, the Fabius Maximus of whom we now write 
was fourth in descent. 

He had the surname of Verrucosus from a 
physical peculiarity, namely, a small wart growing 
above his lip ; and that of Ovicula, which signifies 
Lambkin, was given him beeause of the gentleness 
and gravity of his nature when he was yet a child. 
Indeed, the calmness and sihnce of his demeanour, 
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fiera 7roWf)<; evXafteias rwv 7raiBiK(bv dirrofievov 
tjBovcov, fipaBecos Be zeal Biarrovox; Bexbfievov Ta9 
fiadijo-ets, evicoXov Be 7T/jo? tow o-vvrjdeis teal 
KarrjKoov dfieXTeplas tivos koX vcodpoTTjTos vtto- 
votav el-%e irapd tois eVroV oXlyoi 8' rjaav oi to 
Bv<tk'ivi]tov V7rb ftdOovs Koi to fieyaXoyjrvxov /cal 

1 XeovTa>Be<; ev rfj cf>vaei KaOopSivres avTov. Ta^v 
Be tov xpovov 7Tpoi6vro<; virb ra>v Trpayfiaroiv 
iyeipofievos Btearffiatve koX toZs ttoXXols anra- 
Oeiav /i€v ovaav tt\v Bo/eovaav dirpayiav, exi- 
fiovXlav Be ttjv evXdfteiav, to Be 777309 firjBev 6f;v 
/j.tjS' ev/cLvrjTov ev ttckxi /xovifiov /cal fieftaiov. 
opwv Be kol tj}<? 7roXcTeLa<; to fieye0o<; /cat tcov 
7roXe/jLQ)v to irXi)6o<i, rjcrKei to /xev crtopxi TTpbs tou? 
TroXefiowi, wenrep ottXov av/jxf>vrov, tov Be Xbyov 
opyavov ireiOoiis Trpbs tov Brjpxtv, ev /xdXa irpe- 

5 ttovtox; tS> fila /ca.Ta/ceKoo-fii]p:evov. ov yap eTrrjv 
d>paiap,b<; ovBe Kevrj ical ciyopalos %a/M9, aWa 
vovs iBiov /cal irepiTTOv ev yvco fioXoyiais a-^jfia 
fcai fiddos ex eov > fidXiaTa Tat9 QovkvBlBov 
TrpocreoiKevai Xeyovai. Biao-co^eTai yap avTOv 
Xoyos, bv elirev ev tS> Bi'i/xw, tov 7raiBb<; avTov /xeO* 
viraTelav dirodavovros ey/eco/uov. 

II. ITevTe 8' viraTeiwv as vizaTevaev, r) irpdoTr) 

. tov dirb Aiyvwv 0plafij3ov eo~x ev ' r/TTrjOevTes 
yap V7r avTov fidxg fcal ttoWov? aTrofiaXovTes 
ei9 Ta9 "AXttck dveaTaX^cyav, real ttjv irpbaoiicov 
eiravaavTO t^9 'lTa\ta9 Xrji^ofjievoi real tcatcS)? 

2 iroiovvTe*;. eirel B' 'Awifias ifj./3aXciov et? 'iTaXiav 
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the great caution with which he indulged in childish 
pleasures, the slowness and difficulty with which he 
learned his lessons, and his contented submissiveness 
in dealing with his comrades, led those who knew 
him superficially to suspect him of something like 
foolishness and stupidity. Only a few discerned 
the inexorable firmness in the depth of his soul, 
and the magnanimous and leonine qualities of his 
nature. But soon, as time went on and he was 
roused by the demands of active life, he made it 
clear even to the multitude that his seeming lack of 
energy was only lack of passion, that his caution was 
prudence, and that his never being quick nor even 
easy to move made him always steadfast and sure. 
He saw that the conduct of the state was a great 
task, and that wars must be many ; he therefore 
trained his body for the wars (nature's own armour, 
as it were), and his speech as an instrument of 
persuasion with the people, giving it a form right 
well befitting his manner of life. For it had no 
affectation, nor any empty, forensic grace, but an 
import of peculiar dignity, rendered weighty by an 
abundance of maxims. These, they say, most 
resembled those which Thueydides employs. And a 
speech of his is actually preserved, which was pro- 
nounced by him before the people in eulogy of his 
son, 1 who died consul. 

II. The first 2 of the five consulships in which he 
served brought him the honour of a triumph over 
the Ligurians. These were defeated by him in 
battle, with heavy loss, and retired into the Alps, 
where, they ceased plundering and harrying the 
parts of Italy next to them. But Hannibal now 

1 Cf. Cicero, Cato Maior, 4. 2 233 B.C. 
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Kal pa-XO TrpwTOv rrepl tov Tpefiiav irorafwv 
eiriicpcm'icra*; avrb<; fiev rfkavve hid Tvpprjvia<; 
TTopOoav ttjv yu)pav, ckttX^^iv Be Seivijv Kal <f)6fiov 
ci? rr/y T(o/u.t)v ivefiaXe, arjfiela 8e ra fiev avv>')0ij 
'Pcofiaiois drrb icepavvwv, ra 6' o\o>9 i^rjXXayfieva 

3 Kal rroXXijv droiriav eyovra irpoaiirnne (dvpeowi 
re yap a(f> avroov aifiari yevkadai hiafipoxovs 
iXe^P^h Kal deprj a-rayywv "ne.pl "Avriov evaifia 
K€Lpe<T0at, Kal Xidovs fiev €K rov dipos hiarrvpovs 
Kal (pXeyefievovs (frepeaOai, rov 8' vrrep ^aXeptou? 
ovpavov paytjvai ho^avros eK-nimeiv Kal Sia- 
cnreipeaOai iroXXd ypapp-areia, Kal rourcov iv kvl 
yeypap-fievov (pavrjuai Kara, Xe^tv " Aprj<; ra 17 

i eavTov oirXa aaXeve"), tov p,ev virarov Tdlov 
QXapiviov ovhev fjfi^Xvve tovtcov, avSpa 7rpo? tcS 
4>vo~ei dv/xoeiSel Kal (piXorifiw fieydXai? eiraipo- 
fievov evTvxiai*;, a? irpoadev euTi^7<Te rrapaXo- 
7&>9, t/)? re ySofX?}? drraSovat]^ 1 Kal tov o~vv- 
dpyovros ivio~rap.evov fUla avp./3aXa>v roi<i TaXa- 
rai<; Kal KpaTijo~a<;, <$>dpiov 8e ra piev o-rjfieta, 
Kairrep diTTOfieva ttoXXcov, t\ttov vTrkOparre 8ta 

5 rr)V dXoyiav rt)v 5' oXiyorrjra twv TroXe/ucov Kal 
ttjv dxp r )P- aT ^ au frvv0av6jnevo<; Kaprepeiv irape- 
KaXei tol><? 'Vup-aiovs Kal firj p,dx^o-dat irpb<; 
dvOpcorrov eir avrw rovro) Bid TToXXwv dywvtav 
i)o-k>]/j.€vt] arparia xpwiievov, dXXd toU avfi- 
/wi'^oi? €Twrep.TrovTa<; f3oi]0eia<; Kal /ra? TroXeis 
Bid e^oPTa? avrrjv idv rrepl avrfj fiapaive- 

crdai ttjv aKfirjv rov Avvlfiov, KaOdirep <pXoya 
Xdfityaaav drrb p-iKpas Kal Kov<f>rj<} 5wa/i€ffl?. 

1 oiraSaw^ni with CS : &iro»raAou<rTfJ. 
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burst into Italy, 1 and was at first victorious in battle 
at the river Trebia. Then he marched through 
Tuscany, ravaging the country, and smote Rome 
with dire consternation and fear. Signs and portents 
occurred, some familiar to the Romans, like peals of 
thunder, others wholly strange and quite extra- 
ordinary. For instance, it was said that shields 
sweated blood, that ears of corn were cut at Antiuni 
with blood upon them, that blazing, fiery stones fell 
from on high, and that the people of Falerii saw the 
heavens open and many tablets fall down and scatter 
themselves abroad, and that on one of these was 
written in letters plain to sec, "Mars now brandisheth 
his weapons." 2 The consul, Gaius Flaminius, was 
daunted by none of these things, for he was a man 
of a fiery and ambitious nature, and besides, he was 
elated by great successes which he had won before 
this, in a manner contrary to all expectation. He 
had, namely, although the senate dissented from 
his plan, and his colleague violently opposed it, joined 
battle with the Gauls and defeated them. Fabius 
also was less disturbed by the signs and portents, 
because he thought it would be absurd, although 
they had great effect upon many. But when he 
learned how few in number the enemy were, and 
how great was their lack of resources, he exhorted 
the Romans to bide their time, and not to give 
battle to a man who wielded an army trained by 
many contests for this very issue, but to send aid to 
their allies, to keep their subject cities well in hand, 
and to suffer the culminating vigour of Hannibal 
to sink and expire of itself, like a flame that flares 
up from scant and slight material. 

1 218 B.C. 2 Manors telum suum concutit (Livy, xxii. 1). 
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III. Ov fMi]V eireia-e tov <&Xapdviov, dXXa. <f>i)<ra<; 
ovk ave^ecrdai irpoaiovta. rfj 'Vayp-rj tov TroXe/xov 
ov&\ wcnrep 6 7raXaib<; Ka/u\\o?, iv rfj iroXet 
hiapaxeladai irepl avT?)$, tov p.ev arparov 
i^dyeiv iiceXevae tol»9 ^(iXtdp^ov^, avTos 
o° eVi tov ittttov dXXop.evo<; if; ovBevbs aWiov 
7rpoBt]\ov TrapaXoycos ii Tpofiov tov Ilttttov yevo- 
pevov Kal 7TTupei'TO<; i^eweae Kal /carez/e^et? iiri 
K€(f)a\rjV oytico? ovSev eTpe^fre Trjs yva)p,i)<>, aXV <W9- 
toppujcrev if; «/3%% airavTrjcai, t& 'Am'jSa, irepX 
ttjv KaXovpb&vqv Qpacrvp-evTjv 1 Xip.vr)v t?}9 Tvp- 
prjvias irapeTa^CLTO. 

2 Tail/ Be o~TpaTi(OT&v o-vp,/3aXovTa)v et9 "Xelpas 
dp.a to) /cat pa> tt}9 /ia%^9 o-vveireo-e o-eio-fios, 
v<f) ov Kal 7ToXet9 dverpdir^aav Kal pevfiara 
TroTap-cov if; eSpas p.eTeo-Tr) Kal Kpr)p,v(ov vircopecai 
irepieppdyqaav.' 2 dXXd, Kaiirep ovtw yevofievov 
fiiaiov tov Trddovs, 3 ovSels to irapdirav rja-OeTO 

3 to)v p.a'xppevwv. auT09 pev ovv 6 < I ) Xayu.iwo9 
TToXXa Kal ToX/u.779 epya Kal p(bp.rj(? iiriheiKvvp.evo<; 
e7recre, Kal irepl avTOV oi KpuTiaTov twv 8' aXXoav 
TpairevTcov iroXv<; rjv <f)6vo<;, Kal irevTaKW^Ckioi 
7T/309 pvpiois KaTeKoirrjo-av, Kal edXwaav erepoi 
too~ovtoi. to Be <i>Xap,iviov aw/xa <f)iXoTipx>vfievo<> 
fldtyai Kal Koap,r]aai oV dpeTrjv 6 'Avi>iySa9 ov% 
evpev iv tols vexpots, ciXX' rjyvoeiTO to rrapdirav 
6V&)9 rjtyaviadr). 

I Tqv p>ev ovv iirl tov Tpeftiov yevop,em]v ffTTav 

1 epaav/xtrnv an early anonymous correction, adopted by 
Coraes and Bekkor : Qpacrwlav. 

3 Trtptfppdyijffav Bekker's leaptppiyriffav is now found in S. 
3 tov itaOovt Coraes and Bekker after Reiske : itiOovs. 
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III. Flaminius, however, was not persuaded, but 
declared that he would not suffer the war to be 
brought near Rome, and that he would not, like 
Camillus of old, fight in the city for the city's 
defence. Accordingly, he ordered the tribunes to 
lead the army forth. But as Flaminius himself 
sprang upon his horse, for no apparent reason, and 
unaccountably, the animal was seized with quivering 
fright, and he was thrown and fell head foremost to 
the ground. Nevertheless, he in no wise desisted 
from his purpose, but since he had set out at the 
beginning to face Hannibal, drew up his forces near 
the lake called Thrasymene, 1 in Tuscany. 

When the soldiers of both armies had engaged, 
at the very crisis of the battle, an earthquake 
occurred, by which cities were overthrown, rivers 
diverted from their channels, and fragments of cliffs 
torn away. And yet, although the disaster was so 
violent, no one of the combatants noticed it at all. 
Flaminius himself, then, while displaying many deeds 
of daring and prowess, fell, and round about him the 
flower of his army. The rest were routed with 
much slaughter. Fifteen thousand were cut to 
pieces, and as many more taken prisoners. The 
body of Flaminius, to which Hannibal was eager to 
give honourable burial because of his valour, could 
not be found among the dead, but disappeared, no 
one ever knowing how. 

Now of the defeat sustained at the Trcbia, 2 neither 

1 Tarsimene, Polybius, iii. 82 ; Trasimenua, Livy, xxii. 4. 
3 Cf. chapter ii. 2. 
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ov0' 6 ypd\fra<; aTpaTqybs ov0' 6 7rep.(f>0el<; dyye\o<; 
air €vdela<; e<ppa<rev, a\X' tyevcraro rrjv vcktjp 
iirihtKov avroi<; koi dp,<pi8ol;op •yeviadar irepl Be 
ravTrj*; &>? Trptordv rfKovaev 6 arpaTrj'yo^ Tlofnrdo- 
pto<i, avpayayeop et? i/c/cXiycriav top Brjfiop ov 
7repnr\o/ca<; ovSk Trapaya>ya<; dXX y dpTi/cpv<; e<pr) 
irpoaekdtov " NepiKi]p,e$a, S> avhpes 'Poofjuuoi, 
fieyakr) p-d^rj, KaL BiecpOapTai to arparoTrehop, koi 
Q>Xap.ipio<; viraTos diroXoikep. uXXd fiovXeveade 
irepX (7u>TT)pia<i avruip teal dcrcpaXelaq." outo? fi€P 
ovp (ooirep irpevp,a top Xoyov ip.ftaXm> eh 
ireXayos toctovtov h-qpiov avpeTapa^e ttjp ttoXip, 
ovS eo-Tapai Trpbs roaavTrjv e/CTrXijifip oi Xoyiap,o\ 
zeal hiafiipup ihvvavro. irdpres S' eis pla 
ypcofjLrjp ervpfydtjerap upvirevOvpov 8eicr0ai to. 
irpaypAiTa puopapyla*;, fjp hiKToroplap KaXovai, 

KOi TOV fjb€Ta^6ipiOVp,ipOV TCtVTTJP ddpVTTTCO? KOI 

d8eeo? dphpo<;- elpai hi tovtop epa <t>dj3iop 
MdgipMP, icroppoiTOP eyppTCL tCo p,ey£0€i T779 
to (ppoprjfxa icai to d^Lwixa tov rfffovs, lyXt/cia? Te 
tcaTa tovto yeyeprjfxepov ip (j> avpeaTrjxep €ti irpbs 
to, Trjs " r r v)(rj<i /3ovXeup,aTa to ctofia tt} pcofirj tea 
o-vytci/cpaTac tu> <f>poptp,cp to dappaXkop. 

IV. 'O? ovp tclvt eho%ep, dTro8et)(dei<; hiKTaT<ap 
^aySio?, koI a7ro8etfa? auro? 'iTTirapy^op Mdp/cov 
^Ilvovkiop, TrpcoTOP pbkp rjTr\aaTo tijp crvy/cXijTOP 
tTrTrcp %p?)cr0ai irapd -ra? crr/jara'a?. ov yap 
e%rjv, a\V dirqyopevTO kcito, 8if Tipa p6{jlop 
Tra\ai6p, eiT€ t*}? a\/c/}? to irXelaTOP ip Tto 
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the general who wrote nor the messenger who was 
sent with the tidings gave a straightforward account, 
■the victory being falsely declared uncertain and 
doubtful ; but as soon as Pomponius the praetor 
heard of this second defeat, he called an assembly of 
the people, faced it, and without roundabout or 
deceptive phrases, but in downright fashion, said : 
" Men of Rome, we have been beaten in a great 
battle ; our army has been cut to pieces ; our consul, 
Flaminius, is dead. Take ye therefore counsel for 
your own salvation and safety." This speech of his 
fell like a tempest upon the great sea of people 
before him, and threw the city into commotion, nor 
could deliberate reasoning hold its own and stay the 
general consternation. But all were brought at last 
to be of one mind, namely, that the situation 
demanded a sole and absolute authority, which they 
call a dictatorship, and a man who would wield this 
authority with energy and without fear; that Fabius 
Maximus, and he alone, was such a man, having a 
spirit. and a dignity of character that fully matched 
the greatness of the office, and being moreover at 
the time of life when bodily vigour still suffices 
to carry out the counsels of the mind, and courage 
is tempered with prudence. 

IV. Accordingly, this course was adopted, and 
Fabius was appointed dictator. 1 He himself ap- 
pointed Marcus Minucius to be his Master of Horse, 
and then at once asked permission of the senate to 
use a horse himself when in the field. For this was 
not his right, but was forbidden by an ancient law, 
either because the Romans placed their greatest 

1 In the absence of a consul, who alone could appoint a 
dictator, the people made Fabius pro-dictator (Livy, xxii. 8). 
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nre^co TiOep-evcov Kai hid tovto tov (XTpai r/ybv 
oio/ievcov Seiv Trapa/xeveiv tt) cf>dXayyi teal p.rj 
irpokwrreiv, el9\ oti TvpavviKov eh airavra raWa 17| 
Kai p,eya to tt)<? dpxfjs Kpdro<; iarLv, ev ye tovtco 
ftovXofievcov tov SiKTUTopa tov Stffiov <j>alveo~6ai 

2 Seofievov. ov jj.t)v dXXa Kai auro? o tydfiio? 
ev0v<; evSel^acrdai OeXcov tt)? a/0%?}? to fiiyeOo? 
real tov oyKov, a>? fxdXXov vit^kooi^ ~)(p<pTO Kai 
ireidrjvioLS toi? iroXiTai^, irporfXde avveveyKapuevo^t 
eh TavTo pa/38ov^[a<; eiKoaiTecraapa<i' real tov 
eTepov tcov vwaTcov diravTcovTos avTco tov vvtjpe- 
tt]v 7re/i-v|ra5 i/eeXevae toi>9 pafi8ov%ov<; diraX- 
Xd^ai teal to, Trapdcnqfia tt)<? dpyr)^ aTroOkyuevov 
ISuoTrjv diravTav. 

3 MeTa Be TavTa KaXXtaTijv dp%6fievo<; etc Oecov 
dpyr\v, Kai SiSdaKcov tov hrjfiov a>9 oXiycopia teal 
Trepi(f)pov)jaei tov aTpaTTjyov 7roo9 to Sai/xoviov, 
ov p,oydr)pia tcov dycoviaafievcov crcpaXeVTa, itoov- 
Tpeire fir] SeSievai tow e~)(6pov<i, dXXa toi><; pcou? 
e^evfievt^eoOat teal Tifiav, ov SeiaiSaifiovlav ivep- 
ya^ofievos, 1 dXXa dappvvcov evaefteia ttjv apeTijv 
Kai rai? irapa tcov Qecov eXiriai tov diro tcov 
TToXefiicov <fi6/3ov d<j)aipcov Kai irapap,vdovfievo^. 

4 e.Kivr\Qr\crav 8e totc iroXXal Kai tcov d7ropprjTcov 
Kai XpijcTLficov avTois ftlfiXcov, ci? 2//8u\XeZou5 
KaXovar Kai XeyeTat avv8pap.eiv evia tcov diro- 
Keifxevcov ev avTah Xoyicoi> 7roo? t<z<? Tu^a? Kai 
Ta? Trpd^eis eVeiW?. Kai to fiev yvcoadev ovk fjv 
eTepeo TTvOeadai' irpoeXOcov 8e 6 SiKTciTcop eh tov 

1 ivfpyatSfifvos Corae's and Bukker after Bryan, now witL 
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strength in their infantry, and for this reason thought 
that feheir commander ought to be with the phalanx 
and not leave it ; or because they wished, since the 
power of the office in all other respects is as great as 
that of a tyrant, that in this point at least the 
dictator should be plainly dependent on the people. 
However, Fabius himself was minded to show forth 
at once the magnitude and grandeur of his office, 
that the citizens might be more submissive and 
obedient to his commands. He therefore appeared 
in public attended by a united band of twenty-four 
lictors with their fasces, 1 and when the remaining 
consul was coming to meet him, sent his adjutant to 
him with orders to dismiss his lictors, lay aside the 
insignia of his office, and meet him as a private 
person. 

After this, he began with the gods, which is the 
fairest of all beginnings, and showed the people that 
the recent disaster was due to the neglect and scorn 
with which their general had treated religious rites, 
and not to the cowardice of those who fought under 
him. He thus induced them, instead of fearing 
their enemies, to propitiate and honour the gods. It 
was not that he filled them with superstition, but 
rather that he emboldened their valour with piety, 
allaying and removing the fear which their enemies 
inspired, with hopes of aid from the gods. At this 
time, moreover, many of the so-called Sibylline books, 
containing secrets of service to the state, were con- 
sulted, and it is said that some of the oracular 
sayings therein preserved corresponded with the 
fortunes and events of the time. What was thus 
ascertained, however, could not be made public, but 

1 Each consul was allowed twelve. 
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o^Xm ei>£ciTO rot? Qeols eviavrov fiev aiywv Kai 
avwv Kai Trpoftdrcov /cat fiowv eniyovrp), oo-qv 
'iTaX/a? opt] teal 7reo7a Kai iroTap,ol Kai Xeip,a>ve<; 
ei9 wpav ecro/xevrjv 6pey\rov<ri s KaraOvaetv dtravra, 
Okas 8e iLovaucas Kai dv/xekifcas a^eiv airo 
crr)(7T€pTi(t)V rpiaKoaicov rpuiKovra rptSiV Kai 
Sijvapicov rpiafcocriGov rpidfcovTa Tpicov cti rpiTt]- 
5 piopiov TrpoaovTos. tovto to KetpdXaiov €<jtlv 
6kto> p,vpid8e<; 8pa%p,a)v real Spa^pal t pia^lXiai 
TTevraKoaiaL 6yBoi']KovTa Tpeis Kai Bvo b&oXol. 
\6yov Se t% ei9 tovto tov 7tXt)0ov<> d/epij3eta<; 
Kai 8iavop,r)<; ■yaXeirov icrTiv elireiv, el p.r) ti<s apa 

ftovXoiTO TrjS TpidSoS VpLVeiV TTjV hvVafllV, OTl Kai 

'j)vaei TeXeios Kai irpcojos tcov irepiTTWv dp%ij 
T€ irkrjOovi ev avT(p Ta? Te vpd)ra<; 8ia<popd<; koI 
tcl iravTos dpidpLov a-Toi^eta p,l^a<; Kai awapfio- 
aa? 619 TavTOV dvelXrjcfrev. 

Y. T<ui> p.ev ovv iroWSiv 6 <t>d/3to<; ttjv yvcofirjv 
u7rapTi]cra<; ei9 to Oeiov t)Bl(o irpbs to p.eXXov 
iiroLTjaev' auT09 Be irdaas 6epevo<; iv avT(p T<X9 
tt)9 viKT]<i e\7rl8a<;, a>9 Kai tov 9eoi> tcls evtrpa^La^ 
6Y dpeT7j<i Kai <j>popi]cre(o<; irapaSiSovTos, TpeixeTai 
7r/)09 'Awifiav, ov% a>9 &iap.a%ovp.€Vo<;, a\X,a 
Xpu p( P T h v dKp,7]v ai/TOv Kai xprfpacri tt)v d'nop'iav 
Kai TToXvavd pcoiria ttjv oXiyoTrjTa Tpifieiv Kai 
2 vrravaXiaKeiv /3e,8ovXevp.evo<;. oOev del pLerectpo? 
dirb Ttj'i "ttttov tcov 7roXep:io)v ev tottois opeivois 
ctt paToireSevwv eirrjCopelTO, Kadi)p,evov p.ev ■tjavyd- 

£W, KlVOVpiivOV KaTCL TOiV CLKpOiV KVKX(p TT€pUO)V 
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the dictator, in the presence of all the people, vowed 
to sacrifice to the gods an entire year's increase in 
goats,* swine, sheep, and cattle, that is, all that 
Italy's mountains, plains, rivers, and meadows should 
breed in the coming spring. 1 He likewise vowed to 
celebrate a musical and dramatic festival in honour 
of the gods, which should cost three hundred and 
thirty-three sestertia, plus three hundred and thirty- 
three denarii, plus one third of a denarius. This sum, 
in Greek money, amounts to eighty-three thousand 
five hundred and eighty-three drachmas, plus two 
obols. Now the reason for the exact prescription of 
this particular number is hard to give, unless it was 
thereby desired to laud the power of the number 
three, as being a perfect number by nature, the first 
of odd numbers, the beginning of quantity, and as 
containing in itself the first differences and the 
elements of every number mingled and blended 
together. 

V. By thus fixing the thoughts of the people upon 
their relations with Heaven, Fabius made them more 
cheerful regarding the future. But he himself put 
all his hopes of victory in himself, believing that 
Heaven bestowed success by reason of wisdom and 
valour, and turned his attentions to Hannibal. He 
did not purpose to fight out the issue with him, but 
wished, having plenty of time, money, and men, to 
wear out and consume gradually his culminating 
vigour, his scanty resources, and his small army. 
Therefore, always pitching his camp in hilly regions 
so as to be out of reach of the enemy's cavalry, he 
hung threateningly over them. If they sat still, he 
too kept quiet ; but if they moved, he would fetch a 
1 Ver sacrum (Livy xxii. 10). 
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Kal Trepi<f)atp6fi€P0<; Ik Biaaz i]pa~o<i oaov aKom\ 
fxi) fitacrOfivai yniyeadai Kal (f>6/3ov a>9 fia^rjao- 
p,evo$ Tot? TroXe. /Aiois utto T7]<f p^XXrjcrew*; avTfc 
napeyeiv. ovto) Be irapdywv tov ypovov virb 
irdvTtov KarecppoveiTo, /cat kclko)<; p,lv y/couev iv 
tw arpaTOTrehcp, KopuBfj Be tois TToXep.loi<; uToXpo? 
eBoxei kcu to prjBev elvai irXrjv evb<; dvBpb<; 

3 'Avvi/Sov. p,6vo<; S' eVetvo? avrov tt)v BetvoTTjTa, 
kcu tov rpoirov to iroXepLelv eyvwKei, crvviBcov, kcu 
BcavorjdeU a>9 Tidari Teyyr) kcli fila Kivqjeos earlv 
et9 p,d%T]v 6 dvrjp fj BtcnreTrpaKTtxi to Kap^jBovitov, 
oU p.ev elcrt, KpeiTTOus 6VXoi9 'xpr^cracrdai p,i] 
BuvapLevcop, o?9 Be XeiTrovTai o~d>pxLo~i kcu XPV~ 
pacriv iXarrovpLeva>p kcu Bairava>p,eva)r et9 to 
pLtjBev, eVt iracrav IBeav ctt paTr)yiKu>v creepier fidrwv 
Kai TraXaurpLaTcov TpeTr6p,evo<;, kcu ireipcop-evos 
(oatrep Beivbs d0\r)rt}<; Xaftrjv £i)Ta>v, irpoai^aXXe 
Kai BterdpaTTe Kal perijye 7roWa^6cr€ tov <$>d$iov, 
iKcrTi}<Tai Tciiv virep t% dacpaXeias Xoyiapdv fiou- 1 7 q 
XopLevos. 

4 Tw B , Tj p,ev yv(o/j.T) 1 irLariv e)(ovaa tov 
crvpxpepopTOS iv eavTy fieftcuo? etcrTJjKet teal 
a/x€Ta7TT(yT09' rjvcoxXei S' avTOV 6 itnTapyps 
^Aivovkio^ (piXopa^Civ dxalpco^ Kal 6pacrvvopLevo<> 
Kai Brj pay (oyojv to i/rpdrevpLa paviK?i<; <popa<; Kal 
Kevdv iXiriBcdV vir oirrov ttsttXt) pwpLtvov oi tov 

p,€V $>d/3lOV (TKCOTTTOVTeS Kal KaTa<f>pOVOVVT€<? 

'A'vw'^ou iraiBaywyb: 1 direKaXovv, tov Be Mcvov- 
1 T<£ 5' j] nfv yvwfiri with Bekker : 8« v yvwpn. 
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circuit down from the heights and show himself just 
far enough away to avoid being forced to light 
against his will, and yet near enough to make his 
very delays inspire the enemy with the fear that he 
was going to give battle at last. But for merely 
consuming time in this way he was generally des- 
pised by his countrymen, and roundly abused even in 
his own camp. Much more did his enemies think 
him a man of no courage and a mere nobody, — all 
except Hannibal. He, and he alone, comprehended 
the cleverness of his antagonist, and the style of 
warfare which he had adopted. He therefore made up 
his mind that by every possible device and constraint 
his foe must be induced to fight, or else the Cartha- 
ginians were undone, since they were unable to use 
their weapons, in which they were superior, but were 
slowly losing and expending to no purpose their men 
and moneys, in which they were inferior. He there- 
fore resorted to every species of strategic trick and 
artifice, and tried them all, seeking, like a clever 
athlete, to get a hold upon his adversary. Now he 
would attack Fabius directly, now he would seek to 
throw his forces into confusion, and now he would 
try to lead him off every whither, in his desire to 
divorce him from his safe, defensive plans. 

But the purpose of Fabius, confident of a favourable 
issue, remained consistent and unchangeable. He 
was annoyed, however, by his Master of Horse, 
Minucius, who was eager to fight all out of season, 
and over bold, and who sought to win a following in 
the army, which he filled with mad impetuosity and 
empty hopes. The soldiers railed at Fabius and 
scornfully called him Hannibal's pedagogue ; but 
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kiov peyav dvBpa Kai rffs 'Pcopr)<i a^iov rjyovvTo 

5 arparrjyov 6 Be pdXXov et? <f>povr)pa Kai $pdo~os 
dveipevos e^Xeva£e /utv ra«? eVt ra>v atcpujv o~Tpa- 
TOTreBeia<t, 6)<i /ca\a dearpa rov BiKTuTopos del 
irapacKevatypevov Qewpr)aovo~i Tropdovpeurjv Kai 
(frXeyopevr/v tt)v 'IraXiav, ypcora Be tou<; (f)iXov<; 
tov <Pa/3lov irorepov eU tov ovpavbv dpa<i dva- 
(f>epei tov arparov ft>9 tj/9 7>/? aTreyvco/cws, r) ve<f)T) 
Kai opl^Xa^ TrpojSaXXopevos dTroBiBpdcrKei rov<; 

6 TroXe plows, ravra tcov <f)iXa)v Trpbt tov Qaftiov 
aTTayyeXXovrwv Kai T)]v dBc^lav ru> KivBvvq* 
Xvaai rrrapaivovvTcov, " Ovrco pevTav" e<£>/, " Bei- 
Xorepos rj vvv elvai Bokw yevolnyv, el a/ccopfiara 
Kai XoiBopia<i <j)o/3r)0fi<; eKireacipi rcov epiavTOv 
Xoyio-p-wv. Ka'iToi to pev virep TrarpiBot owe 
aio~£pbv Beos, r) Be 7rpo9 Bogav av6 poairwv Kai 
BiafioXas Kai tyoyow; eKirXr)%i<i ovk 11%'iov rrjXi- 
Kavrrj<; dpyrj? dvBpos, akXa BovXevovTOS u>v Kpa- 
reiv avTov Kai Beairo^eiv «a/t&>9 <f>povovvTcov Trpoa- 

VI. Xlera, ravra yiverat Biapapria tov 'Avvi- 
/3ov. fiovXop.evo'i yap uircaTrdo-ai rov Qafi'iov 
Troppcorep'o to arpdrev/xa Kai ireBitov eirtXa- 
fieaOai 7rpovopd<; i^omcov, CKeXevae tow oBrjyovs 
perd Beitrvov evdvs r)yeio~0at irpbs to KaaivaTov. 
01 Be tj}<? <f>Q)vfi<; Bid (3api3a picrpbv ovk e^aKov- 
o~avre<; aKpifiw?, epftdXXovatv avTOv ttjv Bvvapiv 
(pepovres ei? rd KaraXqyovra T//9 Kap,Travia<; eh 
ttoXiv KaaiXivov, t)v repvei petov Bid pear]? iroTa- 
/io?, bv OuovXrovpi'ov 01 'Pwpaioi koXovo~iv. 
2 eari B' t) X^P 0, T< * f iev ^^- a Tr€picrTe<pr]<; opeatv 
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Minucius they considered a great man, and a general 
worthy of Rome. All the more therefore did he 
indulge his arrogance and boldness, and scoffed at 
their encampments on the heights, where, as he said, 
the dictator was always arranging beautiful theatres 
for their spectacle of Italy laid waste with fire and 
sword. And he would ask the friends of Fabius 
whether he was taking his army up into heaven, 
having lost all hope of earth, or whether he wrapped 
himself in clouds and mists merely to run away from 
the enemy. When his friends reported this to Fabius, 
and advised him to do away with the opprobrium by 
risking battle, " In that case, surely," said he, " I 
should be a greater coward than I am now held to 
be, if through fear of abusive jests I should abandon 
my fixed plans. And verily the fear which one exer- 
cises in behalf of his country is not shameful ; but 
to be frightened from one's course by the opinions of 
men, and by their slanderous censures, that marks a 
man unworthy of so high an office as this, who 
makes himself the slave of the fools over whom he is 
in duty bound to be lord and master." 

VI. After this, Hannibal fell into a grievous error. 
He wished to draw his army off some distance 
beyond Fabius, and occupy plains affording pasturage. 
He therefore ordered his native guides to conduct 
him, immediately after supper, into the district of 
Casinum. But they did not hear the name correctly, 
owing to his foreign way of pronouncing it, and 
promptly hurried his forces to the edge of Campania, 
into the city and district of Casilinum, through the 
midst of which flows a dividing river, called Vul- 
turnus by the Romans. The region is otherwise 
encompassed by mountains, but a narrow defile opens 
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avXwv 8' dvaTreirrarai 77-009 rrjv OdXarrav, evda 
ra eXrj Kara8l8coai rov Trorap-ov Trepi^o/xevov, 
zeal 0tva<; dppLov /3adtla<; ex eL > KCLL TeXevra rrpb<s 
_ aiyiaXov kv/jlutcoBt) kcu Svcroppov. ivravOa Kara- 
fiaivovros rov 'Avvifiov irepieXOoov ipLireipLa. rcov 
oBcou 6 rrjv pev Bii^oSov oVXtTa? rerpa- 

KMJ'%Ckiov<i €TriaT>jcra<; ivieppa^e, rov 8' aXXov 
arparov vrep rd>v dXXcov aKpcov iv KaXcp Ka0icra<; 
Bid rcov eXa^pordrwv nai irpoyjzipordrcov iveftaXe 
TOt<? eaxdrois rcov TroXep.loiv, /cat avverdpagev 
dirav to arpdrevpa, SiecpOetpe 8e 7repl oKra/co- 

3 o~iov<;. €K rovrov ftovXopbevos Wwifias dirayayelv 
to o~rpdrevp.a, tca\ rrjv hiapapriav rov rorrov 
voi']o~as /cat rov kivSvvov, dvco-ravpcoae p.ev roy? 
68i)yov<i, etcftid^eoOai 8e tou<? 7roXep,iov<; /cat irpoa- 
pdyeoQai rcov virepfioXwv iyxpareis ovras drreyl- 
vcoaKe. 8va6vpLO)'i Se /cat Trept(p6/3co$ 8iaK€ip,evo>v 
dirdvrcov, xal Trepteardvat o~<pa<; rravrayoOev 
d<pv/crovs rjyovpivcov uiropias, eyvoo SoXoOv dirdrr) 
tol»9 rrdXepiovs. rjv Be roiovSe. 

4 Boy? oaov hiG"^CXia<i €k rcov aly^pdXoirwv eVe- 
Xevae avXXafiovras cwaSfjo-ai 8a£a Trpbs e/cao~rov 
/cepas r) Xvyoov rj (ppvydvcov avcov (pd/ceXov elra 
vvicros, orav dpdfj arjpetov, dvdyjravras eXavveiv 
ijrl Ta? v7repj3oXa<; irapd rd arevd /cat to? (f>vXa- 
/ca<? rcov TToXcfilcov. dp.a 6*e ravra 7rape<T/ceva£ov 
o?9 TTpoaerira/cTo, /cat rov dXXov avrbs dvaari)- 
o"a<? arparov ?/S>; o-kutovs ovtos yye cr^oXatax?. 

5 at Be /3ue<?, d)(pi p,ev ru irvp oXiyov rjv xa\ rrepu- 
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out towards the sea, in the vicinity of which it 
Leeomes marshy, from the overflow of the river, has 
high sand-heaps, and terminates in a beach where 
there is no anchorage beeause of the dashing waves. 
While Hannibal was descending into this valley, 
Fabius, taking advantage of his acquaintance with 
the w?ys, marched round him, and blocked up the 
narrow outlet with a detachment of four thousand 
heavy infantry. The rest of his army he posted to 
advantage on the remaining heights, while with the 
lightest and readiest of his troops lie fell upon the 
enemy's rear-guard, threw their whole army into 
confusion, and slew about eight hundred of them. 
Hannibal now perceived the mistake in his position, 
and its peril, and crucified the native guides who 
were responsible for it. He wished to effect a 
retreat, but despaired of dislodging his enemies by 
direct attack from the passes of which they were 
masters. All his men, moreover, were disheartened 
and fearful, thinking that they were surrounded on 
all sides by difficulties from which there was no 
escape. He therefore determined to cheat his 
enemies by a triek, the nature of which was as 
follows. 

He gave orders to take about two thousand of the 
cattle which they had captured, fasten to each of 
their horns a torch consisting of a bundle of withes 
or faggots, and then, in the night, at a given signal, 
to light the torches and drive the eattle towards the 
passes, along the defiles guarded by the enemy. As 
soon as his orders had been obeyed, he decamped 
with the rest of his army, in the darkness which had 
now eome, and led it slowly along. The cattle, as 
long as the fire was slight, and consumed only the 
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Kate ttjv vXtjv, arpe/xa irpoe')(d>povv eX.awbp.evai 
7rpo? ttjv virtopeiav, Kal 6avp.a rot? hadopcoai 
vouevaiv dirb rcov aicptov Kal /3ovko\oi<; rjaav al 
(frXoyts a/cpot? e7n\dpirovaaL toI? Kepaaiv, a>9 
arparoTreBov Kad* eva Kocrpov virb Xap.7rdBcov 

G ttoWcov /3a8i£ovTo<>. imel Be irvpovp,evov to Kepa<; I'm 
dyjpi pit^ys BieBcoKe rfj aapKi ttjv atadijaiv, Kal 
7T/>o? rbv irbvov B'.atpepovaai Kal Tivdacrovo~ai ra? 
Ke<pa\d<; aveirip.Tr\ai>TO TroWfjs air dWrfkcov <f)\o- 
709, ovk evep.elvav rfj rdget -n}? rropeiaf, a\>' 
eKcpofioi Kal TrepiaXyeis ouaai Bpbp.03 Kara, rtov 
opcov e<pepoi'TO, Xap.7rop.eva1 pev ovpas a/tpa9 Kal 
percoTra, 7toWt]P Be t% uX»7?, 6Y ^9 ecpevyov, 

7 dvaTrrovaai. Bewbv ovv rjv 6ea/ua toc<; 7rapa(pv\dr- 
tovgl ra? v7rep/3o\d<; < P(op,aioi<;' Kal yap ai (j>\6- 
yes ecpKeaav inr* dvdpdnrwv deovrcov Bta(pepop4vai<; 
Xaprrdat, Kal dopujSos yv iv avroi<; 7ro\v<; Kal 
cp6j3o<;, aXXa^odev aXXou? enri^kpeadai rwv iroXe- 
p,icov a(picn Kal KVKkovo'dac iravra^bdev yyov- 
p.itcov. Bib p.eveiv ovk e\b\pwv, d\\a 7rpb<> to 
p.el£ov dveytapovv arpaTOireBov irpoep.evoi ra crevd. 
Kal 1 Kara tovto Be Kaipov irpocpi^avre^ ol tyiXol 
rov Wvvifiov rd<; virepfSo\d<; Karea^ov, rj 6° dWr] 
Bvvapus i)Bi] 7rpocre/3aiv€v dBe(b<; ttoWtjv koi 
(Sapelav i(f>e\Kopevtj \elav. 

VII. Tc3 Be. <bafiup crvvefiy p.ev em vvktos 
alaOeadai top BoXov ((pevyovaai yap eviai twv 
fiooiv cnropaBes fjKov avrcov €i? xelpas), eveBpa<; Be 
BeBucs o-Koraiovs inpepa rrjv Bvvap.iv iv to?9 
oirXotf el%ev. &>9 5' yv rjfiepa, Blcjokcov e^rjirrero 

1 koI bracketed by Coraes and Bekker. 
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wood, -went on quietly, as they were driven, towards 
the slopes of the mountains, and the shepherds and 
herdsmen who looked down from the heights were 
amazed at the flames gleaming on the tips of their 
horns. They thought an army was marching in 
close array by the light of many torches. But when 
the horns had been burned down to the roots, and the 
live flesh felt the flames, and the cattle, at the pain, 
shook and tossed their heads, and so covered one an- 
other with quantities of fire, then they kept no order 
in their going, but, in terror and anguish, went dash- 
ing down the mountains, their foreheads and tails 
ablaze, and setting fire also to much of the forest 
through which they flad. It was, of course, a fearful 
spectacle to the Romans guarding the passes. For 
the flames seemed to come from torches in the hands 
of men who were running hither and thither with 
them. They were therefore in great commotion and 
fear, believing that the enemy were advancing upon 
them from all quarters and surrounding them on 
every side. Therefore they had not the courage to 
hold their posts, but withdrew to the main body of 
their army on the heights, and abandoned the 
defiles. Instantly the light-armed troops of Hannibal 
came up and took possession of the passes, and the 
rest of his forces presently joined them without any 
fear, although heavily encumbered with much spoil. 

VII. It was still night when Fabius became aware 
ol the ruse, for some of the cattle, in their random 
flight, were captured by his men ; but he was afraid 
of ambushes in the darkness, and so kept still, with 
his forces under a/ms. When It was day, however, he 
pursued the enemy, and nung upon their rear-guard, 
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ru)v eayaTcov, Kai avfiirXo/cal irep\ Ta9 hva^wpLa^t 
iyivovTO Kai 66pv/3o<; fjv 7ro\v<i, ew? Trap' 'AvvlfSov 
Twv opeiftarelv 8eivo>v 'Ifitjpoov avSpes i\a(f)p6i 
Kai ttoS(ok€i<; irefupdevres u7ro tov arop.aTO'i el<; 
ftapeis oTrXlras tou9 'Pcop-alow; ive/3a\ov, Kai 
8t.a<p0€ipavTe<i ov/c 6\lyov<i uTreaTpeyjrav tov <t>d- 

2 /3ioy. tot£ 8i) fidXiaTd /ca/cw? d/covaai teal kcltcl- 
fypovqQryvai avvefiq tov <t>d/3tov. t/)? jap iv to?9 
07rXoi<; ToXfir)<; vcpie/xevos, a>9 jvcojat] kcu "npovo'm 
/caTcnroXsfDjaajv tov ' ' Avinfiav, avros i)TTi)fi€vo<s 
Tovroa Kai xareai paTqyri[xevo<; i<palvero. 

T&ov\6fi€vo<; Be fiaWov e/c/cavcrai TT)V7rpb<; uvtov 
opyrjv twv 'Pcopalwv 6 , Avvi^a<;, a>9 rj\6ev £tti 
toi»9 dypoix; avrov, to. filv aXka irdvra 
Kaieiv koX 8ia<p0eipeiv e/eeXevaev, etcelvcov 8' dtrei- 
irev aTrreadac p,6v(ov, Kai irapaKaTeoTrjoe <f>v\a- 
K7jv ov8ev euxrav d8iKeiv ov8e \ap.j3dvetv eKeWev. 

3 lama Trpoo~8ie/3a\e tov <&d/3iov et? 'Pcojxijv 
dyyeXOevra' Kai ttoWcl fiev avrov 717709 top 
o^Xov 01 8y]p.ap%oi KaTe@6u>v, e-ndyovTO*; fidXiara 
MctcXlov koX Trapo^vvovros, ov Kara, rijv 717)69 
<i>dftiov eyQpav, dX)C oiKelof cov Mivovki'ov tov 
'nnrdpypv ti/htjv cocto xa\ 86£av £k€ivg> <f>ep€iv t«9 
tovtov BiafioXds' iyeyovei 8e koX 777 j3ov\fj 81 
6pyi]<i oi>x yKiaTa fieficpo/iivrj Ta? irepX twv 

4 aLXp.a\(OT(ov 7T/309 ' Avvt'fiav opoXoylas. d>fio\oyrj- 
Keiaav yap avTois dv8pa fiev uvBpl \veadai t&v 
d\io~Ko/xev(ov, el 8e 7r\etoi/9 ol erepoi yivoivTO, 
8i86vaL Syoa^/ia? virep cKaaTov tov KOjui^op-evof 
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and there was hand-to-hand fighting over difficult 
ground,- and much tumult and confusion. At last 
Hannibal sent back from his van a body of Spaniards, 
— nimble, light-footed men, and good mountaineers, 
who fell upon the heavy-armed Roman infantry, eut 
many of them to pieces, 1 and forced Fabius to turn 
back. And now more than ever was Fabius thr 
mark for scorn and abuse. He had renounced all 
bold and open fighting, with the idea of conquering 
Hannibal by the exercise of superior judgment and 
foresight, and now he was clearly vanquished 
himself by these very qualities in his foe, and out- 
general led. 

Hannibal, moreover, wishing to inflame still more 
the wrath of the Romans against Fabius, on coming 
to his fields, gave orders to burn and destroy every- 
thing else, but had these spared, and these alone. 2 
He also set a guard over them, which suffered no 
harm to be done them, and nothing to be taken from 
them. When this was reported at Rome, it brought 
more odium upon Fabius. The tribunes of the 
people also kept up a constant denunciation of him, 
chiefly at the instigation and behest of Metilius ; 
not that Metilius hated Fabius, but he was a kinsman 
of Minueius, the Master of Horse, and thought that 
slander of the one meant honour and fame for the 
other. The senate also was in an angry mood, and 
found particular fault with Fabius for the terms he 
had made with Hannibal concerning the prisoners of 
war. They had agreed between them to exchange 
the captives man for man, and if either party had 
more than the other, the one who recovered these 

1 One thousand, according to Polybius, iii. 94. 

2 Cf. Pericles, xxxiii. 2. 
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7T€VT>'jKovra Kal BtaKoaia^. ovv yevofievijs Tr/9 
tear dv8pa Stafietyfrecos evpedtjaav viroXoiiroi 
'Vcofiaicov Trap 'Avvifia TeacrapaKovra Kal SiaKo- 
aioi, tovtcov f) avy/c\7)T0<; eyvco ra. Xvrpa fit) 
irepLireiv, Kal irpocrtjTiaTo tov <&dfiioi> 009 ov irpe- 
ttgvtcos ovSe \vcriTe\a)<> av&pas vtto &ei\ia<t 7ro\e- 

5 puov dypnv yevopuevovs dvaKopi^6p.evov. ravr 
aKovaas 6 <l>dftio$ Ttjv p.ev opyrjv ecpepe irpaa><; 
twv ttoXltcov, ^p^puxra o° ovk €)((ov, Biayfreuaa- 
adai 6e tov WvvifSav Kal trpokadai tov<; iro\iTa<? 
ov% vTTopievoyv, €7rep.yjre rbv vlbv e/9 t J?a>p.i]v KeXev- 
cras uTToSoaOai rovs aypoi/s Kal to dpyvpiov evdv? 
009 avrbv iirl to arparoTreSov Kopl^eiv. ciiroho- 
puevov 8e rov veavLcfKov ra, ^copla Kal Ta%ea>9 
eiruvekdovros direrrepi-ty-e ra, \vrpa rtp 'Avvifia 
Kal Tot»9 al^na\<tirov<; uireXafte' Kal iroXX&v 
dirohihovrtov varepov trap ovBevbs eXaftev, aXK 
dcfrrjxe iracri. 

VIII. MeT<x 8e ravra rwv lepecov koXovvtcov 
avrbv et'9 'Vwfirjv IttL Tivas dvcrias irapehwKe. rtp 
Mivovklo) tt)v Bvvap.iv, virlp tov pit] pA^eaOai 179 
p,r}&€ o-vpTrXeKecrdat T019 7roXe/uot9 ov fiovov a>9 
avTcKpdrcop hiayopevaas, dWa Kal irapatvicrei*; 
Kal Se^aei'i 7ro\Xa9 avrov irou]adpL€VO^' a)V 
eVt?i'09 eXd^iara <f>povrlcra<; evdvs iveKeiro T019 

2 iroXep-iois. KaL wore TrapacpvXdlfas tov 'Av- 
vifiav to iro\v ttj<; arparid^ iirl airoXoylav 
d<peiKOTa, Kal npoafiaXwv r<p viroXeiirop.£v(p, 
Karijpa^ev eh tov ydpaKa Kal 8i€<p0eipev 
ovk oXiyow; Kal (j>6/3ov irepie'crTrja-e iraatv a>9 
7ro\iopKi]aop.evoL^ vir avrov. Kal crvXXeyOfievr}*; 
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was to pay two hundred and fifty drachmas per man. 
Accordingly, after the exchange of man for man was 
made, it was found that Hannibal still had two 
hundred and forty Romans left. The senate decided 
not to send the ransom money for these, and found 
fault with Fabius for trying, in a manner unbecoming 
and unprofitable to the state, to reeover men whose 
eowardice had made thein a prey to the enemy. 
When Fabius heard of this, he bore the resentment 
of his fellow-citizens with equanimity, but since he 
had no money, and could not harbour the thought 
of cheating Hannibal and abandoning his country- 
men to their fate, he sent his son to Rome with 
orders to sell his fields 1 and bring the money to him 
at once, at camp. The young man sold the estates 
and quickly made his return, whereupon Fabius sent 
the ransom money to Hannibal and got back the 
prisoners of war. Many of these afterwards offered 
to pay him the price of their ransom, but in no case 
did he take it, remitting it rather for all. 

VIII. After this he was summoned to Rome by 
the priests to assist in sundry sacrifices, and put his 
forces in charge of Minucius, who was not to give 
battle, nor engage the enemy in any way. Such 
were not only the commands of Fabius as dictator, 
but also his reiterated counsels and requests. To all 
these Minueius gave little heed, and straightway 
began to threaten the enemy. One day he noticed 
that Hannibal had sent the larger part of his army 
-off to forage, whereupon he attacked the residue, 
drove them headlong inside their trenches, slew 
many of them, and inspired them all with the fear 
of being held in siege by him. When Hannibal's 

1 Cf. chapter vii. 2. 
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avdis ei? to (rrparoireSov tw WvvLfiq, T779 Bvvd- 
/xeco? do~<fiaXu)<; dve^coprjaev, ainov re peyaXav- 
%ta9 dpeTpov /ecu dpdaovs to (nparKOTifcbv 

3 epwreirXriKU)*;. ra^u 8e toO epyov \0y09 fieifav 
Si€(j)OLTT]crev eh 'T'cop.rjv. /cat <X>d(3io<; /*ei> a/couo _ a9 
£<£?7 p,aXXov tov 'SIlvovklov <pof3eio~9ac tijv evrv- 
^lav V T hv invyiav} 6 Be Br/pLos i]pro /cat fiera 
'X&pas ei'9 dyopdv avverpe^y K al Mjti\«05 6 
hripxipyo'i eVt tov /3rjp,aT0<; tcaTao~Td$ iSrjfiTjyopei 
fieyaXvvcov tov Mivovkiov, tov Be <&afilov Karr}- 
yoputv ov pLaXarciav ovB' dvavBpiav, dXX* 7/877 

4 irpoBocriav, o~vvaiTuop,evo<; dfia /ecu twv aXXav 
avhpGivrov*; BwarcordTOV^ kcl\ 7rpa>T0v<; eVayaye- 
trdai rbv iroXepov eg dpxv^ e7rt xcnakvcrei tov 
Brjp,ov, T7]V T€ ttoXiv ep.$aXelv ev9i><; eh p.ovap)(iav 
dvvrrevOvvov, rj 8iaTpi/3ovo~a tu9 irpdgeis iBpvaiv 
'Avvifia irapegei /cat %povov avdis e'/c Aifivrj? 
eTepav Zvvap.iv irpoayeveaOai tt>9 tcpciTOVVTi tt)? 
' 'It a\ta?. 

IX. 'E7ret o° 6 <I>a/3to9 TrpoaeXdrov diroXoyn- 
aBai piev ov8' ep.eXXijae 777309 tov 8/jp.ap^ov, ecfrrj 
Be TayiaTa t«9 OvaLas kcu t<z9 iepovpyiai yeve- 
o~6ai t w<7t' eVt .to oTpaTevp,a /3aBieto~6ai tc3 
Nivovkuo Si/cr/v eTriOrjcruiv, otl KtoXvcravTOS avTov 
T019 TToXeplois avvefiaXe, 96pv/3o<; Bcjjge tov BtjpLOV 
7ro\y9, ft>9 KLvhvvevaovTo<; tov SIlvovklov. /cat yap 
etpgai tw BiKTaTopi teal davaTwaai irpo Sitcr)? 
egecni' /cat tov <\>afilov tov 0vp.bv e'/c 7roXXfj<; 
TTpaoTT]TO<i /cetciv>)p.evov coovto fiapvv elvai /cat 

1 ^ tV arvxlay supplied by Sintenis, followed by Bekker. 
Cf. Morals, p. 195 a. Secunda se inagis quam odversa 
tiniere, Livy, xxii. 25. 
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forces were reunited in their camp, Mimieius effected 
a safe retreat, thereby filling himself with measureless 
boastfulness and his soldiery with boldness. An 
exaggerated version of the affair speedily made its 
way to Rome, and Fabius, when he heard it, said he 
was more afraid of the sueeess of Minueius than he 
would be of his failure. But the people were exalted 
in spirit and joyfully ran to a meeting in the forum. 
There Metilius their tribune mounted the rostra 
;ind harangued them, extolling Minueius, but de- 
nouncing Fabius, not as a weakling merely, nor yet 
as a coward, but actually as a traitor. He also 
ineluded in his accusations the ablest and foremost 
men of the state besides. They had brought on the 
war at the outset, he said, in order to crush the 
people, and had at once flung the city into the hands 
of a man with sole and absolute authority, that he 
might, by his dilatory work, give Hannibal an 
assured position and time to reinforce himself with 
another army from Libya, on the plea that he had 
Italy in his power. 

IX. Then Fabius came forward to speak, but 
wasted no time on a defence of himself against the 
■^tribune. He simply said that the sacrifices and 
sacred rites must be performed as quickly as possible, 
so that he might proceed to the army and punish 
Minueius for engaging the enemy contrary to his 
orders. Thereupon a great commotion spread swiftly 
through the people ; they realized the peril that 
threatened Minueius. For the dietator has the 
power to imprison and put to death without trial, 
and they thought that the wrath of Fabius, provoked 
in a man of his great gentleness, would be severe 
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2 hvGTTafaniiTOv. oQev ol pev aXXoi KcnaBelo-avTe*} 
ijav^iav yyov n Be MeTi'\zo<? ex wv T V V " 7ro t»/? 
hrj^Lap^ia^ dBeiav (povi) yap avrrj BiKTUTOpo? 
alpeOevTO? i) (ipxv r0 xparo^ ovk diroWvaiv, 
uWa pevei twv aWoiv KaTakvdeiawv), ive/ceno 
tw Btjpqy 7ro\v<;, prj irpoecrdai Beopevo? tov 
Mivovkiov prjB' iuaat iraOeiv a MaXXjo? Tovp- 
Kovaro? eBpaae tov vlov, dpto-TevaavTO? kcu 
o-recfxivcoOevTos diroKoy^a^ TreXeKeu rbv T/ja^Xoy, 
d(f>e\ecrdcu Be tov <t>a/3lov tt)v TvpawlBa real rq> 
Bvvap,ev<p /cat f3ovkopAv<a aco^ecv eiriTpey\rcu to, 
irpdyp,aTa. 

3 ToiovToi? \6yois Kivj)6evT€<; ol dvQpuiiroi rbv 
pev <S>d/3iov ovk eTo\p,r]aav dvayKaaai tcaraOi- 
crdai T7)v /Aovapxiav, Kalirep dSotjovvTa, tov Be 
Mivovkiov i\frT)<f)to-avTo tt}? arpaTtjyca<; bp.OTip.ov 
ovia Bteireiv tov iroXepov ditb tt)? avTr}<; i£ouo~La<; 
tw BiKTaTopi, irpdypa prj irpoTepov iv 'Pupy 
yeyovos, bXiycp 8' vaTepov av0i<; yevopevov p€Ta 

4 ttjv iv Kdvvcu<5 aTvyiav. kcu yap tot eVl tS>v 
crTpaTorreBoyy NapKos rjv 'lovvio? BiKTaTcop, kcu 
kcltcl iroXiv to /3ovX€vtikov dvairX^pSio-ai Befjaav, 
a,T€ Bt] 7roXXcov iv Ttj pd%T} o~vyK\r)TiK(ov diro- 
X(oX6t(ov, erepov eTXovTO BiKTaTopa <$>d/3iov Bou- 
Tecova. vrXrjv outo<? pev, eVel TrpoifK.de kcii 
KaTeXe^e tou? avBpa<; kcu avveirXijpwo'e tt)V 
fiovXrjv, avOrjpepbv a(/>ei9 tou? paySSoir^ou? koX 
Bta<f)vy(bv toi»9 irpodyovra<;, ei? tov o%Xov ipfia- 
\o)V Kai KaTapc^a<; eavTov i]Br] tl t£>v eavrov 
Bioikwv koX irpaypaTevopevo^ (ocnrep lBia>Ti]<; tVt 
T?)? dyopas dvecnpefyeTO. 
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and implacable. W herefore they were all terrified 
and held their peace, excepting only Metilius. He 
enjoyed immunity of person as tribune of the people 
(for this is the only magistracy which is not robbed 
of its power by the election of a dictator ; it abides 
when the rest are abolished 1 ), and vehemently 
charged and prayed the people not to abandon 
Minucius, nor permit him to suffer the fate which 
Manlius Torquatus inflicted upon his son, whom he 
beheaded although crowned with laurel for the 
greatest prowess, 2 but to strip Fabius of his tyrant's 
power and entrust the state to one who was able and 
willing to save it. 

The rabble were moved by such utterances. They 
did not dare to force Fabius to resign his sovereignty, 
unpopular as he was, but they voted that Minucius 
should have an equal share in the command, and 
should conduct the war with the same powers as the 
dictator, — a thing which had not happened before in 
Rome. A little while afterwards, it is true, it hap- 
pened again, namely, after the disaster at Cannae. 8 
At that time Marcus Junius the dictator was in the 
field, and at home it became necessary that the 
senate should be filled up, since many senators had 
perished in the battle. They therefore elected 
Fabius Buteo a second dictator. But he, after acting 
in that capacity and choosing the men to fill up the 
senate, at once dismissed his lictors, eluded his escort, 
plunged into the crowd, and straightway went up and 
down the forum arranging some business matter of 
his own and engaging in affairs like a private citizen. 

1 See Polybius, iii. 87. 

2 The son had disobeyed consular orders and engaged in 
single combat with a Latin, in the great battle at the foot of 
Vesuvius, 340 B.C. 3 Cf. chapter xvi. 
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X. Tbv 8e Mcvovkiov eVt Ta>> aura? tw Siktu- 
ropi 7rpdi;ei<; diroBeiiijavTes wovto K€KoXovo~6ai Kal 
yeyovevat Taireivbv iravTairaaiv i/ceivov, ov/c 
6pdo)<i err o\a^6[JL€voL tov dv8p6<t. ov yap avjov 
crvp.<popav r/yeiTO rrjv e.-ceivwv dyvoiav, a\V (bairep 
^ioyevi]<; 6 crocpos, elirovTOS twos 77790? avrov 
" Ovtoc aov KaTayeXaycriv" " 'AW' ey&)," elirev, 
" ov KarayeXcofiai," fiovovs vyovfievo? Karayeka- 
crOai tou? iv8i86vra<; Kal irpbs tcl TOtavra 8ia- 

2 TapaTTOfiivow;, ovtco <l>a/3/o? e(pepev diraOws Kal 
paBitos ocrov eV ai)T(p to, ytvofieva, avpi^aX- 
Xopevos dir68ei%iv tcov (piXocrocfxov to?? d£iov<ri 
p>i]T€ ufipl^eaOai /j.i')T€ uTt fiovadai tov dyaOov 

. dv8pa icai o-irov8atov. t)vLa 5' avrov ?; twv 7roX- 
X6)V dfiovXla 8ia to, Koivd, 8e8wKOTO)v d<popfia<} 
dv8pb<> ov% vyiaivovcry (piXoTifiia Trpbs tov 7roXe- 

3 fiov. zeal SeSot/ca)? firj iravTa-rrao-tv i/efiaveh virb 
fcevfjs 86i;J]<; Kal oy/cov cpddcrr] tl Kaicbv inrepya- 
crdfievos, XaOcov dirai>7a<; i^rjXde' Kal irapayevo- 
fievos eh to o-TpaTOTrefrov Kal KaTaXaficbv tov 
yiivov/ciov ovk£ti KaOiKTov, dXXa ftapvv teal 
T€Tv<pa)fievov Kal irapa p.epo<i apx^iv d^iovvra, 
tovto fiev ov crvve^toprjo-e, ttjv 8e 8vvap.iv Stevel- 
fiaTo 7T/30? avrov, a>? fiipou? fiovos dp^oov fieXTiov 

4 rj irdvTwi' irapa /zeoo?. Kal to fiev irpwTOV twv 
TayfiaTbiv Kal rkrapTOv auro? €Xa,8e, to 8e 8ev- 

TepOV Kal TpiTOV €K€LV(p TTapeOWKGV, eVi<r77? koX 

twv avfipa^iKciyv 8tav€fir]d evTav. o~ep.vvvop,evov 8e 
tov ^SIivovkiov Kal -xaipovTOS eVt tw to TTp6o~)(?ip.a 
t/}<? aKpoTuTr}<; Kal pLeylaT-qt a/)^?}? v<peio~6ai Kal 
7rpoTT€7rr]XaKi'o~dai 6Y avTov, VTrepLLpLvrjaKev o 
Oay&O? d)<? OVK OVTOS [l€V aVTU) 7T/309 Qdftiov, ciA\', 
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X. Now that they had invested Minucius with the 
same powers as the dictator, the people supposed 
that the latter would feel shorn of strength and 
altogether humble, but they did not estimate the 
man aright. For he did not regard their mistake as 
his own calamity, but was like Diogenes the wise, 
man, who, when some one said to him, "These folk 
are ridiculing yon," said, " But I am not ridiculed." 
He held that only those are ridiculed who are con- 
founded by such treatment and yield their ground. 
So Fabius endured the situation calmly and easily, 
so far as it affected himself, thereby confirming the 
axiom of philosophy that a sincerely good man can 
neither be insulted nor dishonoured. But because it 
affected the state, he was distressed by the folly of 
the multitude. They had given opportunities to a 
man with a diseased military ambition, and fearful 
lest this man, utterly crazed by his empty glory and 
prestige, should bring about some great disaster 
before he could be checked, he set out in all secrecy 
from the city. When he reached the camp, he found 
that Minucius was no longer to be endured. He 
was harsh in his manner, puffed up with conceit, and 
demanded the sole command in his due turn. This 
Fabius would not grant, feeling that the sole 
command of a part of the army was better than the 
command of the whole in his turn. The first and 
fourth legions he therefore took himself, and gave 
the second and third to Minucius, the allied forces 
also being equally divided between them. When 
Minucius put on lofty airs and exulted because the 
majesty of the highest and greatest office in the 
state had been lowered and insulted on his account, 
Fabius reminded him that his contention was not 
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5 el aaxfipovei, 73730? \\vvl/3av tov dywvo<;' el he /cat 
7rpo? tov crvvdp^ovra <f)ikoveiKel, cr/cojrelv 6V<y? 
tov vevtKtjfievov Kai KaQv^piayuivov Ttapd rot? 
7roXtTcu? o tct i firj/ievos /cat veviKrjKws ou (pavurai 
fiaXXov okiywpwv ttjs awrqplas avrcov Kai 
ao~<f)a\ei'a<;. 

XI. 'O he Tavra /xev elpcoveiav rjyelro yepov- 
TiKrjW 7rapa\a/3tt)v he ttjv diroKkripoidelaav 
hiivafiiv IhLa, Kai %<upt? icrTpaTOTrehevcrev , ovhev 
dyvoovvTOS tov 'Avvlftov twv yivo/xevcov, aXXa 
irdaiv i(f)e8pevovTO<>. rjv he Xoc/>o? Kara fieaov 
KaTa\7]<f>0>ivai /xev ou %aXe7ro?, 6%upb<; he Kara- 
Xrjcpdels arpaTOTrehco Kai hiapKijs els aTravra. to 
he irepit; Ttehlov 6<f>dqvai fiev dirwdev b/iaXbv hid 
yp'iXoTrjra Kai \elov, ex ov ^ Tivas ou jieydXas 

2 Tacppovs iv auT(p Kai KoiKorrjTas aX.Xa?. hib Kai 
tov \6<f>ov e'/c tou paaTou Kpucf)a KaTaa-^elv irapbv 
ovk TjOekijcrev 6 'Am/3a?, «XX' aTreXnre fid)(T)<; 
iv p.ea(p Trp6<f>aatv. co? S' elhe Keywpio~\jjkvov 
tov fyafiiov tov ^Iivovkiov, vvktos /xev 6i? Ta? 
Ta(f)pov<; Kai ra? KOiXoTT/Tas KaTecrireipe tco/' 
o-TpaTicoTwv Tivas, d/xa he ttj rj/xepa cpavepws 
eTre/xyjrev ov ttoWovs KaTaXr/yjro/xevovs tov X6(pov, 
<w? eTraydyono av/iTreaelv irepl tov tottov top 
XIivouklov. 

3 ,v o ht} Kai o-uieftrj. irpwTov /xev yap d7reo~TeiXe 

TTjV K0V(f>7)V GTpaTUlV, €TT€lTa TO US ITTTreiS, TeXo? 
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with Fabius, but rather, were he wise, with Hannibal. 
If, however, he was bent on rivalry with his colleague 
in office, he must see to it that the man who had 
been triumphantly honoured by his fellow-citizens 
should not be proved more careless of their salvation 
and safety than the man who had been ingloriously 
outraged by them. 

XI. But Minucius regarded all this as an old man's 
dissimulation, and taking the forces allotted to him, 
went into camp apart by himself, 1 while Hannibal, 
not unaware of what was going on, kept a watchful 
eye on everything. Now there was a hill between 
him and the Romans which could be occupied with 
no difficulty, and which, if occupied, would be a 
strong site for a camp and in every way sufficient. 
The plain round about, when viewed from a distance, 
was perfectly smooth and level, but really had sundry 
small ditches and other hollow places in it. For 
this reason, though it would have been very easy for 
him to get possession of the hill by stealth, Hannibal 
had not cared to do so, but had left it standing 
between the two armies in the hope that it might 
bring on a battle. But when he saw Minucius 
separated from Fabius, in the night he scattered 
bodies of his soldiers among the ditches and hollows, 2 
and at break of day, with no attempt at concealment, 
sent a few to occupy the hill, that he might seduce 
Minucius into an engagement for it. 

And this actually came to pass. First Minucius 
sent out his light-armed troops, then his horsemen, 

1 A mile and a half from Fabius, according to Polybius, 
iii. 103. 

2 Five thousand horsemen and footmen, according to Livy, 
xxii. 28 ; five thousand light-armed and other infantry, and 
five hundred cavalry, according to Polybius, iii. 104. 
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opoyv tov WvvlBciv 7rapa/3oi)0i>vvTa toi<? eVtTOt) 
\o<f)ov irc'iay Kaiefiaive rfj' Svvd/iei o~vvT€Tayfievc<;. 
teal p.dyj)v Kaprepav de/ievo? rj/Avvero toi»9 «7ro 
tov \o(f)ov fldWovras, avp.7r\€fc6ji£vo<; Kai io~a 
</>ep6//e/'o?, d%pi ov tca\o)<; ijirarrj/jievov 6pa>v 6 
Wvvlfias koX yvp.vd irapkyovra toU ivehpevovat 

4 TO. V&TCL TO <TT]/jL€L0V dipei. 7T/>09 he tovto tto\- 

\a%60ev e%avi(TTafievu>v dp,a teal /jl€tcl Kpavpjs 

7TpO(T<f)€pO/J.€VlOV KCLL TOVS ia^UTOV^ UTZOKTIVVVV- 

twv dhu'jyrjTOS KaTel^e Tapayr) Kai ttto'lo. tou<? 
'Pto/iatous, avTOv Te tov ^Ilvovk'lov to Opdao? 
KaTaKCKkaaTO, Kai Trpbs dWov aXXoTe rwv ijye- 
povcov hLeirdTTTaivev, ovhevb<t iv %d>pa fiiveivToX- 
/i&ij'T09, aXXa irpbs (frvyrjv o)6ov/j,evo)V ov o~(OTrjpiov. 
ol yap No/zaSe9 tfhi) KpaTovvTes kvk\(o irepirfKavvov 
to irehiov Kai tov<; diroGKihvaixevovs eKTeivov. 

XII. 'Ei/ ToaovTW he KaKw tcov 'Pcofialav 
ovtwv ovk ekadev 6 KLvhvvo<t tov tydftiov, dXXa 
Kai to fieWov, &>9 eoiKev, rjh-q 7r poei\i]<$>a><i ttjv tc 
hvvafXLV avvTCTay fikvr)v el^cv inl twv oifkwv Kai 
tcl TrpaTTOfieva yivd>o-K€iv i(f>povTi^ev ov hi ay- 181 
yekwv, «XX' avTO<; e^wv KaTao~KOTzr\v irpo tov 
%dpaKo<;. a><? ovv KaTelhe KVKXovfievov Kai rapaT- 
TOfievov to o~TpaT€Vfia, Kai Kpavyrj TrpoaiTTiVTev 
ov fievovTwv, aXX' ■tjhrj 7r€<f>oj3r}/jL€V6>v Kai Tperro- 
2 fievav, p.r\pdv tc 7rX7)gdfievo<; Kai aTevd£a<; piya 
7T/309 p*ev tol-9 irapovTas elirev "*fl 'HpaKXeis, 
ft>9 Tayiov p.€v fj eyu) TrpaaehoKwv, ftpdhiov 8' rj 
«t>T09 eanevhe Mfvoutfto? iavTov diroXtoXeKe" ra? 
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and finally, when he saw Hannibal coming to the 
support of his troops on the hill, he descended into 
the plain with all his forces in battle array. In a 
fierce battle he sustained the discharge of missiles 
from the hill, coming to close quarters with the 
enemy there and holding his advantage, until 
Hannibal, seeing that his enemy was happily deceived 
and was exposing the rear of his line of battle to the 
troops who had been placed in ambush, raised the 
signal. At this his men rose up on all sides, attacked 
with loud cries, and slew their foes who were in the 
rear ranks. Then indescribable confusion and fright 
took possession of the Romans. Minueius himself 
felt all his courage shattered, and looked anxiously 
now to one and now to another of his commanders, 
no one of whom dared to hold his ground, nay, all 
urged their men to flight, and a fatal flight too. 
For the Numidians, now masters of the situation, 
galloped round the plain and slew them as they 
scattered themselves about. 

XII. Now that the Romans were in such an evil 
pass, Fabius was not unaware of their peril. He 
had anticipated the result, as it would seem, and had 
his forces drawn up under arms, wisely learning the 
progress of events not from messengers, but by his 
own observations in front of his camp. Accordingly, 
when he saw the army of Minueius surrounded and 
confounded, and when their cries, as they fell upon 
his ears, showed him that they no longer stood their 
ground, but were already panic-stricken and routed, 
he smote his thigh, and with a deep groan said to 
the bystanders : "Hercules! how much sooner than 
I expected, but later than his own rash eagerness 
demanded, has Minueius destroyed himself! " Then 
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he <ri]fiala<; €K(pepeiv Kara t«^o? kcu tov crrparbv 
€7re<rdai KeXevaas dveftorjcre' " NOi> t*9, w cnpa- 
Ticorai, TsldpKov Mivovkiov p.€fJ.vr]p.€vo<; eireLyecrdoo' 
Xa/x7T/?o? yap uvrjp zeal (piXoiraTpts. el 8e ri <jtt€V- 
Bojv i^eXdaac rov<; 7ro\e/ziou9 tfjia'pTev, av6i<; 
aiTiaabp.eQa^ 

3 TlpcoTOV fikv ovv e7ri(pav€i<; rpeireTai kcu 8ia- 
aKihvrjGL toi>9 iv tw irehlto irepie\avvovTa<i 
No/xaSa?* eZra irpbs tovs /j,a%ofj.ivov<; Kai Kara 
varrov twv 'Paypaifov owras i^fopei teal tov9 
ifiiToBcov efcreivev, oi 8e Xoittoi, 1 irplv d7ro\r)<f>df}- 
vai teal yeveaOat, Trepnrereis oU avrol tou? 

4 r P(i)fialov<; eiroL-qaav, iyKX[vavT€<? eepvyov. opebv S* 
6 'Avvlfias tt)v fiera/3o\t]v Kai tov <$>d/3iov €vpd>- 
£TT&)9 7ra/?' i)\i/ciav 8td twv p-a^op-kvoiv codovfievov 

dv(0 7T/909 TOV ^SllVOVKlOV 6i9 TOV X6(})OV, iTrea^e 

tt]V fid)(T]v, Kai Trj o-dXiriyyt o-7)fiiji>a<> dvaKXyGiv 
uTriyyev ei9 tov y/ipaKa tou9 KapxrjSoviovs, 
do-/jL€va)<t Kai Tuyv 'PoypAxloyv diroTp€7TOfi€va)V. 
XeyeTac 6' avTov divibvTa Trepl tou QaftLov irpb? 
tou9 (piXovs eiirelv tc toiovtov fieTa 7raf8ia9* 
" oi/K iyo> /xevToi irpovXeyov vfiiv iroXXaKi? ttjv 
i-rrl ro>v aKpcov TavTtjv KaQr\p£vi)v ve(f>eXr]v, oti 
/jstcl £dXri<; 7TOTe xal {caTaiylhcov Sfiftpov €K- 

XIII. MeTa 8e ttjv fidx?]v <t>dj3io<> fiev oaovs 
€KT€tve T(bv TroXefUwv o~KvXevo~a<; dv€}((Dpr)cr€V, 
ovhev inr€pi](f)avov ou8' i^a^Oes elirow Trepl tov 
GwdpyovTos' \livovKto<> 8e ttjv uvtov CTpaTiav 
d0poio~a<;, ""AvSpe?" e<pr), " avo~TpaTi<i>Tai, to fiev 
afiapTtlv firjSev iv it pay pact. fieydXot? fiec^ov jj 

1 \otirol MSS., Sintenis 1 , Coraes, Bekker : T\uaroi. 
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ordering the standards to be swiftly advanced and 
the army to follow, he called out with a loud voice : 
" Now, my soldiers, let every man be mindful of 
Marcus Minucius and press on to his aid ; for he is a 
brilliant man, and a lover of his country. And if 
his ardent desire to drive away the enemy has led 
him into any error, we will charge him with it j 
later." 

Well then, as soon as he appeared upon the scene, 
he routed and dispersed the Numidians who were 
galloping about in the plain. Then he made against 
those who were attacking the rear of the Romans 
under Minucius, and slew those whom he encountered. 
But the rest of them, ere they were cut off and 
surrounded in their own turn, as the Romans had 
been by them, gave way and rled. Then Hannibal, 
seeing the turn affairs had taken, and Fabius, with a 
vigour beyond his years, ploughing his way through 
the eombatants up to Minucius on the hill, put an 
end to the battle, signalled a retreat, and led his 
Carthaginians back to their camp, the Romans also 
being glad of a respite. It is said that as Hannibal 
withdrew, he addressed to his friends some such 
pleasantry as this about Fabius : " Eerily, did I not 
often prophesy to you that the cloud which we saw s 
hovering above the heights would one day burst upon 
us in a drenching and furious storm ? " 

XIII. After the battle, Fabius despoiled all of the 
enemy whom he had slain, and withdrew to his camp, 
without indulging in a single haughty or invidious 
word about his eolleague. And Minucius, assem- 
bling his own army, said to them : " Fellow-soldiers, 
to avoid all mistakes in the conduct of great enter- 
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Kar avOpoiirov eari, to 8' upaprovTa ^pj'jcracrdai 
tow TTTaLa/xaai BiBdypaai 7rpb^ to \oittov di'Bpbs 

2 uyadov Kal vovv e^oi^TO?. e'7o> p,ei> ovv 6pLo\oyto 
pitcpa pep.<p6pevo<s rrjv tv^v irepl p.ei%6va>v eirai- 
velv. a yap ovk rjadopijv ^povov tocovtov, r)p.epa<t 
pLepei pLitcpw iretralBevpai, yvovs epuivrbv ovk 
dpy^eiv erepcov Bvi/dpLevov, a\\' ap%ovTo<; erepov 

Be6fL€VOV Kal <fil\.OTlpLOVpL€VOV 1 VIKOLV V<$> 0)V 

ijTTacrOai kuWlov. vpuv Be rcov p.ev aWa>v ecrrlv 
apycov 6 BiKraTcop, t>}<? Be 77730? e/ceivov ei/^ap*.- 
o-Tta? avrbs 7)yepLcbv eaopLat, irpoyrov epavrbv 
evireiOr) Kal iroiovina to tcehevopuevov vtt eiceivov 
Ttapeyopevos? 

3 'XavT eliruiv Kal Toy? aeTou? dpaoQai /ceXeuca? 
Kal -n uveas a/coXovOelv, rjye nrpbs tov yapaica 
tov <\>afiiov. Kal TrapeXOeov eWo? eftdBi^ev iirl 
ttjv (TTpaT7]yiKi)v (Ttcr)V7)v, cocTTe 9avp.d^etv kcu 
BtciTTopelv irdvTas. TrpoeXBovros Be tov Qafttov 
Sep.evo<i epvKpoaQev t«<? cr]pala<i airro? p,ev eKelvov 
iraTepa p,eyd\?j <fio)vj), oi Be o-rparicoTai tou? 
(TTparicoTas Trdrpcova*; rjaird^ovTO. tovto 8* eo~Ti 
Tots a7re\eudepoL<; Trpoo~(f)d)vt]p,a Trpbs tou? ctire- 

4 \evQep(j)aavra<;. ^cvyia's Be yevop,evr)<; o ^livov- 
kios eiTre' " Avo v'ikcls, &> BtKrarop, ttj Gijpepov 
rjp,epa I'tvl/crjKas, dvBpela p,ev ' Avvifiav, evfiovXlq 
Be Kal xpjjo-TOTijTi rbv (TvvdpxovTa' Kal Bi 779 p^ev 
o~eo~a>Ka<; i)p.d<i, Bl ^9 Be Treira'tBevKa^, 7/tto) p.evov<t 
alo"Xpav p,ev rjrrav U7r' eKelvov, Ka\rjv Be Kal 

5 o~a>Trjpiov virb aov. irarepa Bij ere xprjenov - 

1 <pi\<n tuovutvov the MSS. have (ptKortfiovfttPoy, which 
Corae's defends. 
a XPV^hv bracketed by Bekker. 
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prises is beyond man's powers ; but when a mistake 
has once been made, to use his reverses as lessons for 
the future is the part of a brave and sensible man. 1 
therefore confess that while I have some slight cause 
of complaint against fortune, I have larger grounds 
for praising her. For what I could not learn in all 
the time that preceded it, I have been taught in the 
brief space of a single day, and I now perceive that 
I am not able to command others myself, but need 
to be under the command of another, and that 1 
have all the while been ambitious to prevail over men 
of whom to be outdone were better. Now in all 
other matters the dictator is your leader, but in the 
rendering of thanks to him I myself will take the 
lead, and will show myself first in following his 
advice and doing his bidding." 

After these words, he ordered the eagles to be 
raised and all to follow them, and led the way to the 
camp of Fabius. When he had entered this, he 
proceeded to the general's tent, while all were 
lost in wonder. When Fabius came forth, Minucius 
had the standards planted in front of him, and ad- 
dressed him with a loud voice as Father, while his 
soldiers greeted the soldiers of Fabius as Patrons, 
the name by which frecdmen address those who 
have set them free. When quiet prevailed, Minucius 
said : " Dictator, you have on this day won two 
victories, one over Hannibal through your valour, 
and one over your colleague through your wisdom 
and kindness. By the first you saved our lives, and 
by the second you taught us a great lesson, van- 
quished as we were by our enemy to our shame, and 
by you to our honour and safety. I call you by the 
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irpoaayopevw, Tip.LWTe.pav ovk e)(wv irpoariyopiav, 
eirel t% ye tov Te/c6vT0<; yt'ipiTOS p.el%wv ?) irapa 
aov %ez/K9 avrrj. iyevvjjdrjv fiev yap vtt etceivov 
fiovos, aco^opat 8e vtto aov fiera ToaovTwv." 
tovt eiirwv teal irepiftaXwv tov <t>d/3cov rjcrird- 1 
£ero. to 5' ai)TO kol tou? aTpariwTas rjv opav 
■npaTTOVTa*;' eve<pvovTO yap dWij\oi<; ical Kare- 
<f)i\ovv, ware fiearbv elvai yapas teal Saxpvwv 
i)ZlaTU>v to arpaTonehov. 

XIV. 'E« tovtov ^a'yS/o? fiev uTveOeTO ttjv 
dpyr\v, vTraToi 8' avOis aTreheiicvvvTO. koX tovto'v 
ol fxev irpwToi htetyvXa^av r)v eiceivo*; iheav tov 
iroXefiov /caTeaTTjae, pLayeaOai p-ev eV irapaTa^ew; 
(pevyovres 7rpo9 ' Avvlftav, rot? 8e avp.p.dypi<i 
eTTifiorjOovvTes koX ra? uTToardaei<; icwKvovres- 
Tepevrios Be Bdppwv et<? Tyv viraTelav it poayd e\<s 
iiirb yevovs darjpov, filov 8e Bia hrip,0K0irlav koX 
■jrpoTreTetav evtaijpov, 8/7X09 r/v ev0i><; direipia teal 
OpaavTrjTL tov irepl twv o\wv dvappiyjrwv tevfiov. 
efioa yap ev raZ<? e/c/c\r)alai<; peveiv 1 tov Tr6X.ep.ov 
a%pi oit Qafilois XprjTai aTpa,Ti)yo~<; 77 ttoXis, ambs 
8e tt)? aur% r)p,epa<; 6^rea8aL re koX viKrjaetv tow? 
TroXepiovs. dfia Be tovtols rot? \6yot<f avvfjye 
/cat Kareypafye hvvap.iv TrjXcKavrrjv, rfk'ucrj irpo<; 
ovBeva TTcairoTe twv Tro\ep,lwv eypijaavTO Pwpaloi. 
p,vptdbes yap evvea SiayiXcwv dvSpcov Beovaai 
avveTdyO^aav els Tip p,d)(rjv, p,eya 8eo? Qafiifp 
koX Tot? vovv eyovai 'Twpalwv oit yap rj\iTt.^ov 
eijetv dva<f>opav tt)V ttoXiv ev ToaavTrj a(f>a\elaav 
rfkiKia. 

1 p.tvuv Sintenis 2 , after Coraes ; MSS., Sintenis and 
Bekker, nivttv. 
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excellent name of Father, because there is no more 
honourable name which I can use ; and yet a father's 
kindness is not so great as this kindness bestowed 
by you. My father did but beget me, while to you 
I owe not only my own salvation, but also that of 
all these men of mine." So saying, he embraced 
Fabius and kissed him, and the soldiers on both 
sides in like manner embraced and kissed each 
other, so that the camp was filled with joy and 
tears of rejoicing. 

XIV. After this, Fabius laid down his office, and 
consuls were again appointed. The first of these 
maintained the style of warfare which Fabius had 
ordained. They avoided a pitched battle with Han- 
nibal, but gave aid and succour to their allies, and 
prevented their falling away. But when Terentius 
Varro was elevated to the consulship, a man whose 
birth was obscure and whose life was conspicuous for 
servile flattery of the people and for rashness, it was 
clear that in his inexperienee and temerity he would 
stake the entire issue upon the hazard of a single 
throw. For he used to shout in the assemblies 'that 
the war would continue as long as the city employed 
men like Fabius as its generals ; but that he himself 
would conquer the enemy the very day he saw 
them. And not only did he make such speeches, 
but he also assembled and enrolled a larger force 
than the Romans had ever employed against any 
enemy. Eighty-eight thousand men were arrayed 
for battle, to the great terror of Fabius and all 
sensible Romans. For they thought their city could 
not recover if she lost so many men in the prime 
of life. 
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3 Aib Kai tov <Tvvdp%ovTa tou '\epevriov UavXov 
Alp.lXiov, dvhpa ttoXXohv iroXep.(ov efMireipor, ouk 
dpecTTOv he tw Btj/uiM Kai KarairXxfya e/c tivo<; 
KCLTaBiKT)<; 77/309 to Br)/j.6<Tiov avTa> yeyev»ifxevrj<i, 
dvlarrj Kai -napeOdppvvev eTuXafifidveo-dai Tr}<i 
eKeivov p.avLa<i, ZihdaKcov ro9 ov 7rpb<i 'Avvifiav 
avra> p,a.XXov rj 777)09 TepevTiov virep tj)? irazpl- 
S09 6 clywv ecroiTO' (nrevSeiv yap pd^rjv yevecOai 
tov fxev ovk alaOavop-evov 71)9 hwd/xewi, tov 8' 

4 aladavofxevov tj)? irepi avTov do~9eveia<i. " 'F/yo) 
o°," eitrev, " &> llavXe, TepevTtou iriGTeveadai 
SiKaiorepos elpu "nspl joav ' Avvi3o>> irpaypudTcov 
&iafte/3aioup.evo<> 009, p.r}£el<; uvtw pxt%€tTai 
tovtov tov eviavTov, diroXeiTai fieveov 0 dvrjp ?/ 
(pevyeov aTreiaiv, a> ye Kai vvv vlkclv Kai KpaTe.lv 
ookovvtl t5>v p,ev iroXep-loyv ouBels 7TpO(TKeX(Opr)K€, 
t^9 8' oiKo6ev Bvvdp,€G><i ouS' 7/ rpiTt] pioipa irdvv 

r> iT€pU<TTi" 77/309 Tavja XeyeTai tov UavXov 
eltrelv " 'E/iot p.ev, &> <$>d(3ie, to. ifiavrov gko- 

TT0VVTL KpeiTTOV €0~TI T0t9 T&V TToXep,L(OV U770776- 

o~elv hopaaiv r) trdXiv rals yfn'](f>oi<i twv ttoXltwv 
el 8' out&)9 e^et t« Br)p,6(Tia Trpdy/xara, Treipd- 
o~op.ai p.dXXov <to l BoKeiv dyadb? elvai o"Tparriyo<i 
rf irdai toi<; aXXois iirl Tavaviia /3ia£opevoi<i" 
•ravT^v tytov T *l v " n p oa ^P^ aLV o Y\auXo<; e^fjXOev 

€7Tl TOV TToXep-OV. 

XV. 'AW o TepevTios epftaXwv avrov et9 to 
Trap 1 t)p.epav dp^eiv, Kai tuj 'Avvifia irapaarpa- 
T077e8eucra9 irepl tov AixpiSiov iroTap-bv Kai to? 
Xeyop,eva<; Kdvvas, dfi >)pepa to t//9 p-dxw? o~r)- 
peiov i^edriKev (ean Be x iT(OV kokkivos virep t/)9 
o~t paT rjy i Ktjs o-ki)v?i^ BiaTeivop.ero'i), <oo"Te Kai 
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• Now, Paulus Aemilius was the colleague of 
Terentius, a man of experience in many wars, but^ 
not acceptable to the people, and c»tsh*oLin-spirit"by 
■ft^fin^ which they had imposed upon him. Therefore 
Fabius tried to rouse and encourage him to restrain 
the madness of his colleague, showing him that he 
must struggle to save his country not so much from 
Hannibal as from Terentius. The latter, he said, 
was eager to fight because he did not see where 
his strength lay ; the former, because he saw his own 
weakness. "But," said he, "it is to me, O Paulus, 
that more credence should be given in regard to 
Hannibal's affairs, and I solemnly assure you that, if 
no one shall give him battle this year, the man will 
remain in Italy only to perish, or will leave it in 
flight, since even now, when he is thought to be 
victorious and to be master of the country, not one 
of his enemies has come over to his side, and not 
even so much as the third part of the force which he 
brought from home is still left." To this Paulus is 
said to have answered: "If I consult my own 
interests, O Fabius, it is better for me to encounter 
the spears of the enemy than to face again the votes 
of my fellow-citizens. But if the state is in such a 
pass, I will try to be a good general in your opinion, 
rather than in that of all the rest who so forcibly 
oppose you." With this determination, Paulus went 
forth to the war. 

XV. But Terentius, insisting on lus'-ri'ghtp-to com- 
mand a day in turn, and then encamping over 
against Hannibal by the river Aufidus and the town 
called Cannae, at break of day put out the signal for 
battle, — a scarlet tunic displayed above the general's 
tent. At this even the Carthaginians were con- 
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tou9 Kapxy&oviou? eg (tpxfc Biarapa^Orjvai, Trp> 
re ToXpav tov aTparrjyov Kai to rov cnpaTO- 
TreBov irXrfios opwvras, avrovs ovS 1 rjpiav pepo<; 

2 o vt a 9 . 'Avvi/3a<i Be ti]v Bvvap.iv egoirXi^eaOai 
KeXevaas, auro? 'nriroTr)*; peT oXlycov virep Xocpov 
Tivbs paXaKov KcnecrtcoTrei tou? iroXepiov^ fjBr] 
/cadiGTapevovs ei9 rdgiv. eiVoWo? Be tivos ra>v 
7repl avrov dvBpbs iaoTipov, rovvopa Yicncwvo*;, 
&)<? OavpxtaTov avTW cpaiveTai to 7rXfj0os tcov 
•noXeplwv, avvayaycov to TvpoawKov o 'Avvifias, 
""Erepov," elirev, " a> Yicrtcwv, XeXrjBe <re tovtov 
davpaaitorepov." epopevov Be tov Tio-kcovos, to 
ttoiov; ""OTf," e(f)7), " tovtwv ovtcov Toaovrwv 

3 ovBel'f ev civtois Flctkcov /caXeiTai." yevopevov 
Be -rrapa Bogav avTOis toO o-Ka>ppaTO<; eptriTTTei 
yeXa)<> iraai, Kai KdTefiatvov airb tov X6(j>ov toi9 183 
inravTwcriv del to Tveiraiypevov dirayyeXXovTe^, 
M(TT€ Bid TToXXaiv 7roXvv elvcii 1 tov yeXcoTa icai 
pjjS" dvaXafielv eavTovs BvvaaOai toi)<? trepi tov 
'Avviftav. tovto tois Kap^rjBoviois IBovat ddpaos 
irapla-Trj, Xoyi&pevois duo iroXXov icai ioyvpov 

toO icaTafypovovvTos eirievai yeXav ovt»s Kai 
irai^eiv to) aTpaTTiytp trapd tov klvBvvov. 

XVI. 'Ev Be t[) pdxjj o~t paT7)yrjpao~LV £XP*'l~ 
aaTO, 7rpa)T(p /xev tw drrb tov tottov, iroiTjad- 
pevos KaTa vojtov tov dvepov tt pT]GTr\pi yap 
eoiKoos <f)XeyovTi icaTeppijyvvTo, icai Tpayyv €K 
TreBiajv vcpdppcov icai dva-neirTapcvbiv aipcov ko- 
viopTov inrep ttjv (pdXayya touv KapxrjBovlcov €7ri 
toi/9 'Vwpalovs e<Z>6ei, Kai TrpoaeftaXXe to?9 
TrpoaaiTrois aTrocrTpefyopevois Kai avvTapaTTO- 

1 thai Bekker corrects, after Scliaefer, to \ivai, spread. 
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founded at first, seeing the boldness of the Roman 
general and the number of his army, which was 
more than double their own. But Hannibal ordered 
his forees to arm for battle, while he himself, with a 
few companions, rode to the top of a gently sloping 
ridge, from which he watehed his enemies as they 
formed in battle array. When one of his companions, 
named Gisco, a man of his own rank, remarked that 
the number of the enemy amazed him, Hannibal put 
on a serious look and said : " Gisco, another thing 
has eseaped your notice which is more amazing still." 
And when Giseo asked what it was, " It is the fact," 
said he, "that in all this multitude there is no one 
who is called Gisco." The jest took them all by 
surprise and set them laughing, and as they made 
their way down from the ridge, they reported the 
pleasantry to all who met them, so that great 
numbers were laughing heartily, and Hannibal's 
eseort could not even recover themselves. The sight 
of this infused courage into the Carthaginians. 
They reasoned that their general must have a mighty 
contempt for the enemy if he laughed and jested so 
in the presence of danger. 

XVI. In the battle Hannibal practiced a double 
strategy. In the first place, he took advantage 
of the ground to put the wind at his baek. This 
wind came down like a fiery hurricane, and raised a 
huge cloud of dust from the exposed and sandy 
plains and drove it over the Carthaginian lines hard 
into the faees of the Romans, who turned away 
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2 fievoi*;. hevrepco Se tw -rrepl ttjv rd^iv b yap ijv 
lo")(yp6raTov avTco Kai payipto-aTov rf}<; Svvd- 
p,eco<> kKarepwae tov petrov Ta£a9, to fiecrov avrb 
avveTTXrjpwcrev Ik tcov d^peLOTciTcov, ipfloXco tovtco 
rrpoe^ovTt 7roXv tt/9 aXXrjs cpdXayyos Xp7)a6p£VO<>' 
eiprjro he Tot9 KparicrTois, orav tovtovs BiaKo- 
yjravTes oi Ycopaloi Kai cpepopevoi 77/209 to cikov 
€Kcpepop,evov tov pecrov Kai koXttov Xap,8dvovro<; 
eVro? yevcovTai rrjs cfruXayyos, o|er«)9 eKaTepcodev 
67ricrTpe\|rai'Ta9 ip.ftaXeiv tc irXayLoi^ Kai rcepi- 

3 TTTvaaeiv oitiaQev crvyKXelovras. o Brj Kai BokcI 
tov irXeicrTov dir^pydaaaOcu cpovov. &>9 yap 
ive&coKe to p,ecrov Kai tou9 'Vcopaiovs iSe^avTo 
SuoKovTas, rj Be cpdXay^ tov \\vviftov p,€Taj3a- 
Xovcra to crj(fipLa p,y]voeiS)]<; iyeyoi'ec Kai tcov 
eiriXeKTOiv oi Tagiapxoi Ta%v tou9 pev tV dtnriha, 

TOl»9 S' €7tI 86pV KXivaVT6<i 7T pOO~€7T€0~OV KaTCL TO 

yvp,vd, 7rdvTa<>, otroi p,rj ti]v kvkXcoltiv vtt€kk\[- 
vavTes ecpdaaav, ev peaco KaTeipydaavTO Kai 
Siecpdeipav. 

4 Ae'yeTat Be Kai to?9 tTnrevai tcov 'Vcop,aicov 
crvpTTTOipxL rrapdXoyov yeveaOai. tov yap Uav- 
Xov, W9 eo</<:e, Tpco6el<; 6 i7r7ro9 drreaeiaaTO, Kai 
tcov irepl avTOV a\.Xo9 Kai dXXos drroXnrcov tov 
ittttov 7re£o9 t&) viraTCt) irpoa})p,vve. tovto 8' oi 
t7r7ret9 ISovTes, cos 7rapayyeXp,aT0<; koivov BeSofie- 

VOV, 7T«Vt69 d7T07ri]8}JCTaVT€<; 7T€^ol 0~VV€7T\eKOl'TO 

to?9 7roXep,LOt<;. llcov 8' o 'Awt^,?, "ToOt'," e<j>rj, 
" p,aXXov 7)f3ovX6p.T]v r) el 8e&epevov<> TrapeXafiov." 

5 dXXd TavTa p,ev oi tcls SiegoSiKci*; ypdyjravres 
!o~Topta<> dtrriyyeXKacTi. 
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to avoid it, and so fell into confusion. In the seeond 
plaee, he formed his troops as follows : the sturdiest 
and most warlike part of his force he stationed on 
either side of the centre, and manned the centre 
itself with his poorest soldiers, intending to use this 
as a wedge jutting out far in advance of the rest 
of his line. But orders were given to the picked 
troops, when the Romans should have cut the troops 
in the centre to pieces, pursued them hotly as 
they retreated and formed a deep hollow, and so got 
within their enemy's line of battle, — then to turn 
sharply from either side, smite them on the flanks, 
and envelop them by closing in upon their rear. 
And it was this which seems to have produced the 
greatest slaughter. For the centre gave way and 
was followed by the Romans in pursuit, Hannibal's 
line of battle thus changing its shape into that of a 
creseent ; and the eommanders of the picked troops 
on his wings wheeled them swiftly to left and right 
and fell upon the exposed sides of their enemy, all of 
whom, except those who retired before they were 
surrounded, were then overwhelmed and destroyed.. 

It is said, further, that a strange calamity befell 
the Roman cavalry also. The horse of Paulus, as it 
appears, was wound cC. and threw his rider off, and 
one after another of his attendants dismounted and 
sought to defend the consul on foot. When the horse- 
men saw this, supposing that a general order had been 
given, they all dismounted and engaged the enemy 
on foot. On seeing this, Hannibal said: "This is 
more to my wish than if they had been handed over 
to me in fetters." 1 But sueh particulars as these 
may be found in the detailed histories of the war. 

1 Quam mallem vinctos mihi traderet. Livy, xxii. 49. 
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TtOV B* VITCLTtoV 6 fiev Hdppwv 6\iyO<TTO<i d(f)l7T- 

irevcev ei<? Ovevovcrlav ttoXiv, 6 Be UavXos ev t» 
ftvOw Kal kXvBcovi t^<? (pvyfjs i/c€u>r)<; j3eX(ov tc 
ttoXXwv €tti rot? rpavfiaatv eyKei/xevwv dvdtrXewt , 
to crwpu Kal tt)v ^v^rjv Trevffet Toaourw fiapvvo- 
fievof, 7rpo<? tlvl Xidw Kadtjcrro, rbv eTnafya^ovra 

6 twv TToXe/Aicov avafievwv. rjv Be Bt aifiaTO<; TrXr/6o<i, 

(O (7VV€7T€(pVpT0 T)]V K€(f)aXr)V Kal TO 7T poatOTTOV, 

ov ttoXXois Bid8ij\o<;, dXXd Kal (f>iXoi Kal Oepd- 
7TOVT€<; avrov vni dyvoia<; trapifkOov. fiovos Be 
K.opv)]\Los AevrXos, ev7rarpidi}<; veo<;, IBcbv Kal 
7rpovorj<jas direTrrjBrioe rov "ttttov, Kal rtpoca- 
yaywv TrapeKaXet %pf)cr$ai Kal crw^eiv avrov tois 
TroXtrais dp)£ovTO<; dyaOov Tore p-dXiara XPV~ 

7 ^ovcriv. o Be ravn>v /nev drrerpi-^raro ryv Berjcriv, 
Kal to fieipaKiov avdi<i r)vdyKao~ev eirl rbv lttttov 
dvafitjvai BaKpvov, elra Be rrjv Befjidv ififiaXcbv 
Kal o-vve^avaardf, " 'ATrdyyeXXe," elirev, " <w 
AevrXe, tPaBud Mafi'/i' 0 Kal yevov /xdprvs auTO<*, 
OTi HavXos AifiiXiof tvep.eivcv avrov 1 toi<> Xoyi- 
cr/xois aXP L reXovs Kal ro)v 6/j.oXoyrjOevTwv 7T/>o<? 
€K€lvov oi/Bev eXvcrev, dXX' evLKrjOrj rrporepov virb 

8 TSdppwvos, effi vtto ' Avvlftov." rocravr eTTiarel- 
Aa<? rbv /xev AevrXov drnk'neprtyev, avrb<i Be pLyjra<; 
eavrbv elf robs (f>ovevop,evov<; direOave. Xtyovrai 
Be Treaelv fiev ev rfj fid^u 'Pco/xalwv irevraKia^iv- 
pioi, £V>We9 B' dXtovai rerpaKta^iXioi, Kal fiera 
rrjv /xd^rfv oi Xrj(f)0evTe<; eV d/u,(f)orepoi<} TOt<? 
arparoireBois p,vplwv ovk eXdrrovs. 

1 avrov Coraes and Bekker, now with S : avrov hi* own 
comnctions. Cf. praeceptorum eius mcmorem, Livy, xxii. 49. 
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As for the consuls, Varro galloped off with a few 
followers to the city of Venusia, but Paulus, caught 
in the deep surges of that panic flight and covered 
with many missiles which hung in his wounds, 
weighed down in body and spirit by so vast a 
misfortune, sat down, leaning against a stone, and 
waiting for an enemy to dispatch him. His head 
and face were so profusely smeared with blood that 
few could recognize him ; even his friends and re- 
tainers passed him by without knowing hiin. Only 
Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of the patrician 
order, saw who he was, and leaping from his horse, 
led him to Paulus and besought the consul to take 
him and save himself for the sake of his fellow- 
citizens, who now more than ever needed a brave 
commander. But Paulus rejected this prayer, and 
forced the youth, all tears, to mount his horse again, 
and then rose up and clasped his hand and said : 
" Lentulus, tell Fabius Maximus, and be thyself a 
witness to what thou tellest, that Paulus Aemilius 
was true to his precepts up to the end, and broke 
not one of the agreements made with him, but was 
vanquished first by Varro, and then by Hannibal." 
With such injunctions, he sent Lentulus away, then 
threw himself into the midst of the slaughter and 
perished. And it is said that fifty thousand Romans 
fell in that battle, that four thousand were taken 
alive, and that after the battle there were captured 
in both consular camps no less than ten thousand. 
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XVII. T6v 8' 'Avvlfiav eVi ?rj\i/covT<p tcarop- 18m 
dwfxarL roiv (piXtop 7rapoppoovT(ov dp? eirea-dai ttj 
TV XV KaL avveiretaireaelv dpa rfj (pvyfj to)V ttoXc- 
fiLtdv eh tt)p ttoXiv, Trepirraiov yap dirb tt}? vlici)? 
ip Ka7rtTO)Xt&) heiirvrjaeiv, ov pdhiov elirelv, oerTt? 
ciireTpf^re \oyi<rp,6<; t aXXa pdXKov halpovos r) 6eov 
tivos ep.7ro8a)v <ndvTO<; eotKev epyov r) irpo<; roiiro 
pA\\i]ai,<; auTOv icai 8etXiacrt<; yepecrBai. Bib xal 
Wdpicav rbv KapxpSoviov eirreiv /xer bpyi}? irpb<; 
avTov \eyovai' " Hv vlkvlv olSas, vLktj 8e yjpijadai 

2 ovk oiSa?." kciltoi ToaavTTjV fiera/3o\r)v ?} vlkij 
irepl avrbv iirolrjaev, &>? irpb rrj<; fid%r]$ ou TroXtv, 
ovk epnropiov, ov Xipeva I-?}? 'iTaXia? expma, 
^aX67Tw? 8e /ecu p,6\i<; rd iirrnqheia rfj arparia 
8i dpirayrj<i Kopi^opevov, oppcopevov air ovSevbs 
fBefiaiov 7T/90? rbv trokepov, aXX' uxrirep XycrTrjpiq) 
p.eyd\(p tw arparoTrehcp irXavdnpevov icai 7repi<pe- 
popevov, totc irdaav oXtyov Selv v<p' avTw iroit)- 

3 aaaOai rrjp IraXiav. rd yap irXelara /cal pkyicna. 
tcov idvoiv avT(p Trpoaey^iopi^aev e/covaia, /cal • 
KaTTvrjv, rj p,€yiarov e^et pera 'Vwpn/v d^iwpa 
twv TToXeaiv, 7rpocr0epepr]v Karicr^ev. 

Ou piovov 8' yv dpa to (piXiov irelpav \aftelv, &)? 
\^vpi7rihri<; <f)r)(riv, 1 ov a-piKpbv icaicov, ciXXri tca\ to 
- (ppompcov crrpari]yoiv. t) yap irpb rr)<; pdy?^ 
<l>a/3tov BeiXia /cat ^frvxpoTr/f Xeyopeprj p,erd rijv 
pd-^rjv evOvs ovb' dvdpwTTivos e&orcei Xoyio-pos, 
uXXa delov ti ypP)p,a Stavolas Kal haipoviov i/c 
Toaovrov ra piiWovTa irpoopuipeviyi, a /ioXt? r)v 

1 <pl\wv \a3tiv 7ctp •Ktlpav ov cp.iKpov xaicSv. Nauck, Trtig, 

Graer. Frag.*, p. 679. 
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XVII/ In view of such a complete success, Hanni- 
bal's friends urged him to follow up his good fortune 
and dash into their city on the heels of the flying 
enemy, assuring him in that case that on the fifth day 
after his victory he would sup on the Capitol. It is 
not easy to say what consideration turned him from 
this course, nay, it would rather seem tlmt his pvil 
ge nius^or some divinity, interposed to inspire him 
with the hesitation and timidity which he now 
showed. Wherefore, as they say, Barca, the Cartha- 
ginian, said to him angrily : " Thou canst win a 
victory, but thy victory thou canst not use." 1 And 
yet his victory wrought a great change in his circum- 
stances. Before the battle, he had not a city, not a 
trading-place, not a sea-port in Italy, and could with 
difficulty barely supply his army with provisions by 
foraging, since he had no secure base of supplies for 
the war, but wandered hither and thither with his 
army as if it were a great horde of robbers. After 
the battle, however, he brought almost all Italy 
under his sway. Most of its peoples, and the 
largest of them too, came over to him of their own 
accord, and Capua, which is the most considerable 
city after Rome, attached herself firmly to his cause. 

Not only, then, does it work great mischief, as 
Euripides says, to put friends to the test, but also 
prudent generals. For that which was called 
cowardice and sluggishness in Fabius before the 
battle, immediately after the battle was thought to 
be no mere human calculation, nay, rather, a divine 
and marvellous intelligence, since it l ooked so far 
into the future and_Joretold ^a_^hs^is^r ) 3ln^h^could 

1 Turn Maharbal : "Non omnia nimirum eidem di dedere : 
vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria uti nescis." Livy, xxii. 51. 
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4 TTiara irdcryovciv. odev ev6u<; ei9 iicuvov rj 'Ptw/i?/ 
avvevey Kovaa ra? \0i7ra9 iXiriSas, Kal irpoafyv- 
yovcra Tjj yvcop,r) tou dvSpbs cotnrep lepco /cal ySeo/xw, 
TrpcoTTjv /cal peyiaTrjv alrlav !<r%e rov pelvai Kal prj 
ScaXvdrjvai ttjv e/ceivov <f>p6v7]o~iv, /caddirep eVrot? 

5 KeXrt/coi? irdOeaiv. 6 yap iv 0I9 ov$ei> iBoxei Sei- 
vov elvai /caipol<; evXafir^ cpaivop^evos /cal 8vaeX- 
7Ti<7T09 Tore ttuvtcov KaTaf3e/3\7)KOTcov eavTovs a'9 
diripavTa irevdrj Kal Tapa%a<; ciirpaKTOVi, /two? 
i<poiTa 81a. rr}<; 7ro\e<w? irpaco j3a$io~paTi /cal nxpoa- 
chircp /caOecnwTi Kal (piXavOpcoircp irpoaayopev- 
o~ei, Koirerov<; re yvvaiKeiov? dcpaipcov Kal avard- 
creis eipycov tcov els to Srjpotriov em koivoIs 
oSvpfwls eK<f)epop,evcov, /3ovXtjv re vvveXdeiv eireiae 
Kal irapeOdpcvve ra<; dpyds, avTos a>v Kal pcopt) 
Kal hvvapis apx^5 anrdarf^ •npos eKelvov dirofiXe- 
Ti over)?. 

XVIII. Tafc pev ovv irvXai? eTrecrrrjcre tov<; 

TOV eKTTLTTTOVra Kal TTpoKeLTTOVTa TT)V TTOXlV OJ(Xov 

aTTelp^ovTa<i t irev6ov<i Be Kal tottov Kal yjibvov 
copitre, Kar oiKiav uttoO prjveiv KeXevcras i<f> T)p>e- 
pas TpiaKovra rov fiovXo/jievov per a 8e Tavras 
eSei ttclv nrevQo<i XvecQai Kal KaOapeveiv rtov 

2 TOIOVTCOV TT)V TTOXlV. eO/JT?}? T6 AlJpi)TpO<i 649 T<19 

fjpepa<; eKeivas KadrjKovcri]*; fiekriov icpdvr) irapa- 
Xnrelv oXcos ra9 re Ovaia? Kal ttjv tropmriv rf to 
peyedo? tt}<; crvp<popd<{ oXiyoTrjri Kal KaTtjcpeia, 
tcov avvepyppevcov eXeyyeaQai' Kal yap to delov 

3 rfheadai Tipcopevov virb tcov evrv)(pvvTcov. ocra 
pMvTOi 7T/J09 iXatrpovs Oecov rj Tepdrcov dTTOTpoTra<s 
crvvTjyopevov oi pdvrei<; eTrpdrTero. Kal yap elf 
AeX</>ou9 iirep<f)9)) OeoTrpoTTOs TliKTcop, avyyevr) 1 ; 
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hardly be believed by those wh o experien ced J t. In 
him7~therefc-re, Rome at once placecPher last hopes ; 
to his wisdom she fled for refuge as to temple and 
altar, believing that it was first and chiefly due to his 
prudence that she still remained a city, and was not 
utterly broken up, as in the troublous times of the 
Gallic invasion. For he who, in times of apparent 
security, appeared cautious and irresolute, then, when 
all were plunged in boundless grief and helpless con- 
fusion, was the only man to walk the city with calm 
step, composed countenance, and gracious address, 
checking effeminate lamentation, and preventing 
those from assembling together who were eager to 
make public their common complaints. He persuaded 
the senate to convene, heartened up the magistrates, 
and was himself the strength and power of every 
magistracy, since all looked to him for guidance. 

XVIII. Accordingly, he put guards at the gates, in 
order to keep the frightened throng from abandon- 
ing the city, and set limits of time and place to the 
mourning for the dead, ordering any who wished to 
indulge in lamentation, to do so at home for a 
period of thirty days ; after that, all mourning must 
cease and the city be purified of such rites. And 
since the festival of Ceres fell within these days, it 
was deemed better to remit entirely the sacrifices 
and the procession, rather than to emphasize the 
magnitude of their calamity by the small number 
and the dejection of the participants. For the gods' 
delight is in honours paid them by the fortunate. 
However, all the rites which the augurs advocated 
for the propitiation of the gods, or to avert in- 
auspicious omens, were duly performed. And 
besides, Pictor, a kinsman of Fabius, was sent to 
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Qaftiov, /cat rcov 'ILaTtdScov irapOivtov hvo 8ie- 
(pdapfiivas evp6vT€<;, ttjv pJkv, warrep £<ttIv e#09, 
^wcrav KdTcopvgav, rj 8' v^> eauTT/9 diridave. 

4 MaXttrTa 8' dv ri<i dydaano to (ppovqpM. xal 
ttjv 7T paoTrjra tj)<? 7ro\e<u9, ore tov vttotov Bap- 
pwvos dirb tt?9 <j>vyi)<; eiravLovro^, &>9 dv rt9 
ato-^icrra Kal hvairorpoTaTa irenpax^ liravioi, 
rarreivov Kal KaTi]<pou<;, dirrjvrrjaev avTw 7repiTa.<; 

TTv\a<; Tf T€ /3ov\l) KCU TO 7r\r)0O<; CLTiaV IKTirCL^O- 

5 pevoi. ol 8' £v re\ei Kal Trptaioi t/)? yepovcri'as, 

wv kcu Qdftios fjv, r)av)(ia<; yevopevys eirrjveo'av, j S3 
OTt ttjv ttoXiv ovk drreyvw fiera ovaTvyiav 
TtjXiKavrrfv, dWd irdpeaTiv dp^cov £ttI rd irpdy- 
para Kal xprja-o/xevos Tot? vouois Kal to*9 iro~\xTai<i 
tt>9 aco^eatfai Svvapei'ois. 

XIX. 'Eirei 8" AvvlfiaveirvdovTO fxerdrriv pdyrjv 
a7roT€Tpd(p6ai 7rpo9 tt)v aXkrjv ^IrdXiap, dvadap- 
prjaavTes e^eirepirov Tjyepovas Kal cTpaTevpara. 
tovtwv 8' iirKpareo-TCiTOi <£a/3to9 Te Ma£t/xo9 Kal 
KXavftios Mwo/eeAAo? ?*crai', d*,rb tj}<; kvavrtas 
a^eSbv Trpoaipecreios Oavpa^opevoc irapaTfkTjaiws. 

2 6 yuey yap, Mcnrep eV T019 7reoi avrov yey papp,£voi$ 
etpijrai, Trepikapire*; to Spcicnrjpiov eftcov Kal yav- 
pov, are £>r) Kal Kara %eipa 7tXijktt}<; dvrjp Kal. 
(pvaec toiovto? cov otov<; 'O/a?/0O9 puXiara Ka~keZ 
" (J)i\ottto\€pov<; " Kal " dyeptoYovs" eV t« irapa- 
/3o\(p Kal Irapfi) Kal irpbs dvopa To\pt)pbv tov 
'Avvifiav dvTiro\fj,(i)VTi jpoiTG) TroXipov avviai aro 

3 TOU9 7T/3WTOl>9 dycova<}' <I>«/9l09 8e T<WZ> TTptOTOiV 

eXopevos \oyiapoyv eKeivwv rfkiri^e prjhevbs pci%o- 
pevov prjS 1 epedl^ovros tov 'Avvifiav avrov £tttj- 
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consult the oracle at Delphi ; and when two of the 
vestal virgins were found to have been corrupted, 
one of them was buried alive, according to the 
custom, 1 and the other slew herself. 

But most of all was the gentle dignity of the city 
to be admired in this, that when Varro, the consul, 
came back from his flight, as one would come back 
from a most ill-starred and disgraceful experience, 
in humility and dejection, the senate and the whole 
people met him at the gates with a welcome. The 
magistrates and the chief men of the senate, of 
whom Fabius was one, praised him, as soon as quiet 
was restored, because he had not despaired of the 
city after so great a misfortune, but was at hand 
to assume the reins of government, and to employ 
the laws and his fellow-citizens in accomplishing 
the salvation which lay within their power. 

XIX. When they learned that Hannibal, after 
the battle, had turned aside into the other parts of 
Italy, they plucked up courage and sent out com- 
manders with armies. The most illustrious of these 
were Fabius Maximus and Claudius Marcellus, men 
who were similarly admired for directly opposite 
characters. The latter, as has been stated in his 
Life, 2 was a man of splendid and impetuous actions, 
with an arm of ready vigour, and by nature like the 
men whom Homer is wont to call "fond of battle," 
and "eager for the fray." He therefore conducted 
his first engagements in the venturesome and reck- 
less style of warfare which met the daring of such 
a man as Hannibal with an equal daring. Fabius, 
on the contrary, clung to his first and famous con- 
victions, and looked to see Hannibal, if only no one 

1 Cf. Numa, x. 4 ff. * Chapter i. 
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pedaeiv kavrw tcai KaraTpifiijcrecrOai ircpl tov 
iroXep-ov, woTtep d6Xr}TiKoi> (Jtofxaros Ttj<; Bwd- 
p.eco<; virepTovov yevopevqs xal Kararnrovov, Ta^u- 
Tara ttjv uk/j.7]v aTrofiaXovTa. Bib tovtov fiev 6 
\loo~eiBcovi6s (firjai Ovpebv, tov Be Mdp/ceXXov 
%l<fio<; irrrb tojv 'P(i)p,ai(i)v KaXeladai, tcipvap,evr)v 
Be ttjv fyaftlov ySe/Sator^Ta kcu dacpdXeiav 
T7) MapxeXXov avvt)Qela x awrrjpiov yevkoQai 
to?<? 'Pw/zatot?. o £' 'AzW/Sa? tcU p.ev a><? 
peovTt o~<p6Bpa iroTap.<p TroXXdtci? uiravraiv 
eaeLeTo teal TrapepprjywTO ttjv Bvvap.iv, vfi ov 
Be teal Kara puKpbv vmroppeovros dy{fO(pr]rl teal 
TrapepLirLiTTovTO^ eWeXe^tw? virepenrop-evos zeal 
BairavwpLevos eXdvOave' tcai TeXevTtov ei? dtropiav 
KareaTi] ToaavTrjv ware Ma/J/eeXX&) p,ev utro- 
tcap-eiv p,ax6pLevov, <&d/3iov Be (pofielcrdai p.r) 
p,a)(6p.evoi>. 

To yap irXelcrTov, &>? elireiv, tov yjpovov tovtois 
BieTro\ep,i)(T€v i) aTparyjyols t) avdvirdjois rj vtrd- 
Tot<? diroBeBeiyp.evoi<;' evaTepo? yap avT(bv irev- 
tuki<; virdrevaev. dWd ^IdpKeWov p.ev uTrarevoma 
to TrepLTTTov eveBpa. TrepifSaXoov eKTetve, <l>a;8ia> Be 
TTCLaav dirdTijv teal Btuirei pav eixdywv 7roXXa/ci<i 
oi/Bev eirepaive, ttXt)v dira^ oXiyov irapaKpovaa- 
p.evo<; eacpr/Xe tov dvBpa. avvOeU yap tVicrToXa? 
trapd twv ev MeTa7rozm'ro Bvvajwv /cat Trpwrtov 
e-nepi"^re 7rpo<? tov <$>d/3tov, a>9 tt}<? 7roXea><? evBo- 
6i)oopL€VT}<; el irapayevono, zeal twv tovto irpaT- 
tovtwv etcelvov iXdeiv xai (pavPjvai itXtjo-lov 

1 ffuvT]6tli Bekker adopts avmovia {vehemtnee), the sug- 
gestion of Corues, base<l on Am jot. 
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fought with him or harassed him, become his own 
worst enemy, wear himself out in the war, and 
speedily lose his high efficiency, like an athlete 
whose bodily powers have been overtaxed and 
exhausted. It was for these reasons,Qj£) Poseidonius 
says, that the Romans called Fabius their buckler, 
and Marcellus their sword, and that the mingling 
of the firm steadfastness of the one with the versa- 
tility of the other proved the salvation of Rome. 
By his frequent encounters with Marcellus, whose 
course was like that of a swiftly-flowing river, 
Hannibal saw his forces shaken and swept away ; 
while by Fabius, whose course was slow, noiseless, 
and unceasing in its stealthy hostility, they were 
imperceptibly worn away and consumed. And 
finally he was brought to such a pass that he was 
worn out with fighting Marcellus, and afraid of 
Fabius when not fighting. 

For it was with these two men that he fought 
almost all the time, as they held the offices of 
praetor, pro-consul, or consul ; and each of them 
was consul five times. However, when Marcellus 
was serving as consul for the fifth time, Hannibal 
led him into an ambush and slew him 1 ; but he had 
no success against Fabius, although he frequently 
brought all sorts of deceitful tests to bear upon him. 
Once, it is true, he did deceive the man, and came 
near giving him a disastrous overthrow. He com- 
posed and sent to Fabius letters purporting to come 
from the chief men of Metapontum, assuring him that 
their city would be surrendered to him if he should 
come there, and that those who were contriving the 
surrender only waited for him to come and show 

1 In Lucania, 208 B.C. Cf. the Marcellus, xxix. 
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dvap,ev6vra>v. ravr i/civrjee top <t>d/3tov ret 
ypdfifiaTa, Kal Xaficov fiepo? ti t?}? crrpaTLa^ 
ejieWev opprfaeiv Sid vvktos' elra xprjcrdf^evof; 
opviaiv ovk cua'tOLS aTrerpaTrrj, Kal /tera fit/cpov 
€T7e<yv(t)crOT] rd ypdp.pM.Ta 7t/d6? aurbv vtt' *A.vvL- 
ftov 8oXa> avvreOevTa /ea/cea'09 iveSpevcov avrbv 

VTTO T7)V TToXlV. uXXa TClVTa p,€V dv Tl$ CVVOICL 

Oeoiv dvadeir). 

XX. Ta? 6" d7roardaei<; tcov rroXecov Kal t<x 
Kivripara tcov avp^puycov 6 <$>d/3ic<; fiaXXov u>ero 
Selv rjirico^ 6/JLi\oviTa kcu irpdcos dveipyeiv Kal 
Zvaco-rreiv, p:}} irdaav virbvoiav iXery^ovTa Kal 
^aXerrbv ovra iravrdiracri rots inroinoi 1 ;. Xiyerac 
yap ore cTTpaTtcoTrjV dvBpa Xldpaov, dvSpna Kal 
yevei tcov av p p.d'^cov irpcoTOV, alcr06p.€vo<; BieiXey- 

p€VOU Ticrl TCOV ilt TCp CTTpaTOTTeBcp TTCpl dlTOO'TOL- 

<xe&)? ov SiTjpeOicrev, dXX* opuoXoyrjcras qpeXrjcrdai 
Trap d%tav ai/Tov, vvv p,ev ecprj rov<; r}yepx>va<i 
alridcrOai irpbs %dpw fidXXov r] 777309 dperrjv rd? 
rtp,d<; vepLovras, vcrrepov 8' e/ceivov alrtdcrecrdai fir) 
(ppd^ovra prjB' ivTvy^dvovra 7rpo? avTov, el rou 
SeotTO. Kal TavT eiircov "mrov re TroXefiicrTrjV 
iZoop-qaaro Kal TOt<? dXXois dptar€Loi<i €Koa p/qaev, 
o><tt€ TTLaibiaTov i% ckcivov Kal TrpoOvfioTarov 
elvat rbv dvBpa. heivbv yap f)yeiTO tov$ p.ev 
Ittttikovs koX KWTjyeTiKovs iirtfieXeta Kal crvvrjdeta 
Kal Tpocpj} fidXXov rj pbdcrTi^t Kal kXoioii ttjv 
^aXeTTOTrjra tcov ^cocov Kal to 6vp.ovp,evov Kal to 
BvaKoXaivov e^atpelv, rbv &' dvOpcoircov dp^ovra 
fit] rb TrXelarov ev \dpiTi. Kal TrpaoTqTi -n)? 
eTravopOcocrecoq riOeaOai, aKXr^porepov 8k irpoa- 
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himself in the neighbourhood. These letters moved 
Fabius to action, and he proposed to take a part of 
his force and set out by night. Then he got un- 
favourable auspices and was turned from his purpose 
by them, and in a little while it was discovered that 
the letters which had come to him were cunning 
forgeries by Hannibal, who had laid an ambush for 
him near the city. This escape, however, may be 
laid to the favour of the gods. 

XX. Fabius thought that the revolts of the cities 
and the agitations of the allies ought to be restrained 
and discountenanced rather by mild and gentle 
measures, without testing every suspicion and show- 
ing harshness in every case to the suspected. It is 
said, for instance, that when he learned about a 
Marsian soldier, eminent among the allies for valour 
and high birth, who had been talking with some of 
the soldiers in the camp about deserting to the 
enemy, he was not incensed with him, but admitted 
frankly that he had been unduly neglected ; so far, 
he said, this was the fault of the commanders, who 
distributed their honours by favour rather than for 
valour, but in the future it would be the man's own 
fault if he did not come to him and tell him when he 
wanted anything. These words were followed by 
the gift of a warhorse and by other signal rewards 
for bravery, and from that time on there was no more 
faithful and zealous man in the service. Fabius 
thought it hard that, whereas the trainers of horses 
and dogs relied upon care and intimacy and feeding 
rather than on goads and heavy collars for the 
removal of the animal's obstinacy, anger, and dis- 
content, the commander of men should not base the 
most of his discipline on kindness and gentleness, but 
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(fiepecrOai Kal /3iaioTepov rjirep oi yeoapy ovine? 
ipiveols Kal d^pdai Kal kotivoi*} rrpoa^sepovTai, 
tcl fiev ei<? e'Xeua?, to 8' aV cltc'iov?, to. 8' eh ovKa<i 
e^rjpepovvTe^ Kal TidacreuovTes. 

4 "Krepov loivvv T(5 yevet AevKavbv avBpa 
TrpocrrjyyetXav oi Xo^ayol pefiftofxevov dirb rov 
crrparoTreBov Kal ttjv tu^iv eKXelirovra TroXXaKi?. 
o 8' rjphiTTjae, raXXa rrolov riva rov avOpwirov 
elBelev ovra. puprvpovvroiv Be Trdvrwv oil 
paBU/x; erepos ovk eirj o-rparKOTr^ roiovros, 
a pa r avrov Tiva? dvBpayadlas €7rt(pavet<t Kal 
irpd^ei? Xeyovrwv, aWiav ttj<; dra!~[a<; %tjtq)v 
evpev Upton 7raiBlo~Krj<; Karexpfxevov rov avBpa Kal 
KivBvvevovra p.aKph<; bBoi)<; exacTore (poiTwvra 

5 eK€lV)]V UTTO TOV CTTpaTOTTeBoV. 7T€/X"^a5 OVV 

Ttm? dyvoovvjos avrov Kal o~vXXa/3(ov to yvvaiov 
eKpvyfrev ev rfj o~kijvtj, Kal KaXeaas tov AevKavbv 
IBLq 7T/)o<? amov, " Ov XeXrjdas" ecprj, " irapa, ret 
'Ptop-aioiv irdrpia Kal tou<? vopovs d-jTovvKTepevwv 
rov arpa-TOireBov ttoXXukw dXX ovBe xpr)o~To<; 
uv irporepov eXeXijOeis. to, pei> ovv ■t'jpLaprrjp^va 
croi XeXvcrdoj to?? ijvBpayad ijp.ei>oi<;, to Be Xoarbv 

6 i<p' erepa) iroiijo'op.ai ttjv (ppoupdv." 6avp.d%ovro<; 
Be rov crrpartcoTOV irpoayayiov ttjv avdpanrov 
evexelpio-ev avrw Kal elirev " Avrrj pev ey- 
yva-rai o~e puevelv ev rep a-TparotreBw p.€0' rjp.5>v 
av 8' epyoy 8ei£e*?, el p.*) Bt aXXijv tlvcl 
p-o)(dr)piav direXenres, 6 B' epcos Kal avrrj irpb- 
<pao~i<> rjv Xeyop-evrj." raura pev nepl tovtwv 
to~Topovo~t. 

XXI. Ttjv Be 'Yapavrivwv iroXtv eo")(ev eaXay- 
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show more harshness and violence in his treatment 
of them than farmers in their treatment of wild fig- 
trees, wild pear-trees, and wild olive-trees, which 
they reclaim and domesticate till they bear luscious 
olives, pears, and figs. 

Accordingly, when another soldier, a Lucanian, 
was reported by his officers as frequently quitting his 
post and roaming away from the camp, Fabius asked 
them what kind of a man they knew him to be in 
other respects. All testified that such another 
soldier could not easily be found, and rehearsed 
sundry exploits of his wherein he had shown con- 
spicuous bravery. Fabius therefore inquired into the 
cause of the man's irregularity, and discovered that 
he was deeply in love with a maid, and risked his life 
in long journeys from the camp every time he visited 
her. Accordingly, without the man's knowledge, 
Fabius sent and arrested the girl and hid her in his 
own tent. Then he called the Lucanian to him 
privately and said : " It is well known that, contrary 
to Roman custom and law, you often pass the night 
away from camp ; but it is also well known that you 
have done good service in the past. Your trans- 
gressions shall therefore be atoned for by your deeds 
of valour, but for the future I shall put another 
person in charge over you.'' Then, to the soldier's 
amazement, he led the girl forth and put her in his 
hands, saying : " This person pledges herself that 
you will hereafter remain in camp with us, and you 
will now show plainly whether or not you left us for 
some other and base purpose, making this maid and 
your love for her a mere pretext." Such is the story 
which is told about this matter. 

XXI. The city of Tarentum, which had been lost 
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Kvlav i/c rrpoBoaias rbv rpbrrov rovrov. earpa- 
revero Trap 1 avreo veavias Tapavrlvos e^wv 
dBeXcprjv ttutto)*; rrdvv Kal <piXocrropyo)<; Sta/cei- 
/xevrjv 7T/309 avrov. ijpa Be ravrris uvrjp Bperrios 
rwv rerayp,evo)V vtt* *KvvLj3ov rrjv iroXiv <f>povpelv 
e<f> fjyepLovlas. rovro irpd^ews eXirtBa rq> Ta- 
pavrlvo) irapeo-^e, Kal rov <S>af3iov avveiBoros eh 
rrjv ttoXiv a^eidr), Xoyw 6"' aTroBeBpuKCi 77/305 rrjv 

> dBeXxprjv et? Tdpavra. ai pev ovv irpooraL ra>v 
rjp^ptov ycrav, Kal fcaO* eavrbv 6 Bpernos 
dveiravero, XavQdveiv rbv dBeX(f>bv otop.ivi]<; 
€tcelvr)<;. eireLra Xeyet Trpbs avrrjv 6 veavlas' 
" Kal p.rjv i/cei Xoyos e<poira ttoXvs dvBpl ae rtov 
Bvvartov Kal p.eydX(ov avvelvai. tZ? outo? eariv; 
el yap evBoKtp.6<; rt?, w? cpaaiv, apery koX 
Xap.irpo<;, eXd^icrra <ppovri£ei yevovs 6 rrdvra 
avp.p.iyvv<i TToXepo 1 ;- alay^pov Be per* dvdyicrjs 
ovBev, dXX' evrv)(la Tt? ev /caipta to BLicatov 
do~6eve<i e)(pvri irpa,ordr(p ^pijaaaOai tw /3ta£o- 

i p,eva>." etc rovrov nerairep-TTerat p.ev i) yvvi) rbv 
Bperriov Kal yvcopi^ei rbv dBeXcpbv avrtp' ra-^y 
Be crvp,7rpdrra)V rijv eiri6vp.lav exeivo^ Kal p,aXXov 
if rrporepov evvovv Kal -)(eipo^fit) raj (Sapftdpo) 
irape^eiv Bokcov rrjv dBeXcpijv, eo~%e marcos, ware 
p,7) ^a\e7r<w9 epcovros avOpcoirov p.iado<popov 
pueracrrrjaai Bidvoiav eV eXtricTL Bwpeow pxydXcov, 
a? e-mjyyiXXero irapigeiv avrq> rbv ^dfitov. 
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to the Romans by treachery, 1 Fabius recovered in 
the following manner. 2 There was a young man of 
Tarentum in his army, and he had a sister who was 
very faithfully and affectionately disposed towards 
him. With this woman the commander of the forces 
set by Hannibal to guard the city, a Bruttian, was 
deeply enamoured, and the circumstance led her 
brother to hope that he could accomplish something 
by means of it. He therefore joined his sister in 
Tarentum, ostensibly as a deserter from the Romans, 
though he was really sent into the city by Fabius, 
who was privy to his scheme. Some days passed, 
accordingly, during which the Bruttian remained at 
home, since the woman thought that her amour was 
unknown to her brother. Then her brother had the 
following words with her : " I would have you know 
that a story was very current out there in the Roman 
camp that you have interviews with a man high in 
authority. Who is this man ? For if he is, as they 
say, a man of repute, and illustrious for his valour, 
war, that confounder of all things, makes very little 
account of race. Nothing is disgraceful if it is done 
under compulsion, nay, we may count it rare good for- 
tune, at a time when right is weak, to find might very 
gentle with us." Thereupon the woman sent for her 
Bruttian and made her brother acquainted with him. 
The Barbarian's confidence was soon gained, since the 
brother fostered his passion and plainly induced the 
sister to be more complacent and submissive to him 
than before, so that it was not difficult, the man 
being a lover and a mercenary as well, to change his 
allegiance, in anticipation of the large gifts which it 
was promised that he should receive from Fabius. 

1 212 b.c. 2 209 b.c. 
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4 'Vavra fiev ovv oi 7rXelo~Toi ypd(j>ovcri Trepl 
tovtcov evtoi 8e rrjv avdpioirov v$> ?;? 6 Bperrto? 
fieTtjydr), <f>ao~iv ov TapavTivrjv, dXXa Jiperrlav 
to yevo^ ovaav, T(p &e Qafiuo iraXXaKevo/xev-qv, 
&>9 r}o~0€TO voXlttjv teal yvcopt/xov ovra tov twv 
Wperritov apyovta, tw re <l>a/3l(p (frpdaai kol 
o~vveXdovo~av ei<> Xoyovs viro to T6i^09 i/C7relcrai 
teal Kcnepydaaadai tov dvO p<oizov. 

XX1L TlpaTTOfievcov 8e tovtwv, o Qdfiios irepi- 
airdaai tov 'Avvlfiav Te^vd^wv eVecrTetXe Tot9 iv 
'Vriy'ud o~Tpa.Ttu>Tai<; ttjv MpeTTiav KaTaSpafieiv 
kol KavXcovlav i^eXeiv rcaTa, rcpaTos oTpaTO- 1ST 
irehevaavTa^, oKTaKLcr^iXtov^ ovTas, avTonoXov<; 

8e TOVS TTOXXOUS /Cat TOiV €K ^IKeXla^ UTTO Ma/)- 

kcXXov tce/cofiio-fxevcov aTificov tou? dxprjo-TO- 
TttTOV? KOL fJ.€T iXa^LCTTT]^ TTJ ttoXcl Xvtttj*; tcai 

2 /3Xdf3>]<i d7roXovp.€vov<;. i]XiTL^e yap tovtovs 
7rpo€fievo<> tw Wwlfici /cat 8e\edcra<; dird^eiv 
ai/Tov d-no tov 'YdpavTor o kcu crvvefiaivev. ev0v<; 
yap i/cei Suokcdv 6 'Avvi/3a<; ippvrj /xcto, 7779 
8vvdfieo)<i. Vfi^pa 8' €ktj] tou? Tapavrivov<> 
tov ( Pal3iov -nepio-TpaTOTzehevcravTo*;, 6 7rpo8iet- 
Xeyfievos tw HpeTTiw fieTa Trjs dSe\<£>/9 veavlo~KO<; 
f/K€ vvKTwp Trpo<s avTov, ei'Sa)9 dfcpi/3a><; /cat 
Kadeu>paKu><i tov tottov e</>' ov irapa$>vXdTT(ov 6 
B/jeTTio? efieXXev ivBcoaetv ical iraptjaeiv T0i9 

3 Trpoo-ftdXXovcriv. ov firjv a7r\w9 ye t?/9 irpo- 
hoaias etjtfpTTjcrev 6 <t>a$i09 ttjv nrpa^iv, dXtC 
avTos fiev e/ceicre irapeXda>v ^avyiav yyev, r] 8' 
dXXrj crTpaTia TrpoaefiaXXe Tot? Telxeaiv tf/e re 
7779 /cat 0aXaTTT]<; dp.a, nroiovaa ttoXXtjv /epavyrjv 
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This is the way the story is usually told. 1 But 
some writers say that the woman by whom the 
Bruttian was won over, was not a Tarentine, but a 
Bruttian, and a concubine of Fabius, and that when 
she learned that the commander of the Bruttian 
garrison was a fellow-countryman and an acquaint- 
ance of hers, she told Fabius, held a conference with 
the man beneath the walls of the city, and won him 
completely over. 

XXII. While this plot was under way, Fabius 
schemed to draw Hannibal away from the neighbour- 
hood, and therefore gave orders to the garrison at 
Rhegium to overrun Bruttium and take Caulonia by 
storm. This garrison numbered eight thousand, 
most of them deserters, and the refuse of the soldiers 
sent home from Sicily in disgrace by Marcellus, men 
whose loss would least afflict and injure Rome. 
Fabius expected that by casting these forces, like 
a bait, in front of Hannibal, he would draw him 
away from Tarentum. And this was what actually 
happened. For Hannibal immediately swept thither 
in pursuit with his army. But five days after Fabius 
had laid siege to Tarentum, the youth who, with 
his sister, had come to an understanding with the 
Bruttian commander in the city, came to him by 
night. He had seen and knew precisely the spot at 
which the Bruttian was watching with the purpose 
of handing the city over to its assailants. Fabius, 
however, would not suffer his enterprise to depend 
wholly upon the betrayal of the city. While, there- 
fore, he himself led a detachment quietly to the 
appointed spot, the rest of his army attacked the 
walls by land and sea, with great shouting and 

1 So, substantially, by Livy, xxvii. 15. 
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Kal dopvftov, axpi ov rwv vXeicrrcov 'YapavrLvcov 
e/cet fior\6o\)VT<dv zeal crvp,<f)epop,eva>v T019 rei%o- 
payovaiv iaijfirjve rw <l>a/3iq> rbv tcaipov 6 B/aeT- 
Tto?, Kal hid fcXifidfcwv dvafids itcpdTrjtre rr)<t 
iroXeax;. 

4 'EvTau#a fievroi hoKei <f>iXoTifiia<; tittup yevi- 
aOai' tou9 yap B/3€TTtof<? irpcorov; diroo-fydrreiv 
eKeXevcrev, a>9 /i^ rrpohoaLa rrjv ttoXiv e^cov 
<pavepb<; yevoiro. /cat ravriys re hitjpapre ttjs 
ho£r)<; Kal htafioXrjv dmaria^ irpoaeXafte Kal 
(W/ZOT77T09. direOavov he rroXXol Kal rwv Tapar- 
tLvosv oi he irpaOevres eyevovro rpiop-vpioi, Kal 
ttjv rrbXiv 77 arparia htrjpiraaev dvrjvi^Or} 

5 ei9 to hrj/JLOGiov rpia%iXia rdXavra. rrdvrwv he 
rwv aXXcov dyofievcov Kal <f>epojxev(ov Xeyerai rbv 
ypafifiarea nvdeaQai rov <Pa/3Lov rrepl rwv 6eS>v 
rL KeXevei, ra<; ypa<f)a<; ovrco irpoaayopevaavra 
Kal tou9 dvhpidvras' rbv ovv Qdfitov elirelv 
" ' KTrokeLircopev rov<; 6eoi><; Tapavrivoi? Ke^oXto- 

6 fievovs" ov p,r)v aXXa rbv KoXoaabv rov 'Hpa- 
kXcov? fieraKop,icra<; Ik Tdpavro<; ecrrrjo-ev ev 
KamrcoXup, Kal ttXtjcLov e<f>nnrov eiKova yaXKr\v* 
eavrov, ttoXv MapKeXXov <f)avel<> droTrcorepo? 
rrepl ravra, fidXXov 6° 0XW9 ixeivov avhpa 
irpqorrjri Kal <f)iXav6 pwnia davpuxarbv d7roheL^a<i, 
a>9 ev T019 irepl eKeivov yeypaitrai. 

XXIII. \\vvifiav he Xeyerai htcoKovra reo~- 
aapaKOvra fiovov; drroXei(j)6f]vai o~rahloi<i, Kal 
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tumult, until most of the Tarentines had run to the 
aid of those who were defending them. Then the 
Bruttian gave Fabius the signal, and he scaled the 
walls and got the mastery of the city. 

At this point, however, Fabius seems to have been 
overcome by his ambition, for he ordered his men to 
put the Brnttians first of all to the sword, that his 
possession of the city might not be known to be due 
to treachery. He not only failed to prevent this 
knowledge, but incurred also the reproach of perfidy 
and cruelty. Many of the Tarentines also were 
slain, thirty thousand of them were sold into slavery, 
their city was plundered by the Roman army, and 
three thousand talents were thereby brought into 
the public treasury. While everything else was 
carried off as plunder, it is said that the accountant 
asked Fabius what his orders were concerning the 
gods, for so he called their pictures and statues ; and 
that Fabius answered : " Let us leave their angered 
gods for the Tarentines." However, he removed 
the colossal statue of Heracles from Tarentum, and 
set it up on the Capitol, and near it an equestrian 
statue of himself, in bronze. He thus appeared far 
more eccentric in these matters than Marcellus, nay 
rather, the mild and humane conduct of Marcellus 
was thus made to seem altogether admirable by 
contrast, as has been written in his Life. 1 

XXIII. It is said that Hannibal had got within 
five miles of Tarentum when it fell, and that openly 

1 Chapter xxi. Marcellus had enriched Rome with works of 
Greek art taken from Syracuse in 212 B.C. Livy's opinion is 
rather different from Plutarch's : sed maiore animo generis 
eius praeda abstinuit Fabius quam Marcellus, xxvii. 16. 
Fabius killed the people but spared their gods ; Marcellus 
spared the people but took their gods. 
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(pavepws fiev etireiv "*Hv dpa zeal 'PtoficUois 'Ai/- 
w'ySa? Ti<? ere/909' dire/3dXop.ev yap rrjv Tapav- 
rLvoiv ttoXlv coaTTep eXdfiofiev," IBlq Be rore rrpoi- 
rov avra> rrapao-rrjvai 7T/J09 tou? (f)lXov<; elirelv, a>9 
TTaXai fiev kwpa ^dkeirbv avrois, vvv 8' dBvvarov 

2 tcparelv diro rwv virapxovrcov 'IraXia*;. rovrov 
Bevrepov dplajifiov iOpidjifSevae 'Xa/xirporepov 
rov irporkpov <J>a/3i09, woirep ddXt)rrj<; dya6b<; 
€7roywvi£6fi€vo<; ra> ' Avvlfiq zeal paoY<u9 diroXvo- 
fievos avrov t<z9 irpd^eis, wairep djijxara teal 
Xa/3a9 OVK6TI rov avrov ixovcras rbvov. r) p,ev 
yap dvelro t>}<? Buvdjiea)? aura) Bid rpv<j>rjv feat 
vrXovrov, rj 8" oyenrep e^tj/jL/3Xvvro zeal tcarare- 
rpnrro T019 dXaxfirjroi*} dywaiv. 

3 *Hf 8e Map/cos Ai/3f09, ov rov Tdpavra <f>pov- 
poOvros 6 'Avvl/Sas dirkarrjaev' o/jUos Be rrjv atcpav 
Kareyyiv ovk e\-€fcpova6ri, tcai Bie<f)vXaJ;ev d^pi 
rov ttoXiv vtto 'Pcopalois yeveadai tow Tapavrt- 
rot>9. rovrov rjvla <&dj3io<; rifxcop^vo^, teal rrore 
7T/30? rrjv crvyKXrjrov vtto <f>66vov teal <f>iXorip,ia<; 
i^evex^^U elirev a>9 ov <t>d/3io<;, dXX' airrbs alrtot 
yevoiro rov rrjv Tapavrlvcov dXwvai. yeXdaa? 
ovv 6 <&d/3io<;, " 'AXrjdrj Xeyeis," elirev, " el fir) 
yap av rrjv ttoXiv aTTe/3aXe<;, ovk av iyo) rzape- - 
Xa/Sov." 

XXIV. Ot Be 'Vcopaloi rd r dXXa rq> Q>aj3iq> 
■npocrefyc'povro Xajxirpw^, real rbv vibv avrov ^>a- 
/3iov dveBei^av vrrarov. 7rapaXaiS6vro<; Be rrjv 18 
"PXV V avT0V Kat Bioucovvros ri ra>v 7rpo<; rov 
noXejiov 6 Trarrjp, eire Bid yrjpa? Kal daOevetav 
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he merely remarked: "It appears, then, that the 
Romans have another Hannibal, for we have lost 
Tarentum even as we took it " ; but that in private 
he was then for the first time led to confess to his 
friends that he had long seen the difficulty, and now 
saw the impossibility of their mastering Italy with 
their present forces. For this success, Fabius cele- 
brated a seeond triumph more splendid than his first, 
since he was contending with Hannibal like a clever 
athlete, and easily baffling all his undertakings, now 
that his hugs and grips no longer had their old time 
vigour. For his forees were partly enervated by 
luxury and wealth, 1 and partly blunted, as it were, 
and worn out by their unremitting struggles. 

Now there was a certain Marcus Livius, who 
commanded the garrison of Tarentum when Hannibal 
got the city to revolt. He occupied the citadel, 
however, and was not dislodged from this position, 
but held it until the Romans again got the upper 
hand of the Tarentines. This man was vexed by 
the honours paid to Fabius, and once, carried away 
by his jealousy and ambition, said to the senate 
that it was not Fabius, but himself, who should be 
credited with the capture of Tarentum. At this 
Fabius laughed, and said : " You are right ; had you 
not lost the city, I had not taken it." 

XXIV. Among the other marks of high favour 
which the Romans conferred upon Fabius, they 
made his son Fabius consul. 2 When this son had 
entered upon his office and was arranging some 
matter pertaining to the war, his father, either by 
reason of his age and weakness, or because he was 

1 In 216-215 B.C. Hannibal made the opulent city of Capua 
his winter quarters. 2 213 B.C. 
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eire Biarreipcop-evos rov iraiBos, dvaj3d<> i<f>' "ttttov 
Trpoarjec Bid rcov evrvyyavbvrwv koI rrepiearcorayv. 
6 Be veavla<; KariBwv iroppcoOev ovk 7]vkaye.ro, 
7T€/i-v|ra9 V virrjperrjv eKekevcre tcaTafirjvat rbv 
n arepa Kai BC avrov wpocreXdeiv, el Brj rc rvy^d- 

2 vet rr}<; upXVt Beo/ievos. Kai tou9 fiev a\\ou9 
rjvlacre to eirlraypM., Kai o~i(OTrr) rrpbs rbv <$>dfiiov 
a>9 dvd^ia rrdayovra t% 3of*79 aTreffXeyfrav 
auro9 B' efceivo<; dvo7ry]B^aa^ Kara rd%o<;, Odrrov 
rj fidBrjv 7rpo9 rbv vlbv cVej^ci'?, Kai rrepifiaXoov 
Kai d<jTraad[ievo<i, " Eu ye," elirev, " a> iral, <j>po- 
veis teal irpdrrets, alo-86fxevo<i rlvwv ap^eis Kai 
TT-qkLtcr)*; fxeyedos dvelXrjtyas a/3^779. ovrco Kai 
r)fj.et<; Kai 01 rrpbyovoi rr\v 'Pwfxrjv rju^jjaafiev, ev 
Bevrepw Kai yoveis Kai TraiBas del rcov t?}9 -narpi- 
809 koXcov riOepevoi. ' 

3 Aiyerai 0' a>9 dXrjOa^ rov <f>a/3lov rbv irpb- 
■KaiTTTOv ev Bo^rj Kai Bvvdfiei [xeylarrj Pcopxiicov 
yevop.evov TrevraKis fiev avrbv virarevaai Kai 
dpidfi/3ov<; £k 7ro\efxa)v fieytcrrcov eTTicf>aveo-rdrov<; 
Karayayelv, vrrarevovri B' vlay Trpeaffevrrjv avv- 
e£e\delv eVt rbv irokep-ov, ev Be tw Opidfifttp 
rbv [xev elaeXavveiv eTrl reO pimrw, rbv B" ittttov 
e^ovra fierd rcov dWiov eiraKo\ov6elv, dya\- 
\6fievov on rov fiev vlov Kvpio<i, rcov Be ttoXltcov 
fieyicrros Kai tov Kai TTpoaayopevb[X(vo^, varepov 
avrbv rov vbfiov Kai rov ap^ovro^ ridrjaiv. 
aXXa yap eKelvos ovk dirb rovrcov fiovov Oav- 
pacrrbs ty. 
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putting his son to the test, mounted his horse and 
rode towards him through the throng of bystanders. 
The young man caught sight of his father at a 
distance and would not suffer what he did, but sent 
a lictor with orders for him to dismount and come to 
the consul on foot if he had any need of his offices. 
All the rest were offended at this command, and 
implied • by their silent gaze at Fabius that this 
treatment of him was unworthy of his high position. 
But Fabius himself sprang quickly from his horse, 
almost ran to his son, and embraced him affection- 
ately. " My son," he said, " you are right in thought 
and act. You understand what a people has made 
you its officer, and what a high office you have 
received from them. It was in this spirit that our 
fathers and we ourselves have exalted Rome, a 
spirit which makes parents and children ever second- 
ary to our country's good." 1 

And of a truth it is reported of the great-grand- 
father of our Fabius, that though he had the greatest 
reputation and influence in Rome, and though he had 
himself been consul five times and had celebrated 
the most splendid triumphs for the greatest wars, he 
nevertheless, when his son was consul, went forth to 
war with him as his lieutenant, 2 and in the triumph 
that followed, while the son entered the city on a 
four-horse chariot, the father followed on horsebaclc 
with the rest of the train, exulting in the fact that, 
though he was master of his son, and was the greatest 
of the citizens both in name and in fact, he yet put 
himself beneath the law and its official. However, 
this was not the only admirable thing about him. 

1 " Experiri volui, fili, satin scires consulem te esse." 
Livy, xxiv. 44 2 292 B.C. 
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4 Tot) Be <t>a/3iov rbv vibv cnrodaveiv crvvefti)' 
teal tt)V fiev crufMpopav &>9 dvr\p tc (ppovifios /cal 

TTCLTTjp XpTja-TOS 1]V€y/Ce fl€Tpi(OTaTCt, TO ijKO)- 

fiiov, o rai? itctcofiiBais ra>v iiricftaveov oi irpoa- 
rftcovTes itrnekovcnv , avTos elire /caTaatas iv 
dyopa, teal ypdyjra<; top \6yov e^eBwxev. 

XXV. 'E7rei Be ^ktjttlcov Kopv/jXios ei9 'Iftrfpiav 
Treficfideh KapxyBoviovs fiev e^rfkaae fidxai<; 7roX- 
Xai9 Kpa7i'i<Ta<;, eOvq Be TrdfiiroXka teal iroXeis 
p.eyd\a<i teal irpdyfuna Xafiirpd 'Pa)/«uoi9 KTrjad- 
fievos evvoiav ei%e teal B6i~av eiraveXdayv oarjv 
aXXo9 ovBeis, v7raro9 Be KaraaraOel'} teal tov 
Brjfiov alc66fievo<f fieydXrjv dirairovvTa teal irpocr- 

2 Bexofievov irpa^iv avrov, 1 to fiev avroOi avp.- 
TrKeKecrOai 77009 'Avvifiav dpxalov fjyelro Xlav 
/cat irpecrfivrucbv, avrrjv Be KapxyBova teal Ai- 
ftvijv evdvs efnrXrjaa<i oirXeov teal arparevfidrwv 
Bievoeiro iropOelv /cal rbv iroXefiov etc rrjs 'IraXia9 
i/cel fieOiardvai, teal 717309 rovro rravrl r<p dvfifp 
avve^copfia rbv Bijfiov, ivravda Br) <J>ay3i09 eirl irav 
Beovs dycov rrjv ttoXiv, &>9 vir dvBpos dvorjrov teal 
vkov (f>epofievt]vel<; rbv eax^rov teal fieyicrrov klvBv- 

3 vov, ovre \6yov <peiB6fievo<; ovr epyov Bo/couvros 
diror pe\jreiv tou9 iroXira<i rrjv fiev fSovXrjv eireiae, 
tw Be Brj/JLW Bid (pOovov iBotcei rov ^Krynlcavos evrffie- 
povvros eiriXafiftdveo-dai teal BeBievai, firf ri fieya 
teal Xafiirpbv e^epyaaafievov teal rbv rroXefiov y 
iravrdiraaiv dveXovros 77 tt)9 'lTaXi'a9 eKftaXovros 

1 avrov I'ekkcr corrects to irap' avrov. 
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But the son of our Fabius, as it happened, died, 
and this affliction he bore with equanimit} 7 , like a 
wise man and a good father. The funeral oration, 
which is pronounced at the obsequies of illustrious 
men by some kinsman, he delivered himself from his 
place in the forum, and then wrote out the speech 
and published it. 1 

XXV. But now Cornelius Scipio was sent into 
Spain, where he not only conquered the Carthaginians 
in many battles, and drove thein out of the country, 
but also won over a multitude of nations, and took 
great cities with splendid spoils, so that, on his 
return to Rome, he enjoyed an incomparable favour 
and fame, and was made consul. 2 Perceiving that 
the people demanded and expected a great achieve- 
ment from him, he regarded the hand to hand 
struggle with Hannibal there in Italy as very 
antiquated and senile policy, and purposed to fill 
Libya at once, and the territory of Carthage itself, 
with Roman arms and soldiery, and ravage them, and 
thus to transfer the war from Italy thither. To this 
policy he urged the people with all his soul. But 
just at this point Fabius tried to fill the city with all 
sorts of fear. They were hurrying, he said, under 
the guidance of a foolhardy young man, into the 
remotest and greatest peril, and he spared neither 
word nor deed which he thought might deter the 
citizens from this course. He brought the senate 
over to his views ; but the people thought that he 
attacked Scipio through jealousy of his success, and 
that he was afraid lest, if Scipio performed some 
great and glorious exploit and either put an end to 
the war entirely or removed it out of Italy, his own 

1 Cf. chapter i. 5. 2 203 B.C. 
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awTo? dpybs <f)avr) kcu /xaXa/co? iv roaovTtp yjpbvq 
pr) 1 BtaTreTToXefxrjKco'i. 

1 "Eoixe 8' bpp.r)aai pev eg dpx>)s o <t>dj3io<; 717709 
to dvTiXeyetv virb ttoXXt)^ do~<fia\eia<; teat irpo- 
voias, peyav opto. BeBioos tov klvBvvov, evreivac Be 
tto)<; fiaWov eavrbv /cat iroppwrkpa) tt poaydr\vai 
<f)t\oTip,ta rivl Kai <f)t\oveiKia, kcoXvcov tov ~kij- 
TTiavos rrjv avgrjcriv, 09 7^ Kai Kpdo-aov €7rei0e, 
top avvvwarevovra tw ^Zktjtticovi, pr) Ttapeivai 
tt]V <jt parr r)y lav firjK virei/ceiv, dW' ai/Tov, el 
Bbgeiev, eirl Kap^rjBovtov? nepaiovadai, teal XPV~ 

f> p,ara BoOrjvai 7T/30? tov iroXepxtv ovk eiacre. XPV~ 
p.ara pev ovv ^.k^ttlcov eavrw rropl^eLv dvay/ca- 
%bp,evo<; rjyeipe irapd tS>v iv TvpprjUa iroXewv IBiq 
7T/JO? avTOV ot/tetw? BiaKeipkvwv Kai ^api^opevcov 
Y^pdaaov Be to, pev 77 cf)vo~i<; ovk ovTa <f)i\6veiKov, 
dWd irpaov, oXkol KaTel^e, to, Be Kai vop,o<; deios 
lep(£>avv7]v eyovTa ttjv pey'ioTr\v. 

XXVI. Avdis ovv Kad* eTepav 6Bbv diravrwv 6 
<\>dftio<; T(p ^Kijiricovt KaT€K(t>\ve to 119 bppwpevovs 
avTO> crvcFTpaTeveaOai twv vecov Kai KaTet^ev, 
ev t€ Tat? /SovXals Kai Tat? iK/c\rja[ai<; f3o£>v a>9 
ovk auTO? 'Avvl/Sav diroBiBpacrKoi p.bvo<; 6 *£ktj- 
tt'lwv, dWa Kai t?jv vtt6\olttov eKirXeoi \af3a>v 
Bvvap.iv eK t^9 'lTaXt'a9, B7]p,ayo)ya>v ek-niai. tou9 
veovs Kai dvaTreidcov uTro\nreiv yovtas ko.1 yvval- 
Kai ttoK.lv, 779 ev dvpais iiriKpaTcov Kai drjr- 
TJ7T09 0 TTo\epio<; Kad-r/rai. Kai pJkvToi TavTa 

2 Xeycov icpofSrjae T01/9 'Paypuziovs, Kai pavois ainbv 
iyfrr)(f)LcravTO ^prjerdai tcu9 ev XiKeXia. o~TpaTevp,aai 

1 supplied by Sintenis 2 and Bekker. 
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failure to end the war after all these years would be 
attributed to sloth and cowardice. 

Now it is likely that Fabius began this opposition 
out of his great caution and prudence, in fear of the 
danger, which was great ; but that he grew more 
violent and went to greater lengths in his opposition 
out of ambition and rivalry, in an attempt to check 
the rising influence of Scipio. For he even tried to 
persuade Crassus, Scipio's colleague in the consulship, 
not to surrender the command of the army and not 
to yield to Scipio, but to proceed in person against 
Carthage, if that policy were adopted. He also 
prevented the granting of moneys for the war. As 
for moneys, since he was obliged to provide them for 
himself, Scipio collected them on his private account 
from the cities of Etruria, which were devotedly 
attached to him ; and as for Crassus, it was partly 
his nature, which was not contentious, but gentle, 
that kept him at home, and partly also a religious 
custom, for he was pontifex maximus, or High Priest. 

XXVI. Accordingly, Fabius took another way to 
oppose Scipio, and tried to hinder and restrain the 
young men who were eager to serve under him, 
crying out in sessions of the senate and the assembly 
that it was not Scipio himself only who was running 
away from Hannibal, but that he was sailing off from 
Italy with her resei've forces, playing upon the hopes 
of her young men, and persuading them to abandon 
their parents, their wives, and their city, although 
the enemy still sat at her gates, masterful and 
undefeated. And verily he frightened the Romans 
with these speeches, and they decreed that Scipio 
should employ only the forces which were then in 
Sicily, and take with him only three hundred of the 
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/ecu T(ov iv 'I^S^pia yeyovoTwv p,er avrov rpia- 
Koalovs ayeiv, oh i^pi)TO 7ticttoi<;. raina p£v 
ovv iSoKei iro\neveo~9ai 7r/)o<? ttjv eavTOv <f>vcriv 
6 <&d(3io<i. 

'E7T€i Be ~S,K7]VL(ovo^ ei? Aifivrjv 8ia/3dvTO<; ev6i)<i 
epya davpacra tcai Trpd%ei<i vireprjfyavoi to p.eye- 
6o<s Kal to /caXXo? a? 'Vwp.rjv aTTijyy&Xkomo, Kal 
paprvpovvTa rats <pi']pai<; eitreTO \d<f)vpa 7roXXa, 

3 /ecu /3aai\ev<; 6 NopABcov ai%/iaX&>T09, Kal Bvo 
cnpaToirehoiv v<^ eva Kaipbv ipirpi^ae^ Kal <p0opa 
7roWa)V p,ev dvdpooiTaiv, ttoW&v o° ottXcov recti 
lttttcov iv avTOis avyKaTaK€Kavp.evcov, Kal irpea- 
fielai 7rpo? 'Avvlftav itrepirovTO nrapd K.apxV' 
Bovicov Ka\ovvro)v Kal Beopevcov edaavra to? 

4 areXei? exeivas eX7ri'Sa<? oiKaBe fiorjOelv, iv Be 
'Pdoprj TzdvTWV iyovrwv tov H/cr/Trirtiva Bia oto- 
pctTOS eVt toi<? KdTopOcopaai, <J>a'ySi09 rj^Lov 
TTepsneaQcti %k7]ttlo)vl BidBo^ov, aWrjv pev ov/c 
e^twz/ 7rp6<pa(riv, eiiroov Be to pvqpLOvevbpuevov, a>? 
iiria<^a\e<i iari Triareveiv dvBpbs ei>o? tv)(t) Ttjki- 
Kavra irpdypuna, yaXeirbv yap del evTV)(eiv tov 
avTov, ovto) irpoaeicpovo-ev 7)Br] ttoXXoi?, <b? Bv- 
otcoXo? dvrjp Kal fidcrKavos i) irdp.'nav virb yi'ipcos 
aTo\po<; yeyovws Kal 8vae\7ri<;, "nepaiTepw t€ tov 

5 peTpiov KaTaTe6apj3iip£vo<; tov ' Avvifiav. ovBe 
yap iKTr\evaavTO<i avTov peTa. tcov Bvvdpecov i% 
'iTaX/a? eiaae to yalpov Kal TeOappyjKos tu>v 
itoXltcov dOopvfiov Kal fiefiaiov, aXXa tots 8»t) 
paXicna to, irpdypara tt} 7r6Xei deovay Trapa 
tov eo~xaTOV kLvBvvov i7ria(pa\a><; e%etv eXeye' 
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men who had been with him in Spain, — men who 
had served him faithfully. In this course, at any 
rate, Fabius seems to have been influenced by his 
own cautious temper. 

But as soon as Scipio had crossed into Africa, 
tidings were brought 1 to Rome of wonderful achieve- 
ments and of exploits transcendent in magnitude 
and splendour. These reports were confirmed by 
abundant spoils which followed them ; the king of 
Numidia was taken captive ; two of the enemy's 
camps were at once destroyed by fire, and in them a 
great number of men, arms, and horses ; embassies 
were sent from Carthage to Hannibal urgently calling 
upon him to give up his fruitless hopes in Italy and 
come to the aid of his native rity ; 2 and when every 
tongue in Rome was dwelling on the theme of 
Scipio's successes, then Fabius demanded that a 
successor should be sent out to replace him. He 
gave no other reason, but urged the well remembered 
maxim that it was dangerous to entrust such vast 
interests to the fortune of a single man, since it was 
difficult for the same man to have good fortune 
always. By this course he gave offence now to many, 
who thought him a captious and malicious man, or one 
whose old age had robbed him utterly of courage and 
confidence, so that he was immoderately in awe of 
Hannibal. For not even after Hannibal and his army 
had sailed away from Italy 3 would he suffer the 
rejoicing and fresh courage of the citizens to be un- 
disturbed and assured, but then even more than ever 
he insisted that the city was running into extremest 
peril and that her affairs were in a dangerous plight. 

1 204 B.C. 2 Cf. Livy, xxx. 19. 
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ftapvTepov yap ev Aifivp irpb Kap%i)B6vo<; avrots 
'Avvlftav ipLireaeladai, Kal arparbv diravrijaeiv 
'Zk7)tt[covi ttoXXwv 6ti 6epp.bv avroKpaTopwv 
aifMari Kal BtKTaTopoov real v-naTwv were, tijv 
ttoXiv avQis vtto rcov Xbya>v tovtwv avarapaT- 
reaOai, icai tov iroXep-ov peOeaTWTOS eh Ai/3vr)i> 
eyyvripco t?}? 'Ptbfirjs oieaOai yeyovevai tov 

XX VI I. 'AXXa ^.kititlwv pev ov /xera, ttoXvv 
yjpbvov avrov t€ viKi^aa^ P- (l XV KaTa xpaTos 
* AwLftav Kal /carafiaXwv to (pp6vt]p.a Kal icara- 
iraT-qaas Try; Y±apyr{&bvo<$ viroireo-ovo-rj^, aireSa/ce 
peitpva yapdv airdarj^ iXirLBo^ Tot? 7ToXi.tgu9, 
Kal TrjV i]yep.oviav a>9 dXrjdw " iroWy) o~dXa> 
aeiadelaav (opdwae TrdXiv" 1 ^a'/Sto? Be Mafi/xo? 
ov BirjpKeae tw (3'uo Trpbs to toO iroXepx)v TeXo?, 
ovB' fjKovaev WvvLfiav rjTTtjpevov, ovBe ttjv peyd- 
Xrjv Kal fieftaiov evTvyiav tt}? iraTplBos eirelBev, 
dXXd irepl bv yjpbvov Avvifias dirr\pev «?£ 'iTaX/a? 
2 vbau) Kapwv eTeXevTrjcrev. 'RirapeivwvBav pev ovv 
Qrjftalot Brip.oaLa hid ireviav, yv direXnrev 6 dvrjp, 
eOayjrav ovBev yap o"koi TeXevTijaavTos e'vpzdrjvai 
ttXtjv bfieX'iaKov aiSrjpovv Xeyovar Qdfiiov Be 1 
'¥a>p.aloi S?;/iocua p.ev ovk eKi]Bevaav, IBLq S' 
eKaaTOV to o-piKporarov avTU> t<ov vop.iap.aTWV 
eireveyKovTos, ov^ &>? BC hvBetav irpoaapKOvvTQjv, 
dXX' w? iraTepa tov Bijpov OdirTOVTOS, ea^e TipJqv 
Kal Boifav 6 OdvaTOS avTov tu> filo? irpeirovaav. 

1 TtoWtf . . . trixiv with Bekker, as adapted from (0«ol) 
iroWf ca\cf> atiaamtt HpQoxrav *i\iv, Sophooles, Antirjont, 
163. Sintenis corrected &p9uot to &p6onfftv, after Coraes, and 
printed the whole as an iambic trimeter verse. 
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For Hannibal, he said, would fall upon them with all 
the greater effect in Africa at the gates of Carthage, 
and Scipio would be confronted with an army yet 
warm with the blood of many imperators, dictators, 
and consuls. Consequently, the city was once more 
confounded by these speeches, and although the 
war had been removed to Africa, they thought its 
terrors were nearer Rome. 

XXVII. But shortly afterward Scipio utterly de- 
feated Hannibal himself in battle, humbled and 
trod under foot the pride of fallen Carthage, restored 
to his fellow-citizens a joy that surpassed all their 
hopes, and in very truth " righted once more " the 
ship of their supremacy, which had been "shaken in 
a heavy surge." Fabius Maximus, however, did not 
live to see the end of the war, nor did he even hear 
of Hannibal's defeat, nor behold the great and 
assured prosperity of the country, but at about the 
time when Hannibal set sail from Italy, he fell sick 
and died. 1 Epaminondas, it is true, was buried by 
the Thebans at the public cost, because of the 
poverty in which he died, for it is said that nothing 
was found in his house after his death except a piece 
of iron money. Fabius, however, was not buried by 
the Romans at the public charge, but each private 
citizen contributed the smallest coin in his posses- 
sion, not because his poverty called for their aid, 
but because the people felt that it was burying a 
father, whose death thus received honour and regard 
befitting his life. 

1 203 B.C. Cf. Livy, xxx. '26. 
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I1EPIKAE0Y2 KAI <I>ABIOY MAHIMOY 
SYrKPI^IS 

I. Oi pev ovv fiLoi, TKiv dvBpwv ToiavTrjv 
eypvaw iaroplav. eVet he /cat Tro\niKrj<; feat 
■7ro\€fitKr]<; aperies TToWa fcai fca\a irapaheLypura 
KaTaKeXot-rraaiv dp<f>6repoi, <$epe t5>v TrokepuKwv 
i/ceivo irpwTov Xdfiwpev, on Hepi/cXf/? pev apiara 
TrpdrrovTi t&) Sijfia) Kal //.eyunra) Kaff 1 avrov OVTl 
Kal pdXicrra irpo<; hvvapiv d/cp,d£ovTi xpo>p£vo<$ 
virb KOivrj<; av Sogeiev ei»TU^/a9 Kal pa>pr]<; npaypA- 

2 tccv dcr<pa\r]<; SiayevecrBai Kal dinataro'i, at Se 
<&a(3iov Trpdgets ev aiV%i<rT0t9 real Bvairorfio- 
TaTO«9 tcaipols dvahe^apevov ttjv ttoXiv, ovk eV 
dya0ot<; dacpaXrj hieTqp-qaav, aXX' e'/c icaicwv «9 
fieXria) pereanjaav. Kal TlepiK\el fiev al 
Kt/x.a>z/09 evirpa^laL Kal to \lvpo)vLZov Kal ra 
AecoKpaTOVs rpoiraia Kal iroWd Kai peya\a 
To\fiL8r)<; tcaropOwv eveoprdaai fiaXXov Kal 
ipiravrpyvplcrai, arparrjyovvTi ttjv irokiv rj KT-qaa- 

:i a9at TToXepro Kal <f>v\d%ai TrapeBcoKav <\>d{3io<i 8' 
opcov TTo\\a<; p,ev (f>vyas Kal rjTTas, 7ro\\ov<; Be 
Oavdrovs Kal afyayas avTOKparopwv Kal arpa- 
ttjjojv, \ipva<; Se Kal TreBla Kal Spvpoix; veKpwv 
•tt par oveSrov TrXijOovTas, a'tpati Be Kal cpovto 
TTOTafiovs d\ f i 4a\aTTT/9 peovras, ev T(p Kad 
eavrov oppvpi w ' Kal fie/3r)KOTt ttjv ttoKlv dvri- 
Xapftavoptvos real vTrepelBwv, ovk eiaae to?9 

1 ipfxaifxtvo} Bekker corrects to ripfxoaixivy (attempered), 
after Coraes. 
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COMPARISON OF PERICLES AND FABIUS 
MAXIM US 

I. Such is the story of these men's lives, and since 
both left behind them many examples of civil as well 
as military excellence, let us consider, in the first 
place, the matter of their military achievements. 
Pericles was at the head of his people when its pros- 
perity was greatest, when its own strength was at the 
full, and its imperial power culminating. Apparently, 
therefore, it was the general good fortune and vigour 
that kept him free from stumbling and falling, 
whereas the achievements of Fabius, who took 
charge of his city at times of the greatest disgrace 
and misfortune, did not maintain her safely in her 
prosperity, but rather lifted her out of disaster into 
a better state. And besides, the victories of Cimon, 
and the trophies of Myronides and Leocrates, and 
the many great successes of Tolmides, made it the 
privilege of Pericles, during his administration, to 
enrich the city with holidays and public festivals, 
rather than to enlarge and protect her dominion by 
war. Fabius, on the contrary, whose eyes beheld 
many disgraceful defeats, many cruel deaths of 
imperators and generals, lakes and plains and forests 
filled with slain armies, and rivers flowing with 
blood and slaughter to the sea, put helping and 
supporting hands to his city, and by his firm and 
independent course, prevented her from uttei 
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C/CetVWV V7TO(f)epO/ieVT]V TTTClLa fXaCTL Te\€Q)<i €/CX U ~ 

drjvai. KairoL So^eiev av ov% ovtw yaXeirbv etvai 
iroXtv ev o~vp,(popai$ pueiayeip'tcraaQat rcnreiVTjv 
Kai tov (ppovovvros U7r' dvdy/cijs /carij/coov yevo- 
pev>]v, &)? oY evTvytjiav iinippevw ical o-rrapywmi 
T(p SrjpLO) yaXivov ep,/3aXelv {JySpetw? koX dpaavT-q- 
To?- <jo Or) p,dXicna (paiverai rpoirco Ile/M«A.t}? 

r\vaiwv ireptyevop,evo<;. dXXa rcbv 'Pto/zatot? 
crvpLirecFovTwv Tore icaicwv to p,eye6o<i /cat to 
irXijdos layypov Tiva rrjv yvwpbr t v l /cat p,eyav 
eSei^ev avhpa tov pi] crvyyvdevra p,r)Be irpoep^evov 
tou? avTov Xoyio~p,ov<;. 

II. Kai Sa/ift) pev vivo Hept/cXeov? aXovvp 
rr)v TdpavTO? €<tti KaraXrf^rtv dvTideivat, /ca\ vr) 
At Hvfioia Ta? Trept Kapsnav'tav r nbXei<i' liret 
avTtjv ye Ka7rv>]v oi irept <\>ovXfSiov /cat "Attttiov 
viraroi Ka-recrypv. e'/c he 7rapard^eo)<j <&dftio<i ov 
<f)atverai ptdyrj v€vck)]k(o<; ttXtjv d<$> 179 tov 7rp6- 
repov elo-jjXaae 0 ptap,/3ov, Uepi/cXfjs 8' evvea 
t poiraia Kara. yr\v /cat Kara. OaXanav ecrrrjaev 
dirb twv Tro\€p,L(ov. ov prjv Xeyerat Toiavrtj 
7rpaf;i<i Uept/cXeovs, o'tav eirpa^e ^a/Sfo? hltvov/ciov 
e^apirdcra^ 'Avvtftov /cat &iacra>cra<; eWeXe? arpa- 
Toirehov 'l?(op,at(ov' icaXbv yap to epyov /cat /coivbv 
dvhpeias opov /cat (ftpovrjo-eoos /cat xptjcttottjtos' 
cocnrep av irdXiv ov8e atpdXpta Xiyerat Hepi/cXeow; 
olov ecrcpdXt] ^aySto? Bia ro>u fiowv /caTao~TpaT>]- 
yrjOets vir^ 'Avvifiov, Xa(3u>v pev avroptaTcos /cat 
Kara tv%7]v vireXdovra to?? crrevoi<{ tov udXepiov, 
it poepevos Be vv/crbs Xadovra /cat p.ed' r]pkpav 
fiiacrdpevov /cat fyOdaav-ra p,eXXovTO<; /cat /cpartj- 

1 r)\v yvdfiT)v Coracs : yvdfirjv. 
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exhaustion through the disasters brought upon her 
by pthers. And yet it would appear to be not so 
difficult a task to manage a city when she is humbled 
by adversity and rendered obedient to wisdom by 
necessity, as it is to bridle a people which is exalted 
by prosperity and swollen with insolence and bold- 
ness, which is precisely the way in which Pericles 
governed Athens. Still, the magnitude and multi- 
tude of evils which afflicted the Romans revealed 
the steadfast purpose and the greatness of the man 
who .was not confounded by them, and would not 
abandon his own principles of action. 

II. Over against the capture of Samos by Pericles, 
it is fair to set the taking of Tarentum by Fabius, 
and against Euboea, the cities of Campania (Capua 
itself was reduced by the consuls Fulvius and 
Appius). In open and regular battle, Fabius seems 
to have won no victory except that for which he 
celebrated his first triumph 1 ; whereas Pericle s set 
11 PP™* trophy fnr his wars qn_ land and, sea. 
However, no such exploit is recorded of Pericles as 
that by which Fabius snatched Minucius from the 
hands of Hannibal, and preserved an entire Roman 
army ; the deed was certainly a noble one, and 
showed a combination of valour, wisdom, and kind- 
ness alike. So, on the other hand, no_such d^£ea±Js 
r ecorded of Peric les as that which Fabius suffered 
wlienhe was outwitted by Hannibal's stratagem of 
the oxen ; he had his enemy imprisoned in the 
narrow defile which he had entered of his own 
accord and accidentally, but let him slip away 
unnoticed in the night, force his way out when day 
came, take advantage of his adversary's delays, and 
1 Cf. chapter ii. 1. 
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3 cravra crvXXafiovTos. el Be Bel fir} p,6vov yjpr^aBai 
T019 irapovcriv, dXXa /cal T€KfiaLpecr0ai TrepX tov 
peXXovTO<; 6p0o)<; tov dyaObv a-Tparrjyov, 'A0tj- 
valot<; filv d>9 UepLtc\r]<; irpoeyvo) Kal irpoelirev 
eTe\eim)aev 6 irbXepos' iroXvjrpayp,ovovv7e<; yap 
dirdiXeo-av ttjv Bvvap.iv 'Vutpaloi Be irapa tou9 
<S>a(3lov Xoyiap,ov<; €K7rep,yp-avT6<; eVt K.ap)(7]8oviov<i 
^.KrjTTiwva irdvTwv etcpdrrjaav, ov Tvxy, o~o<f>Ca 
Be tov arparTjyov koX dvBpeia Kara Kpdro<; 

4 vLKi)aavTO<; tou? iroXep-Lovs. ware t§> pev 19 
to irraiapaTa rfjs TrarpiBos paprvpelv on 
KaXeo? eyvco, tov Be biro twv KaTopdcopiaTcov 
eXeyxecrdai rod iravrb<i ectyaXpevov. icrr] 8' 
apxtprta crTparrjyov Kaiccp Trepiireaelv p,rj irpoo-- 
BoKi]aavra koX Karopdwparos icaipbv diriatla 
•npoeaOai. pLa yap, o>? eoiicev, direipia /cal 
dpdaos yevva Kal ddpaos dfyaipelrai. Tama 
irep\ tcov iroXepiKwv. 

III. T?}? Be TToXnelas peya pev eyKXrjpm tov 
UepixXeov; 6 7roXepo<;. Xeyerai yap eVa/cro? vir 
eiceivov yeveadai Aa/ceBaipoviots epiVairo? p.i) 
evBovvai. Bokw Be pr]B' dp Qdftiov ^>id^ip.ov 
evBovvai tc "KapfflBoviois, dXX' evyevws vtto- 
crTrjvai tov virep T7)<; ijyepovla*; klvBuvov. ?; pevTOL 
irpbs Nivov/ciov eirteLKeia tov <&af3iov /cal 
7rpaoT7]^ eXey^ei tov irpbs Kipcova Kal 0ou- 
KvBiBy]i> crTacriaapov, dvBpa<; dyadov<i Kal apiaro- 
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so conquer his captor. And if it is the part of a\ 
good general not only to improve the present, but \ 
also to judge correctly of the future, then Pericles 
was such a general, for the war which the Athenians 
were waging came to an end as he had foreknown 
and foretold ; for they undertook too much and lost 
their empire. But it was contrary to the principles 
of Fabius that the Romans sent Scipio against 
Carthage and were completely victorious, not through 
the favour of fortune, but through the wisdom and 
valour of the general who utterly conquered their 
enemies. Therefore the very disasters of his_c ojuntry 
bear witness to the sagacity o f Pericles ; while the 
successes of the Romans provecTThat Fabius was 
completely in the wrong. And it is just as great a 
failing in a general to involve himself in disaster 
from want of foresight, as it is to throw cway an 
opportunity for success from want of confidence. 
Inexperience, it would seem, is to blame in each 
case, which both engenders rashness in a man, and 
robs a man of courage. So much for their military 
abilities. 

III. As for their statesmanship, the PeloponnesianS 
war was a ground of great complaint against Pericles./ 
For it is said to have been brought on by his con- 
tention that no concession should be made to Sparta. 
I think, however, that not even Fabius Maximus 
would have made any concessions to Carthage, but 
would have nobly undergone the peril needful to 
maintain the Roman supremacy. Nevertheless, the 
courteous and gentle conduct of Fabius towards 
Minucius contrasts forcibly with the factious opposi- 
tion of Pericles to Cimon and Thucydides, who were 
both good and true men and of the highest birth, 
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KpartKOvs ei9 (J>vyr)v vtt avrov Kal rovarpaKOV 

2 eKrreabvra^. aW* r) ye Bvvapis pei^cov f) rov 
TlepiKXeovs kclI to Kpdro<;. odev ovB' aXXov 
etaaev evBvarvyrjaai rf) iroXei /ca/cw? /3ov\ev- 
adpevov arparijyov, dW rj povo<; avrov €K<f)vyrbv 
ToXplBij? Kal Bicoadp.evo'i fila rx poairrraio-e Bot<w- 
Toi? - 01 B aXXoi rrpoaerLdevro Kal Kare/coa fiovvro 
irdvre? eh rrjv eKelvou yvu>pt]v vrrb peyedov<; avrov 

3 tt}<> Bvvdp,eco<i. ^a/Sto? Be rb /cad' avrov dcr<f)aXr)<j 
wv Kal dvap,dprj]ro<; to5 7rpb<; rb KcaXveiv er&pov<i 
dBvvdrcp <j>anerai Xenropevos- ov yap av ro- 
cravrai*; o~vp,<f)opa7<; eyp^aavro 'Vwpalot, <&a$iov 
rrap 1 avrol<s oVoi; 'A6t]vi]o~i TiepiKXeov? Bwtj- 
divros. 

Kai prjv rrjv ye wpb<; yprjpara peyaXocppoavvrjv 
6 pev rw pr/Bev Xafielv rtapa rwv BiBbvrwv, 6 Be 
ra> irpoiadat iroXXd T019 Bcopevoi? eireBeigaro, 
Xvadpevos T019 IBlon XPlf ia<JL toi»9 alyp-aXcorov;. 

4 irXrjV rovrcov pev ov iroXvs rjv dpidpos, dXX* oaov 
e£ rdXavra' Hepi/c\fj<i S' ovk av io~a><> etiroi ris 
bo~a Kal irapa o~vpp.d%cov KaX fiaaiXecov axfreXel- 
adai Kal Oepairevecrdac irapbv, rr)<i Bvvdpeco<; 
BtBovar]<i, dBwpbrarov kavrbv Kal Kadapcorarov 
efyvXagev. 

5 "Epywv ye prjv peyeQeai Kal vacbv xal xara- 
crKevais oiKoBoprjpdroov, eg a>v eKocrpbrjaev 6 
HepiK\i]<; Ta9 'A#/;i/a9, ovk dgiov bpov irdvra ra 
irpb r(bv Kaicrdpcov fyiXoripijpara rrj<i 'P«6/z?;9 
irapa/3aXeiv, dXX* egoyov rt Trpbt ixetva Kal 
uavyKpirov y rovrcov ecr^e peyaXovpyLa koX 
peyaXoTtpeireia rb rrpcorelov. 
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and yet were subjected by hini to ostracism and 
banishment. But Pericles had greater influence and 
power than Fabius. For this reason he did not 
suffer any other general to bring misfortune upon 
the city by his evil counsels, except that Tolmides 
broke away from his guidance, carried through by 
main force a plan for attacking Boeotia, and met 
with disaster ; but the rest all attached themselves 
submissively to his opinion, owing to the greatness 
of his influence. Fabius, on the other hand, though 
sure and unerring in his own conduct of affairs, 
seems to have fallen short through his inability to 
restrain others. Surely the Romans would not have 
suffered so many disasters if Fabius had been as 
influential with them as Pericles was at Athens. 

And further, as regards their freedom from 
mercenary views, Pericles displayed it by never 
taking any gifts at all ; Fabius by his liberality to 
the needy, when he ransomed at his own costs his 
captured soldiers. Albeit the amount of his property 
was not great, but about six talents. And PgridfiSj 
thoug h he_had opportunities, owin gJ;oJhis. .authority 
and~n uTuence^ JjO„. enrich himself from obsequious 
allies and. kin gs bey ond all possible estimates, never- 
theless kept himseiXpre-eminently superior to bribes 
and fre^Jrom_corrup_tion. 

By the side of the great public works, the temples, 
and the stately edifices, with which Pericles adorned 
Athens, all Rome's attempts at splendour down to 
the times of the Caesars, taken together, are not 
worthy to be considered, nay, the one had a tower- 
ing pre-eminence above the other, both in grandeur 
of design, and grandeur of execution, which pre- 
cludes comparison. 
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I. 'E7re! SoKOvpev ovk utottws tm Ni/cia rbv 
K.pd(T(TOV irapa^dWeLv, Kai to. WapOiKa iraOi]- 
jiara Tot? 2.i/ce\i/coi<>, wpa irapaneiaOat, Kai 
irapaKaXelv virep ipov tovs 4vTvy^dvoma<; to*9 
<Tvyypdp,paai tovtois, 07T&)? iffl Tat? SirjyrfaeGiv 
ah (dovKV&l8r)<;, auro? avrov nrepl tavia vraOr)- 
TiKcoraros, ivapyiaraTos, 7roi/ci\di)TaTO<; yevop^vos, 
dp.ip.ij7a><; i^evrivoye., prjSev i)p,d<; viro\d(3a>cn 

2 TreirovOevai TipaCat Trd6os op,oiov, 09 e\7ri<xa? rbv 
pev (dovKvScSrjv V7rep/3a\eicrdai SeivoTijTi, rbv 8e 
c t>i\icTTOv dirohei^eiv Travrdiraai (f>opTi/cbv Kai 
IShottjv, Bid puecriov coOelrai rfj iaropia rdv 
pdXiara Karwpdwpevwv e/cetVot? dycavwv Kai vav- 
p,a^iwv Kai Srjprjyopiwv, ov p,d Ai'a 

irapa AvBiov dp pa 7re£o9 ol^vevcov 

<M9 <prjai Ui'vSapos, d\\' oX&)9 Tt9 b-ty-ipaOry; Kai 
peipa/ciwSr/S <paivop,evo<; iv tovtois, Kai Kara rov 
Ai<f>ikov 

7ra^y9, cov0v\evpevo<; areari St/ceXt/c^), 

3 iroWa^ov 8* viroppewv et'9 rbv 'B.kvap^ov, toairep 
orav Xeyr) rois ' 'Adrjvalois olovov rjyrfaaaOai 
yey ovevai rbv dirb rr)<t vikijs e^pvra rouvopa 
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I. I think that Nicias is a suitable parallel to 
Crassus, and the Sicilian to the Parthian disaster. I 
must therefore at once, and in all modesty, entreat 
my readers not to imagine for an instant that, in 
my narration of what Thucydides has inimitably set 
forth, surpassing even himself in pathos, vividness, 
and variety, I am so disposed as was Timaeus. He, 
confidently hoping to excel Thucydides in skill, and 
to make Philistus seem altogether tedious and clumsy, 
pushes his history along through the conflicts and 
sea-fights and harangues which those writers had 
already handled with the greatest success, showing 
himself, in rivalry with them, not even so much as 

" By Lydian car a footman slowly plodding," 

to use Pindar's comparison, 1 nay rather, a perfect 
example of senile learning and youthful conceit, and, 
in the words of Diphilus, 

" Obese, stuffed to the full with Sicilian grease." 2 

Indeed, he often lapses unawares into the manner of 

Xenarchus, as, for instance, when he says he thinks 

it was a bad omen for the Athenians that Nicias, 

whose name was derived from victory, declined at 

1 One of the Fragmenta Incertn (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Qraeci, 
i*. p. 450). 2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 576. 
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arparrj'fov dvTenrovTa irpos ttjv oTpaTTjylav, Kai 
ttj TrepiKOTrfi ra)v 'Rpp-cov irpocnj/xaiveiv avTol<t to 
Baifxoviov, co? V7r6 'YLpfMOicpcnov*; tov ' Epfuovo? 
TTXelara Trelcrovrai irapa tov iroXe fiov ert B' cikos 
elvai top 'WpaicXea rot<? fxev ~vpaKOVo~LOi<; /3orj- 
Oelv Bid ttjv Koprjv, nap* e\a/9e tov Kepftepov, 
opyl^eaOai Be Tot? ' AOtjvalois, oti tou? Aiyeo-Teas, 
airoyovov? oWa? Tpcocov, ecrco^ov, avTos B* virb 
AaoueSovTO? aSucrjOei? dvdaTaTOv iiroirjcre ttjv 
•nokiv. 

'AWa rouTft) fjLev tcco? dirb t>}? airr/79 e'/x/xeXaa? 
TavTa T€ ypdcf)€iv iirrjei /cal tt)v QikiaTov BioXck- 
tov eudvveiv, Kai tow irepl YlXdrwva Kai 'AptcrTO- 
TeXrjv XoiBopeicrdar ip.01 o° oX.co<? p.ev t) irepl 
\ei;iv dfiiXka Kai £rj\oTV7Tia 7T/J0? eVepou? puicpo- 
irpeires (paiveTai Kai aotyioTiKov, av Be 7roo? to. 
d/xifXTjTa yiyvrjTai, Kai re\ew<i dvaiaQi)Tov. a? 
youv ®0VKvBiBrj<; i^rji'eyice irpd^eis Kai Ot'XtcrTO?, 
eirel irape\6eiv ovk ecru, fxdXiaTa ye By tov 
rpoirov Kai Tt]V Biddeaiv tou dvBpbs virb ttoWwv 
Kai p.eyd\(ov iraOuv Ka\vTTTOfj.evr)v Tre pie%ovo-a<;, 
iiriBpap-oov yS/ja^ew? koI Bid tcov dvay/cauov, 
iva fxr) iravTairaaiv dp,e\r)<; Bokco Kai dpybs 
elvai, to. Bia<pevyoi>Ta tou? iroWovs, vfi eTepwv 
2' elprjfieva airopdBriv r) 777309 dva6r)p.aaiv rj 
■^rr)(frio-fj,ao-iv evprjfieva TraXcuot? ireTreLpafiai 
avvayayeiv, ov tt)v ayjp-qaTov dOpoL^wv lo~Topiav, 
dXkd ttjv 7T/JO? KaTavoi]o~iv rjOov? Kai Tpoirov 
TrapaBtBovs. 
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first to head their expedition ; also that, by the muti- 
lation of the " Hermae," 1 Heaven indicated to them 
in advance that by the hands of Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon they were to suffer most of their reverses 
during the war ; and, further, that it was fitting that 
Heracles should aid the Syracusans, for the sake of 
their goddess Cora, who delivered Cerberus into his 
hands, but should be angry with the Athenians, 
because they were trying to succour the Egestaeans, 
although they were descendants of the Trojans, 
whose city he had once destroyed because of the 
wrong done him by Laomedon their king. 

As for Timaeus, he may possibly have been moved 
to write thus in the exercise of the same critical 
taste which led him to correct the language of 
Philistus and abuse Plato and Aristotle ; but as for 
me, I feel that jealous rivalry with other writers in 
matters of diction is altogether undignified and 
pedantic, and if it be practised toward what is beyond 
all imitation, utterly silly. At all events, those deeds 
which Thucydides and Philistus have set forth, — 
since I cannot entirely pass them by, indicating as 
they do the nature of my hero and the disposition 
which lay hidden beneath his many great sufferings, — 
I have run over briefly, and with no unnecessary detail, 
in order to escape the reputation of utter carelessness 
and sloth ; but those details which have escaped most 
writers, and which others have mentioned casually, 
or which are found on ancient votive offerings or in 
public decrees, these I have tried to collect, not 
massing together useless material of research, but 
handing on such as furthers the appreciation of 
character and temperament. 

1 See chapter xiii. 2. 
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II. "Kveariv ovv irepl Nt/etou irptoTov eiiretv o 
yiypacfrev WpiaroreXTis, on rpeU iyivovro fieXTi- 
aroi Twv irdXiTOiv Kai irarpiKTjv e^ovTe? evvoiav 
/ecu <f)i\i'av 7T/309 rbv Brjp.ov, Ni/cia? 6 NiKrjpdrov 
/ecu ®ov(cv$C8r]<; 6 MeXr/o-i'ou teal Srjpafiivr)? 6 
" Ayvcovos, fjrjov outos fj ifcelvor Kai yap ei9 
Bvcryeveiav a>9 £ei»o? ck Kew XekoiBopyjTai, Kai Bia 
to fit] fiovifiov, aXX' eT7afi<poT€pi%ov del rfj irpo- 
aipecrei tt}<; Tro\nela<; eVe/eX?;^?; KoOopvos. itcei- 
vwv Be it pea fivrepo? fiev 6 ®ovtcv8i8i]<; r)v, Kai 
TroWa Kai HepiK~\ei 8r}p,ayo>yovvTt raiv KaXtov 
xal dyadtov Trpoi(ndp.evo<i dvT€7r6\iT€va aro, ve'a- 
Te/>09 £e NtAaa9 yev6/j.evo<; rjv fiev ev tivl \6yu> Kai 
YlepiK\eov<; ffivros, ware kukclvw avaipaiifyrjaai 
Kai Ka(? avrbv ap£ai 7roXXa/«9, TlepiK\eov<; 8' 
airoOavovTOs ev0i><; eh to irpcoreveiv TrpofyOr], 
fidXicTTa fiev virb to)v ir\ovcLOiv Kai yvoiptfiwv, 
dvTLTaypM. iroiovfievayv avrbv 77/309 ttjv KXeeovoc 
ftheXvpiav Kai roXfiav, ov firjv aXXa xal rbv 8r)uov 
et^ev evvovv Kai avfifyikoTifiovfievov. 

"laysye fiev yap 6 KXecov fieya " yepovraycoycov 
KuvafxtaOapvelv SiSovs" 6fia)<; 8e Kai ttjv 7r\eove- 
%iav avTOv Kai rijv iTafiorrjra Kai to 6pdo~o<; 1 
opoyvres avrol oh 77/309 ydpiv ^irparTev, ol TroXXot 
rbv Ni«iai> eirrjyovTo. Kai yap ovk rjv avanjpbv 



1 rb Opiaot Corals and Bekker, after Ueiske : dpdiros. 
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II. Accordingly, I may say of Nicias, in the first 
place, what Aristotle wrote, 1 namely, that the three 
best citizens of Athens, — men of hereditary good will 
and friendship for the people, — were Nicias the son 
of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Melesias, and 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon. However, this was 
true of the last in lesser degree than of the other two, 
because he has been flouted for inferior parentage 
as an alien from Ceos ; and on account of his not 
being steadfast, but ever trying to court both sides in 
his' political career, was nicknamed "Cothurnus." 2 
Of the other two, Thucydides was the older man, and 
as head of the aristocratic party, — the party of the 
" Good and True," — often opposed Pericles in his 
efforts to win the favour of the people. Nicias was a 
younger man. He was held in some repute even 
while Pericles was still living, so that he was not 
only associated with him as general, but frequently 
had independent command himself ; after Pericles 
was dead, 3 Nicias was at once put forward into the 
position of leader, especially by the party of the rich 
and notable. These made him their champion to 
face the disgusting boldness of Cleon. 

And yet, for that matter, the common people also 
held him in favour and aided his ambitions. For 
although Cleon had great influence with them, "by 
coddling them, and giving frequent jobs for pay," 4 
yet the very men whose favour he thus sought to gain 
were aware of his rapacity and fierce effrontery, and 
for the most part preferred Nicias as their champion. 

1 Constitution of Athens, xxviii. 5. 

2 The high boot of tragic actors, which could be worn on 
either foot. 3 429 b. c. 

4 An iambic trimeter from an unknown comic poet (Kock, 
Com. Att. Fra>j., iii. p. 400). 
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ovB" eVa^e? dyav avrov rb aepvbv, «XX' et\a- 
fiela rivl pepiyp.evov aura tw BeBtevat BoKOvvri 
4 toi»9 7toXXol»9 Brjfiaycoyovv. rrj <pvaei yap wv 
dOapcrrj<i Kal Bvo~€\tu<;, ev pev rots 7roXe/u/coi9 
drreKpvrrrev evrv^la rrjv BeiXiav Karcopdov yap 
6/iaXw9 arpariyywv rb 8' ev rfj TroXireta yfrcxpo- 
Bees Kal irpb<; rov<; crvKO(f>dvra<; evOopv^rjrov 
avrov Kal BriporiKov iBoKet, Kal hvvap.lv ov p.iK- 
pav dif evvolas rov Btjpov Trapel^e tw BeBieiai 
robs xnrepopwvras, av^eiv Be rovs BeBtoras. rois 
yap 7roXXot«? nprj peylarrj irapd rwv peityvwv to 
p,rj KaracppovelaOai. 

III. Ile/KtfXf/? pev ovv dirb re dperPjs akr)divr)<i 
Kal \6yov Bvvdpeas rrjv ttoXiv dytov ovBevbs eBelro 
cryriparicrpov irpbs rbv 6y\ov ovBe Tri6av6rr}ro<;, 
Ni/u'a9 Be rovrois pev Xenropevos, ovcriq. Be nrpoe- 

2 x (OP ' " 7r ' avT1 l ( > e&rjpayar/ei. Kal rfj KXewros 
evyepeia Kal f3a)po\o%la 727)09 ijBovtjv pberayeipi- 
{opevy robs ' AOrjvalovs Bed rwv bpo'uov uvrirrap- 
e^uyeiv dir'iOavos wv, -y^op-qylais dveXdfifiave Kal 
yvpvacriapxiais Irepais re rotavrats cptkori plats 
rbv Brjpov, vTrep/3aWopevos Tro\v~e\eia Kal ydpiri 
robs rrpb eaurov Kal Kaff eavrbv diravras. 

3 eicrrrjKei Be Kal ra>v dvaOrjpdrcov avrov Kad r)pas 
rb re UaWdBiov ev uKpoiroKei, rrjv ^pvawaiv 
dTToftefB\r)ic6$, Kal 6 rols ^opi-iytKols rpLrroo'iv 
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The dignity of Nicias was not of the harsh, offensive 
sort, but was blended with much circumspection, and 
won control of the people from the very fact that he 
was thought to be afraid of them. Timid as he was 
by nature, and distrustful of success, in war he 
managed to succeed in hiding his cowardice under a 
cloak of good fortune, for he was uniformly success- 
ful as a general ; while in political life his nervous- 
ness, and the ease with which he could be put to 
confusion by accusers, actually tended to make him 
popular, and gave him in high degree that power 
which comes from the favour of the people, because 
they fear men who scorn them, but exalt men who 
fear them. The multitude can have no greater 
honour shown them by their superiors than not to be 
despised. 

III. Now Pericles led the city by virtue of his 
native excellence and powerful eloquence, and had 
no need to assume any persuasive mannerisms with 
the multitude ; but Nicias, since he lacked such 
powers, but had excessive wealth, sought by means 
of this to win the leadership of the people/ And 
since he despaired of his ability to vie successfully 
with the versatile buffoonery by which Cleon catered 
to the pleasure of the Athenians, he tried to captivate 
the people by choral and gymnastic exhibitions, and 
other like prodigalities, outdoing in the costliness 
and elegance of these all his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Of his dedicatory offerings there remain 
standing in my day not only the Palladium on the 
acropolis, — the one which has lost its gilding, — but 
also the temple surmounted by choregic tripods, 1 in 

1 Bronze tripods were awarded as prizes to the victorious 
choregi in the ditnyrambie choral contests, 
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viroKeLpePO*; iv Aiopvaov evi/crjae yap irok- 

\d/ci<; x°P r H 1 'l aa ^> eXet<£#»7 Be ovBeiroTe. Xiyerat 
8' ev nvi x°PVJ^ a TrapeXOelv oi/ceTT]<; avrov k€koo~- 
prjpepos ei9 vyjqpa Aiopvctov, KaWio~TO<; d<f>dr}vai 
zeal peyicrTos, ovttos yeveicov ijadivTow Be tu>p 
' KOrjvaiwv ttj oyjrei Kal Kporovvrwv iirl tto\vv 
ypopop, avaaras 6 Nt*a'a9 elirep a>9 ov% ocriov 
■qyoiTO BovXeveip fca.Tcnre<f>i]p,tcr pevop dew awpa, 
Kal top veavlcricov dirrfkevdepwae. 

A ^IpTjpoveverai 8' avrou Kal to, irepl AfjXop a>9 
Xapirpd Kal OeoTrpcrrrj <pikoTipi]paTa. twp yap 
yopwp, ov<? ai 7ro\ei9 eirepirop aaop-epowt ru> Sew, 52 
TrpocrrkeoPTWP pep «9 eTvyev, evdv<i 8' oy\ov 
7T/309 tt)P pavp airavTcopTO? aBetp Ke\evopJ.va>p 
Kar ovBeva Kocrp.op, a\\' Otto cnrovBrj<; aavpraK- 
T&>9 airofiaipoPTtop apa Kal aTefyapovpkpwp Kal 

5 peTap<f)ieppvp€P(i)p, eKelpos, ore ttjp dewpiap r/yev, 
avTos pep eh 'Vi]peiav direct) top x°P 0V *X wv Ka1, 
to iepeia Kal ttjp aWrjp irapao~Kevi)p, £evypa Be 
Treiroiripepop Wdypyjcn irp6<; tcl perpa Kal k€ko<t- 
prjpepop eKirpeirS)^ yjpvawaeGi xal j3a(fiai<; Kal 
(TT€<f>dpoi<; Kal avXalats Kopi^wv, Bid pvktos eye- 
fyvpwae top p,era^v 'Pi]pela<; Kal AijXov iropop ovk 
opTa peyap' eW apa ^pepa ti]p re irop,7Trjp rS> 
deep Kal top -)(opov dywv KeKocrpypepoi' tto\vt€\co<; 

G Kal clBopra Bed t?;9 ye<f>vpa<} direfSlfia^e. p£Tct Be 
T7]v Overlap Kal top dycopa Kal Ta9 eo~Tido~ei<; top 
t€ <f>oii>iKa top ya\KOVP eo~Ti]o~ep dpdOtjpa ra 
0ea>, Kal ywp'iop pvp'iwp Bpa%pcop rrpidpepos 
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the precinct of Dionysus. For he was often victorious 
with choruses, and was never defeated. A story is 
told how, in one of his choral exhibitions, a house 
servant of his appeared in the costume of Dionysus, 
very fair to see, and very tall, the down of youth still 
upon his face. The Athenians were delighted at the 
I sight, and applauded for a long time. At last Nicias 
rose and said he deemed it an unholy thing that one 
who had been acclaimed as a god should be a slave, 
and gave the youth his freedom. 

It is matter of record also how splendid and worthy 
of the god his lavish outlays at Delos were. The 
choirs which cities used to send thither to sing the 
praises of the god were wont to put in at the island 
in haphazard fashion. The throng of worshippers 
would meet them at the ship and bid them sing, not 
with the decorum due, but as they were hastily and 
tumultuously disembarking, and while they were 
actually donning their chaplets and vestments. But 
when Nicias conducted the festal embassy, he landed 
first on the neighbouring island of Rheneia, with his 
choir, sacrificial victims, and other equipment. Then, 
with the bridge of boats which he had brought along 
with him from Atlicns, where it had been made to 
measure and signally adorned with gildings and dyed 
stuffs and garlands and tapestries, he spanned during 
the night the strait between Rheneia and Delos, 
which is not wide. At break of day he led his festal 
procession in honour of the god, and his choir arrayed 
in lavish splendour and singing as it marched, across 
the bridge to land. After the sacrifices and the 
choral contests and the banquets were over, he erected 
the famous bronze palm-tree as a thank offering to 
the god, and consecrated to his service a tract of 
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KaOiepcoaev, ov Ta<? irpocroBovs eBei AijXlov? Kara- 
0vovTa<; ecrriaadai, TroWa Kai dyadd NitciaTrapa 
tcov decov aiTovpevov?' /cat yap rovro ttj o~TijXr) 
eveypatyev, i)v coairep <pv\a/ea 7-779 Bcopea? evArfXco 
KareXnrev. 6 Be <f>olvi^ eKeivo<; vtto tcov ixvevpA- 
tcov d7TOK\aade\<; eveireae tco Na£icov dvBpidvTi 
tco peydXco Kai dverpeyfre. 

IV. TouTOt? 8' on pev 7roXu to irpbs Bojjav Kai 
cfiikoTipLav iravrjyvpiKov 1 Kai dyopalov evecrTiv, 
ovk aBrfXov, dXXd tco Xonrcp Tpoirco tov dvBpbs 
Kai ijdei TTicrTevaeiev dv Tt? evcre/Sela? eVa/coXou- 
6i)pxi ttjv TotauTijv ydpiv kuX Brjpaycoyiav yeve- 
crdai- TcpoSpa yap rjv tcov eKtre-nXriypevcov ra 
Baipovia Kai " deiaauco 7rpoo~Keipevo<;" &>9 <}>t)0~( 

2 (BovkuSlSt]^. ev Be tivi tcov Uao-icpcovTO<: BiaXoycov 
yeypa-mai oti Kaff 1 rjpipav edve rot? Oeois, Kai 
pdvTiv €%cov eVt T779 oiKia<? TrpocreTroieiTO pev del 
cTKeTTTecrdai irepi tcov Brjpoo-lcov, ra Be nXeiaTa 
irepl tcov IBLcov Kai pdXicna irepl tcov dpyvpeicov 
peTaXXcov €K€ktijto yap ev ttj AavpecoTiKy ttoX- 
Xd, peydXa /xev et? vpoaoBov, ovk aKivSvvowi Be 
Ta? ipyaalas eyovTa' Kai ttXt}0o<; dvBpairoBcov 
tTpe<f>ev avTodi, Kai tt/? overlap ev dpyvpico to 

\ TrXelarov el^ev. 66ev ovk oXtyoi Trepl avTov 
qaav atVowTe? /cat Xap/3dvovTe<i. eBiBov yap ov% 

1 irwriyvpucbv Madvig'e conjecture : wavrryvpiKfa 
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land which he bought at the price of ten thousand 
drachmas, 1 the revenues from which the Delians were 
to expend in sacrificial banquets, at which many 
blessings should be invoked upon Nicias from the 
gods. This stipulation he actually had graven on the 
stone which he left in Delos to be as it were the sentry 
over his benefaction. The palm-tree, however, was 
torn away by the wind and fell against the colossal 
statue of the god which the Naxians erected, and 
overturned it. 

IV. In this course it is clear that there was much 
ostentatious publicity, looking towards increase of 
reputation and gratification of ambition ; and yet, to 
judge from the rest of the man's bent and character, 
one might feel sure that such means of winning the 
favour and control of the people were rather a corollary 
to his reverent piety. For he was one of those who 
are excessively terrified at heavenly portents, and was 
"addicted to divination," as Thucydides says. 2 And 
in one of the dialogues of Pasiphon 3 it is recorded 
that he sacrificed every day to the gods, and that he 
kept a diviner at his house, ostensibly for the con- 
stant enquiries which he made about public affairs, 
whereas most of his enquiries were really made about 
his own private matters, and especially about his 
silver mines ; for he had large interests in the mining 
district of Laurium, and they were exceedingly 
profitable, although worked at great risks. He 
maintained a multitude of slaves in these mines, and 
the most of his substance was in silver. For this 
reason he had a large retinue of people who wanted 

1 About £400, or $2000, with four or five times the present 
purchasing power of money. 

2 vii. 50, 4. 3 Not extant. 
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rjTTOv rot? «a/c&>9 iroielv Svvafievots r) TotT ev nrd- 
<T%eiv allots, Kai oXa>9 TTp6(TO$o<; r)V avrov toU re 
TTovripoi<i i) Bei\ia Kai toi<> ^p^cnols 17 <f>i\av- 
dpcoTTia. 

Aafieiv Se irepl tovtcov /xapTVplav Kai irapa 

4 Ttbv Ku>p.iKO)v eari. Tr)\eK\ei8i)s p,ev yap eis riva 
tS)v crvKofyavraiv ravrl TreiroirjKe' 

Xapt/cXa;? pev ovv eSco/ce p,vdv, "v avrov pi/ 
Xeyrj 

to? e<j>v tt) p,r)rpl iraLhwv npcoTos i/c jSaXXavrLov 
reacrapa<; Be pva? eSco/ee Nt/a'a? NiKJjpaTOV 
o>v S' eKari rovr eSay/ce, ica'nrep ev el8a)<; eya> 
ovk ipa>, (pi\o<; yap dvtjp, acocppoveiv Be p.01 
80/eei. 

5 0 8' i>rr^ Evttu\i8o<; Ktop,o)8ovpevo<i ev T(p MapiKa 
Trapdycjv rivd tcjv dvpaypovcov Kai 7revTjrojv 
Xeyei' 

A. Iloaov yjpovov yap avyyeyevrjcrai N*/aa; 

B. ouS' elhov, el p.r) "vay%o<; etjTwr ev dyopa. 
A. dvtjp 6po\oyel Nt/a'ai' eopaKevai. 

Kalroi Tt padwv 1 dv elhev, el p.r) irpovhihtv; 

1 ixaOuv MSS. and edd., including Sintcnis': iraOJiiv, an 
anonymous correction. 
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his money, and who got it too ; for he gave to those 
who could work him harm no less than to those who 
deserved his favours, and in general his cowardice 
was a source of revenue to the base, as his liberality 
was to the good. 

Witness to this can be had from the comic poets. 
Telecleides composed the following verses on a certain 
public informer : — 

" So then Charicles gave a mina that he might not 
tell of him 

How he was his mother's first-born, — and her purse- 
born child at that. 
- Minas four he got from Nicias, son of rich Niceratus ; 

But the reason why he gave them, though I know it 
very well, 

I'll not tell ; the man's my friend, and I think him 
wise and true." 1 

And the personage who is held up to ridicule by 
Eupolis, in his " Maricas," 2 fetches in a sort of lazy 
pauper, and says : — 

(Maricas) " How long a time now since you were with 
Nicias ? " 

(Pauper) " I have not seen him, — saving just now on 
the Square." 

(Maricas) " The man admits he actually did see 
Nicias ! 

Yet what possessed him thus to see him 
if he was not treacherous ? " 

1 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. All. Frag. 
i. p. 219. 

2 A caricature of the demagogue Hyperbolus. Kock, op. 
cit. i. p. 308. 
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r. rjKovaar , o> ^vvrfkiices, 

eV avrofywpw Nitclav elXrjfifiivov. 

B. vft€i<; ydp, o> <f>pevoj3\aj3ei<;, 

XdfioiT dv ai'Sp' dpiarov ev /caiccp tivi; 

(> o o° ' ApiaTO<f)dvov? KXecov direi\(ov \eyer 

hapvyyiw tov<; pr)Topa<i real NiKiav rapd^o). 

viroBrfkol Be /ecu ^>pvvL^o<; to dOapaes avrov teal 
KaTaTreirXriyfiivov iv tovtoi?' 

*Hv yap 7ro\irr)<; dyaOos, co? ev oZo° eyta, 

tcoi>x vTrorayeis iftdSi^ev, wairep Ni/ci'a?. 52 

V. Ovto) Brj BiatceLpevos euXa/3<u9 7jy?09 rov<; 
avKofyavras ovre crvveSeLTrvet Ttvl twv iroknS)V 
ovre Koivo\oyiai<; ovre avvBiijpepevcreaiv ive- 
fiaWev iauTov, ovB' oXg)9 eV^oXa^e rai? Totav- 
Tat? BtaTpif3al<;, aXX' dp~)(a>v fiev iv tg> arparriyia) 
BiereXei p-ixP L VVKT 6<i, ifc Be fiovkrjS vcrraTO*; 
uTryei irpwTos d<j>itcvovp.evo<>. el Be firjBev ev 
koivo) Trpdrretv e^ot, BvairpoaoBos rjv real Bvcrev- 
2 TevKTOs ol/covpwv teal KaraKeK\eiafievo<;. ol Be 
<fri\oi Tot<? eVl rah dvpais (j)oira>a-iv ivervyxavov, 
teal TrapyrovvTO crvyyv(op.i}v e^etv, real tote 
Nifclov 7T/309 Brjfio<r[a<; ^pe/a? rn>d<; zeal a<r^oX/a? 
0W09. 

Kat 6 fxaXiara ravTa avvTpay<pB£)v real avp.- 
irepiTtOeis oyKOV avTio tca\ Bogav 'lipwv r t v, dvrjp 
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(Chorus ?) " Ye heard, ye heard, my comrades, O ! 

Our Nicias was taken in the very act ! " 
(Pauper) "What! you? O crazy-witted folk ! 

You catch a man so good in sin of any 
sort ? " 

And the Cleon of Aristophanes 1 blusteringly says : — 

" I'll bellow down the orators, and Nicias I'll rattle." 

And Phrynichus plainly hints at his lack of courage 
and his panic-stricken air in these verses : — 

" He was a right good citizen, and I know it well ; 
He wouldn't cringe and creep as Nicias always 
does." 2 

V. Since he was disposed to be thus cautious of 
public informers, he would neither dine with a fellow 
citizen, nor indulge in general interchange of views or 
familiar social intercourse ; indeed, he had no leisure 
for such pastimes, but when he was general, he 
remained at the War Department till night, and 
when he was councillor, he was first to reach and last 
to leave the council. And even if he had no public 
business to transact, he was inaccessible and hard to 
come at, keeping close at home with his doors bolted. 
His friends used to accost those who were in waiting 
at his door and beg them to be indulgent with Nicias, 
for he was even then engaged upon sundry urgent 
matters of public business. 

The man who most aided him in playing this role, 
and helped him to assume his costume of pompous 

1 Knights, 358. It is not Cleon, but his adversary, the 
rampant sausage-seller, who utters the verse. 

2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. A it. Frag. i. 
p. 385. 
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re9pafifievo<; eirl t% olictas tov Nikiov, irept T€ 
ypdfifxara Kai fiovaiKTjv i^t]crKT]fievo<i vir axrrov, 
7rpocr7roiovfievo<; S' vib<; elvai Aiovucrlov tov 
XaXrcov TrpoaayopevdevTO<i, ov teal iroiij/xaTa 
<T(0%€Tat, Kai rf)<; ei<; ^IraXlav tnroiKla<i r/yefjubv 
ll yevop.evo<; eKTiae Qovpiov?. ovtos ovv 6 'lepayv 
to, T€ 7rpo? tou? pidvTet? aTroppTjTa hte'Trpdrrero 
ra> Ni/cia, Kai \6yovs e!~6(p€pev el$ tov Bfjfiov a>9 

CTTLTTOVOV TlVa KCll ToXaLTTCOpOV Bid TT)V TToXlV 

^wvtos ax>TOv {3lov a> y e<prj teai ivepl XovTpbv 
ovtl Kai irepl Belirvov del ti irpoair'nneiv Btjfio- 
criov " d/xekwv Be twv iBlcov vtto tov ra Koiva 
(ftpovTL^eiv p,6\i$ dpyeiai tcaOevBeiv irepl irpcoTOv 
4 v7rvov. oOev ai/T(p Kai to o~(opa BiaKeiTai KaK&r, 
Kai Tot? <f>L\oi<; ov it pocrrjvtj'i ovBe r}Bv<; eo~Ttv, 
dWd Kai tovtov? Trpoaairo^e^XrjKe tois yprjfiaci, 
7ro\iT€v6p.evo<;. 01 8' aXkot Kai (j>Ckov<; KTWfievoi 
Kai ir\ovTi£oirre<; avTovs airb tov /S^'/iaro? einra- 
dovat Kai irpocnaL^ovaL tjj iroXiTeLa" t$> B* 
ovti toiovtos rjv 6 Nt/ctou a>aT avTOv elirelv 
to. tov ' Ay ap,epvovo<> eh ai)Tov 

UpoaTUTrjv ye tov fiiov 
tov oyKov e^ofiev, tm t' o^A&> BovXevo/xev. 1 

VI. 'Opwv Be tosv ev \6y<p BvvaTojv rj t£> 
<f>poveh> Bta<pep6vTcov diro^pwixevov els evia Tats 
e/jLTT€ipiai<; tov Brjp,ov, ixpopcofievov 8' del Kai 

1 Euripides, Iphigeneia at Artli*, 445 f. (Kirchhoff), where 
the MSS. have ■KpoaTa.T-tjv yt, tbv Srjfioy, t' Sx^v- The 
MSS. of l'lutarch liave irpooTanrjv St, jbv oyicov, r<f 8* &x*-¥ • 
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dignity, was Hiero. He had been reared in the 
household of Nicias, and thoroughly instructed by 
him in letters and literature. He pretended to be 
the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, whose 
poems 1 are indeed extant, and who, as leader of the 
colonizing expedition to Italy, founded Thurii. 2 
This Hiero it was who managed for Nicias his secret 
dealings with the seers, and who was forever putting 
forth among the people moving tales about the life 
of severe hardships which his patron led for the sake 
of the city. " Why ! " said he, " even when he takes 
his bath and when he eats his dinner, some public 
business or other is sure to confront him ; he neglects 
his private interests in his anxiety for the common 
good, and scarcely gets to sleep till others wake. 
That's the reason why he is physically all run down, 
and is not affable or pleasant to his friends, nay, he 
has actually lost these too, in addition to his sub- 
stance, and all in the service of the city. Other 
public men not only win friends but enrich them- 
selves through their influence as public speakers, and 
then fare sumptuously, and make a plaything of the 
service of the city." In point of fact, such was the 
life of Nicias that he could say of himself what 
Agamemnon did : — 

" Sooth, as master of my life 
My pomp I have, and to the populace I'm a slave." 

VI. He saw that the people, upon occasion, served 
their own turn with experienced men of eloquence 
or surpassing ability, but ever looked with suspicious 
and cautious eyes upon such powers, and tried to 

1 Seven fragments appear in Bergk, PoeL Lyr. Graeci, ii*. 
pp. 262 ff. 2 Cf. Pericles, xi. 5. 
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(pvXarropbevov rrjv Beivorr/ra /cal fcoXovovra to 
<f>povr]fia /cal T7]V Bo^av, BijXov rjv rfj Uepi- 
/e\eov<; /caraBiKy /cal ra> Adp,(ovo<> e^oarpaKiafia) 
/cal rfj 7rpo9 'AvrKpwvra top 'Yapvovaiov dmarla 
rcov ttoWSiv, /cal p.d\icrra Br) rots irepl Ud^rjra 

2 rov eXovra Aecrfiov, 09 evOvva? BiBovs rr/s arpa- 
rrjyia^ ev auTw rq> BiKaarrjplw <nracrup,evo<i £i<po<> 
dvelXev eavrov, ra<; p.ev ipytoBeit rtdvv /cal p,a/cpd-i 
eireipdro Bia/cpovecrOai o-rparrjyias, ottov avrb<i 
arpareuoiro rrjs aafyaXeia*; i%6fievo<; real ra 
nXelara /caropOcov, &>9 ei/to?, et'9 ovBep.iav avrov 
(Tocf>iav i) Bvvap.iv i) dperrjv dvifape ra<; vpd^wi, 
dXXa •napeyjjapei rfj rvxj] fcal /carefavyev et9 to 
Oelov, ru> <p06va> rrj<; B6%r)<i v<piepL€VO<i. 

3 'Q-nepLaprvpet Be koX ra TTpdyp,ara % ttoXXwv 
yap rore 7rpocr/cpovapbdr(ov rfj ttoXci /cal p&ydXcov 
yevop-evotv, ovBevbs uTrXax; e/celvos p.erecr)(ev, dXXd 
Trepl Qpa/crjv p,ev ^rrr\0r\aav viro XaX/ciBewv 
KaXXidBou re zeal Hei>o<£(wi>T09 o-rparr)yovvrwv, 
to S' KlrwXiKov TTralap.a avve^rj Ar)p,oa6evov<; 
up%ovro<;, ev Be ArjXtq) xiXlovs avrtov aTrefiaXov 
'Ittttok parous i)yovp.evov, rov Be Xoipov rrjv 
nXeiarr]v alrlav eXafie YlepiicXrfi Bid rov iroXepLOv 
ei'9 rb darv Kara/cXeio~a<$ rov drrb t?/9 ^copa*; 
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abate the pride and reputation to which they gave 
rise. This was manifest in their fining Pericles, 1 and 
ostracising Damon, 2 and discrediting, as most of them 
did, Antiphon the Rhamnusian, 3 and finally, above 
all, in the fate of Paches, the captor of Lesbos/ who, 
while he was giving the official account of his 
generalship, drew his sword in the very court-room 
and slew himself. Nicias therefore tried to evade 
commands which were likely to be laborious and 
long, and whenever he did serve as general made 
safety his chief aim, and so was successful for the 
most part, as was natural. He did not, however, 
ascribe his achievements to any wisdom or ability or 
valour of his own, but rather credited them to fortune, 
and took modest refuge in the divine ordering of 
events, relinquishing thereby part of his reputation 
through fear of envy. 

Events bore witness to his wisdom, for in the many 
great reverses which the city suffered at that period 
he had absolutely no share. It was under the leader- 
ship of Calliades 5 and Xenophon that his country- 
men met defeat at the hands of the Chalcidians in 
Thrace ; the Aetolian disaster occurred when Demos- 
thenes was in command 6 ; Hippocrates was general 
when a thousand citizens were sacrificed at Delium 7 ; 
and for the plague Pericles incurred the most blame, 
because he shut up the throng from the country in 

1 Pericles, xxxv. 4. 2 Cf. Pericles, iv. 1-2 

3 He w.i3 tried and executed for participation in the 
revolution of the Four Hundred (411 B.C.). 

* In 427 b.c. (Thuc. iii. 28). 

8 An error for Callias, who lost his life before Potidaea in 
432 B.C. (Thuc. i. 63). In 429, Xenophon was defeated and 
killed, with his two colleagues (Thuc. ii. 79). 

« In 426 b.c (Thuc. iii. 91- 98). 

* In 424 B.c. (Thuc. iv. 89-101). 
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oyXov, €K 7-779 fi€Ta/3o\fj<? tS)v tottcov KcCi hialrri<i 

4 arjQovs yevo/xevov. NiAtt'a? Be tovtcov airdvTwv 
dvaiTios e/xeive' Kal crTpaTrjycov elXe pkv K.v6r]pa, 
vrjaov ev Kara tt}? Acuccovikt]? 7reqbvKviav Kal 
AaKeBaifioviovs e^ovcrav oltayropas, eXa/Se Be Kal 52 
noWa. Ttov €7rl (r)paKr)<; d<f>eo~TtoTcov Kal irpoarj- 
ydyeTo, KaTaKXeLaa? Be Meyapeis eh rr/v iroXiv 
evdi><; p.ev eo-ye lS\iv(pav ttjv vrjaov, oXiyrp 8' 
vaiepov ck ravrr)? 6pp.ct>/xevo<; Nto-aias eKparrjaev, 

els Be tt)V Kopivdiav aTrofta.*; evlKt)ae p-aXV Ka ^ 
Bii<j)9eipe K.opivdi'cov 7roXXov<; Kal AvKo<f>pova tov 
(TTpaTrjyov. 

5 "Evda 8' avT(p avvkftr) tu>v oiKelcov Bvo veKpov<t 
diroXnreiv BiaXadovTas irepl tijv dvaLpeaiv. &>? 
ovv tovt eyvco, Tayiaia tov gtoXov e r mo"rrjO'a ( } 
eirep.^re KijpvKa 777909 tovs TroXejuow; irepl dvai- 
peaeto<i. Ka'noi Kara, vop-ov Tivd Kal avvrfieiav 
eBoKovv 01 veKpwv virocnrovBcov Xa/36vTe<> dval- 
peaiv diroXeyeaQai ttjv vIkijv, Kal Tpoiraiov iard- 
vai tovs tovtov rv%6vTa<; ovk ev9eo~p.ov rjv vikclv 
yap to v<; KpaToOvras, p.rj Kpatelv Be TOU9 aiTOvv- 

6 ra?, a>9 Xafielv fir) Bvvafievovs. dXX' op.co<i 
€Keipo<> virefieive ftaXXov irpokaQai to viKTjfia 
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the city on account of the war, and the plague was 
the result of their change of abode and their un- 
wonted manner of living. 1 For all these things Nicias 
was free from blame, while as general he captured 
Cythera, 2 an island favourably situated for the com- 
mand of Laconia and inhabited by Lacedaemonians ; 
he captured also many places in Thrace 3 which had 
revolted, and brought them back to their allegiance ; 
having shut up the Megarians in their city he 
straightway seized the island of Minoa, 4 and shortly 
after, from this base of operations, got possession of 
Nisaea 5 ; he also made a descent upon the territory of 
Corinth, 6 defeated the Corinthians in battle and slew 
many of them, including Lycophron their general. 

Here it befell him, when his dead were taken up 
for burial, that two of his men were left unnoticed 
on the field. As soon as he was made aware of this, 
he halted his armament and sent a herald back to 
the enemy asking leave to take up his dead. And 
yet by usage and unwritten law the side which 
secured the right to take up its dead by a truce, 
was thought to renounce all claims to victory, and 
for those who so obtained this right, the erection of 
a trophy of victory was unlawful, since they are 
victors who possess the field ; but petitioners do not 
possess the field, since they cannot take what they 
want. Notwithstanding this, Nicias endured rather 
to abandon the honour and reputation of his 

1 Cf . Pericles, xxxiv. 3 f. 

2 la 424 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 53-55). 

3 In 423 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 129-133). 

4 In 427 B.C. (Thuc. iii. 51). 

5 This, on the contrary, was the exploit of Demosthenes in 
424 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 66-69). 

6 In 425 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 42, 1, and 44). 
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Kai ttjv B6£av ?/ KaraXiireiv inafyovs Bvo rtov 

1To\lT(OV. 

Tlop07)<Ta<; Be tt)v nrapa\iav Tr/9 AaKOiviKrj? Kai 
tov<; avTicnavTa<; Aa/ceSaifiovitov Tpey^dp,evo<i, 
etke Qvpeav Aiyiv^TOiv i)(ovToyv, /cat rov? alpe- 
OevTas uTnjyaye %covTa<; eh 'AOrjva?. 

VII. 'E7ret Be Atj p.oo~6evov<; Tlvkov rei^L- 
aavTos eireaTpaievaav dfia ire^ro kcu vaval 
TleXoirovvrjcnoi, Kai /xa^/9 yevofi€vi)<; a7reX7;- 
<f)07)<rav ev tjJ ^fyaKTripLa. vrjcw *%TrapTiaTu>v 
avBpes d/juf>l Tou? Terpa/ioaiovs, pueya fiev, (ocrirep 
r)V, rjyovfieuot to Xafielv avrovs 'AOrjfaloi, %a- 
Xe7r^9 Be Kai Bvcrepyov rr)<; TroXiopKias ova-qs ev 
%(oploi<; avvBpoi<i, Kai Oepov? fiev paKpdv Kai 
7ro\vTe\f} ttjv 7repiaycoyr)v tu>v eTTiTt]Beiwv eypv- 
crrjs, acpaXepdv Be ■^eifia>vo<; Kai irav reXw? airopov, 
ifyOovro Kai fi€T€fie\ovTO Trpetrftelav AaiceBai- 
fwvlcov dircocrdfievoi irepl cnrovBwv Kai elpj)Vt]<; 

2 d(piKop,€V7]v irpb? auTOu?. d7T€(ocravTO Be KXeoovo? 
evavTicodivTOS ov% rjKiara Bia, NiKiav iydpos 
yap tov avrov, koI Trpodvfio)<; 6p<av crvfiTrpdrrovra 
T019 AaKeBaifiovtois, eireiae tov Brjfiov dTro^ri- 
fyioaoQai rd<; cnrovBds. w<; ouv fj t€ irdkiopKia 
p,rjKO$ e\.dp,fiave Kai Beivd<; diropia^ eirvvddvovTO 
irepieaidvai to arparoireBov, BC 0/37779 el%ov tov 
KXecova. 

3 Tov S' €1? tov NiKiav eKTpetrovTO*; t>)v aiTiav, 
Kai KaTTjyopovvTos oti BeiXia. Kai fiaXaKia irpote- 
Tai TOU9 dvBpa<i, a>9 ai/Tov ye o~TpaTi)yovmo<; ovk 
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victory than to leave unburied two of his fellow 
citizens. 

He also ravaged the coasts of Laconia, 1 routed the 
Lacedaemonians who opposed him, captured Thyrea, 
which the Aeginetans held, and took his prisoners 
off alive to Athens. 

VII. After Demosthenes had fortified Pylos, 2 the 
Peloponnesians came up against it by land and sea, a 
battle was fought, and about four hundred Spartans 
were shut off on the island of Sphacteria. Then the 
Athenians considered that their capture would be a 
great achievement, as was true. But the siege was 
difficult and toilsome, since the region afforded little 
fresh water. Even in summer the shipping of the 
necessary supplies round Peloponnesus was a long 
and expensive process, while in winter it was sure 
to be perilous if not altogether impossible. The 
Athenians were therefore in bad humour, and 
repented them of having repulsed an embassy of the 
Lacedaemonians which had come to treat with them 
for a truce and peace. They had repulsed it because 
Cleon, chiefly on account of Nicias, was opposed to it. 
For he hated Nicias, and when he saw him zealously 
cooperating with the Lacedaemonians, persuaded the 
people to reject the truce. So when the siege grew 
longer and longer, and they learned that their forces 
were in terrible straits, they were angry with Cleon. 

He, however, laid all the blame on Nicias, and 
denounced him, saying that it was through cowardice 
and weakness that he was letting the men on the 
island slip through his hands, whereas, had he 

1 In 424 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 54). 

2 In 425 B.C. The Pylos episode is narrated at great 
length by Thucydides (iv. 2-41). 
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dv irepiyevop,evov<; %povov toctovtov, tois 'Adrjval- 
ot? eliretv irapicnr}' " Tt 6° ou^t Kal vvv avro? <ru 
7rXe?? eVt tou? avhpas; " o re Nf*aa? araaTa? 
e^iaraTo t^<? eVt IIt/Xoz> o-rparrfyia<; avr<p, Kal 
Xapftdveiv oirocrrjv fiovXerai hvvap.iv e/ceXeutre, /cat 
OpaavveaOai Xoyot? a/t^Suyoi?, aXX' epyov Tt 

4 7roXei. irapaayj&v d^iov airovhrj^. 6 8e to /i€i> 
irpwiov dveBvero, ra> prj 7rpoo~8oKf}o~ai tovto 
0opv/3ovp.€vo<;' eyKekevopivwv £e ravrd ra>i> 
' AOijvaiwv kcl\ tov Nikiov Kara/3ocovro<;, i%ap0€i<; 
kol dvacfyXe^Oel^ to <pi\.oTtp.ov vireBe^aro re ttjv 
crrpaTrjyiav, /ecu "irpoahiwplcraTO ir\evo~a<; ivTos 
fjpepoov eixoaiv t) /cara/creveiv i/cel tow? avhpas ■>) 
£oi)VTa<; a^eiv ' AOrjva^e. tois S' ' Adrjvaioi 1 ; eTrrjXfle 
yeXdaai peya p,aWov fj Tricrrevcrar Kal yap aX- 
Xo)? elojQecrav ainov ttjv Kov§b~n)~ra kol paviav 
(pepeiv p€Ta iraihia^ ovk a^Sw?. 

5 Aeyerai yap €fCfc\r)cria<; ttotc ovo~r}<; tov pkv 
hr\pov Kadrjpevov dvw irepip,£veiv ttoXvv xpovov, 
oyjre o"' elcreXOeiv itceivov iaretyavw pevov Kal irapa- 
KaXeiv inrep6io~6ai ttjv eKKk^aiav et? avpiov 
" 'AcrxoXovpai yap," e<prj, " o~i')pepov, ecrriav pe\- 
Xcov %€vov<; Kal re6vKu><; Tot? #eot<?." tou? 8* 
'AOrjvatow; yeXdaavTas dvao-Trjvai Kal Sia\vo~ai 
Trjv €KK\r]o~lav. 

VIII. Ov p.rjv aXXa Kal rare Tvyrj yprjcrdp^vo<; 
dyady Kal o-rpaTrjyqo-as apiara perd A77/Z0- 
o~6evov<i, eVro? ov irpoeiire ypbvov tcov SirapTia- 528 
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himself been general instead of Nicias, they would 
not have held out so long. Thereupon it occurred 
to the Athenians to say : " It's not too late ! Why 
don't you sail yourself and fetch the men ? " Nicias 
too rose in the assembly and resigned his command 
of the expedition to Pylos in favour of Cleon, bidding 
him take as large a force as he wished, and not to 
vent his boldness in mere words which brought no 
peril with them, but to perform some deed for 
the city which would be worth its notice. At 
first Cleon tried to draw back, confused by the 
unexpectedness of this offer ; but the Athenians 
kept up the same cries of encouragement, and 
Nicias kept taunting him, until, his ambition incited 
and on fire, he undertook the command, and, be- 
sides, declared in so many words that within twenty 
days after sailing he would either slay the men 
on the island or bring them alive to Athens. The 
Athenians were moved to hearty laughter at this 
rather than to belief in it, for they were already in 
the way of treating his mad vanity as a joke, and a 
pleasant one too. 

It is said, for instance, that once when the assembly 
was in session, the people sat out on the Pnyx a long 
while waiting for him to address them, and that late 
in the day he came in all garlanded for dinner and 
asked them to adjourn the assembly to the morrow. 
"I'm busy to-day," lie said, "I'm going to entertain 
some guests, and have already sacrificed to the gods." 
The Athenians burst out laughing, then rose up and 
dissolved the assembly. 

VIII. However, this time he had good fortune, 
served as general most successfully along with De- 
mosthenes, and within the time which he had 
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twv oaoL /XT) Kara p,dyr\v €tt€<tov rh oirXa 
TrapaSovra? ijyayev al%p.aXa>Tov<i. Kai tovto T(p 
Ni/a'a fieyd\r)v rjveyKev dSo^iav. ov yap aairthos 
plains, d\\ y alayibv ti Kai %eipov iBo/cei to BeiXia. 
ttjv (TrpaTrjylav dirofHaXelv itcovaia)?, Kai irpok- 
aOai to) ix@P ( ? ttjXikovtov Karop0eofiaTO<; a<f>op- 
p,ds, avTov dirox^poTovri(TavTa tt)9 apxfjs. 
(TKanrrei 6° avTov et? TavTa nakiv ' ApiaTOcpdvrjs 
iv fiev "Qpvicnv ovtw tto)<; Xeycov 

Kai firjv pA tov Af ov^l vv<na%eiv y en 
wpa y (n\v TjpJtv, ov8e p,eXXoviKiav. 

iv 8e Teoopyols ravra ypdcfxov 

A. 'E#e\a> yecopyelv. B. elra T19 <re xeoXvei; 
A. y/i€t<r eVel Si'ow/xt ^iXia? 8paxp,d<;, 
lav pe twv dpywv dcprjTe. B. o*e;£o/z.e#a* 
6W%tXtat yap elai crvv T«t? Nt/aov. 

Kai p,evroi Kai Ttjv iroXiv efiXa^rev ov pUKpa. 
t<5 KXecovi roaovrov Trpoayeveodai oo£»79 idaas 
*ai Bvvdp.€(o<;, u<£' ?/<? €19 #a/3u (ppovrjpa Kai Qpd- 
cro9 ipnreacov ukuQ^ktov a\\a9 Te t?) troXei Trpoa- 
eTpiyjraro avp,(j>opd<;, wv 01)% r)Ki<na Kai auT09 
aTriXavae, Kai tov iirl tov fiijp.aT0<; KO<rp,ov dve- 
Xoyv Kai 7T/JOJT09 iv T(p Br]p,r]yopdv dvaKpaytbv Kai 
TTepio-Trdaas to ip.aTiov Kai tov p,ijpbv 7raTa£a9 
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specified brought home as prisoners of war, their 
arms surrendered, all the Spartans on Sphacteria 
who had not fallen in battle. This success of Cleon's 
brought great discredit on Nicias. He was thought 
not merely to have cast away his shield, but to have 
done something far more disgraceful and base in 
voluntarily throwing up his command out of 
cowardice, and in abandoning to his enemy the 
opportunity for so great a success, — actually voting 
himself out of office. For this, Aristophanes again 
scoffs at him in his " Birds," in words like these : — 
" And lo ! by Zeus ! we can no longer doze about, — 
We have no time, — nor shilly-shally-niciasize ; " 1 

and in his " Farmers," where he writes: — 

" I want to go a-farming." 

" Pray who hinders you ? " 
" You people do. Come ! Let me give a thousand 
drachms 

If you'll release me from my offices." 

" Tis done ! 

Yours make two thousand, counting those that 
Nicias gave." 2 

And besides, he wrought no little harm to the 
city in allowing Cleon to have such an access of 
reputation and influence that he launched out into 
offensive pride and ungovernable boldness and in- 
flicted many mischiefs on the city, the bitter fruits of 
which he himself reaped most abundantly. Worst 
of all, Cleon stripped the bema of its decorum, 
setting the fashion of yelling when he harangued 
the people, of throAving back his robe, slapping his 

1 Verses 638 f. 

3 This play is not extant. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 416. 
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Kal hp6fJL(o fi£7a tov Xeyetv apa %/tw;cra/i€V09, rij» 
oXlyov varepov airavra ra Trpdyfiara avy^eaaav 
ev~)(epeiav Kal oXiywpiav tov irpeirovTOS eveiroirfae 

T0t9 TroXneVOpAvOlS. 

IX. "HStj 8e ttov xal ' AXKi/3id8i]<; eve(f>veTO 
Ti)viKax>Ta Tot9 ' AOrjvalois h-qixaycaybs 6fioi(o<i 
aKpaTOS, aXX' olov t) AljvtttIwv %co/?a \eyerai 8i' 
dperrjv eKtpepeiv 6p,ov 

<t>dpfiaKa ttoXXu p.ev eadXd pep.iyp.eva, ttoXXo, 
8e Xvypd, 

ovtcos tj 'AXKiftid&ov <f>vai<; eV dfufcorepa ttoXX*] 
pvelaa Kal Xap,irpd, peydXcov eveBtoKev ap%«9 

2 vf.10Te.p1ap.S3v. odev ou5' diraXXaye^ tov KXeoi- 
vo$ 6 N*/aac Katpbv eo")(e TvavTaivaaiv ava- 
•navaai Kal KaTaaTopeaai ttjv iroXiv, <iXX et9 
686v to, Trpdyp-aTa ao)Tt]piov KaTacrTr)0~a<; e^eireae, 
pvp,rj Kal o-<po8p6Ti]Ti t?;? 'AXKifttdSov fyiXoTipxas 
av6i<i i^wadelf et'9 tov iroXepov. 

' \Ltt pd%6 'ij 8e ovtms. ol p.dXiaTa TrpoairoXe- 
povvTes Trj elpijvr) t>}9 'EXXa8o9 KXecov Kal Bpa- 
at8a<; rjaav, wv 6 ir6Xep,os tov p.ev direKpvTne ttjv 
KaKiav, tov 8e ttjv dpeTrjv eKoapet. Tcp p,ev yap 
dSiKrjpuTwv peydXcov, tw he KaTop9top,aT(ov dcpop- 

3 pds irapel^e. tovtcov ovv dp,a ireaovTiov ev p-d^y 
p,ia irepl ' ApupliroXiv, evdvs 6 N*/aa9 irapaXaftilov 
Tot»9 p.ev S7ra/3TiaTa9 eKiraXat T/79 elptjvrjs opeyo- 
pevovs, tou9 8' ' Adrjvalovs ovk£ti tco 7roXep.<p dap- 
povvTas, dpuf>oTepov<i S' olov eKXeXvp.evov<; Kal 
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thigh, and running about while speaking. He thus 
imbued the managers of the city's policies with that 
levity and contempt for propriety which soon after 
confounded the whole state. 

IX. Just about that time Alcibiades was beginning 
to be a power at Athens. For a popular leader he 
was not so unmixed an evil as Cleon. The soil of 
Egypt, it is said, by reason of its very excellence, 
produces alike 

" Drugs of which many are good, intermixed, but 
many are deadly." 1 

In like manner the nature of Alcibiades, setting as it 
did with full and strong currents towards both good 
and evil, furnished cause and beginning for serious 
innovations. And so it came to pass that even after 
Nicias was rid of Cleon, he did not get opportunity 
to lull the city into perfect rest and calm, but, when 
he had actually set the state fairly in the path of 
safety, was hurled from it by an impetuous onset of 
Alcibiades' ambition, and plunged again into war. 

This was the way it came about. The men most 
hostile to the peace of Hellas were Cleon and 
Brasidas. Of these, war covered up the baseness of 
the one and adorned the excellence of the other ; 
that is to say, it gave the one opportunities for great 
iniquities, the other for great achievements. After 
these men had both fallen in one and the same battle 
before Amphipolis, 2 Nicias found at once that the 
Spartans had long been eager for peace, and that the 
Athenians were no longer in good heart for the war ; 
that both were, so to speak, unstrung, and glad to let 
1 Odyssey, iv. 230. 

8 In the autumn of 422 B.C. Cf. Thuc. v. 8-11. 
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irapaKadievra^ eKOvcrlo)? Ta«? ^eioa<?, eirparrev 
O7reo9 eU (pcXtav Ta<? 7roXei9 avvayayaiv Kai tou? 
aWovs" E\\rjva<; tnraWd^a<i /ca/ccov Kai dvairav- 
(rdfiei>o<;, fiefiaiov ovtoj to rrj<; euTir^/a? ovofia 

4 7T/J09 Toy avdts yjpbvov iroiolro. tov? /tei* ovv 
eviropovs Kai irpea fivrepovs Kai rcbv yecopycov to 
Tr\rjdo<i avTodev elprjvucov ely^ev errel 8e Kai ra>v 
dX\(ov 7roWoi<i evrvy^dvcov ihla, Kai hihdaKwv 
dfi/3\vT€pov<i eTTOLrjcre Trpb<i rbv ir6\efiov, ovtcos 
77877 TOi? ^irapTuiTais i\irl8a<; evSiSov? itpo- 
€Ka\etro Kai Trpovrpeirev e\eadaL TT79 elprfvi)?. ol 5' 
erricrTevov avTw hid re tijv dXkrjv iirieiKeiav, kgi 
oti T019 t}\(ok6(tl irepl WvXov Kai SeSefiei'Oi? eVt- 
fxe\6fj.evo<; Kai irepieirwv (jiiXavOporrra)^ iXa<ppo- 

5 repav iiroiei t?]v drv^tav. rjaav ovv wporepov 
ir€7roi)]fi6voi nvd rrpbs dWrjXovs €K€%eLp[av 
iviavaiov, iv fj avviovre? et? Tai/TO Kai yevbfievoc 
ttuXiv aSe/a? Kai o")(o\r)<; Kai irpbs £evof<? Kai 
olxeiovq eVt/xi^ta?, e-noBovv tov dpiavTOV Kai diro- 
\e/j.ov ftiov, r)8e(i)<i fzev dSovTcov ra rotavra ^opa>v 
aKOvovres' 

Keto-da) Bopv fioi pxiov dfufinrXeKeiv apd^vai^' 

r)8eG)<i 8e fiefivrjfievoi tov eiTrovTos on touv if 
elp7]i>rj Kadevhovra<; ov adXrrcyye'i, dW d\€K- 
P> rpvoves dfyvirvi^ovcri. XoiSopovvTes ovv Kai irpo- 
fiaWofxevoi tov<; Xeyovra? a><? rpl<i evvia err} 
hiaTToXepLrjdrjvaL ireTrpwrai rbv irokefiov, eizeiQ* 
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their amis drop to their sides. He therefore strove 
to unite the two cities in friendship, and to free the 
rest of the Hellenes from ills, as well as to give him- 
self a season of rest, and so to make secure for all 
coming time the name which he had for success. 
The men who were well-to-do, and the elderly men, 
and most of the farmers, he found inclined to peace 
from the first ; and after he had talked privately 
with many of the rest, taught them his views, and 
blunted the edge of their desire for war, then he at 
once held out hopes to the Spartans, and urgently 
invited them to seek for peace. They had confidence 
in him, not only because of his usual fairness towards 
them, but especially because he had shown kind 
attentions to those of their men who had been 
captured at Pylos and kept in prison at Athens, had 
treated them humanely, and so eased their mis- 
fortune. The two parties had before this made a 
sort of stay of mutual hostilities for a year, and 
during this time they had held conferences with one 
another, and tasted again the sweets of security and 
leisure and intercourse with friends at home and 
abroad, so that they yearned for that old life which 
was undefiled by war, and listened gladly when 
choirs sang such strains as 

" Let my spear lie unused for the spider to 
cover with webs " 1 

and gladly called to mind the saying, " In peace the 
sleeper is waked not by the trumpet, but by the 
cock." Accordingly, they heaped abuse on those 
who said that the war was fated to last thrice nine 

1 The first verse of a beautiful fragment of the Ertchtheus 
of Euripides (Nauck, Trag. Orate. Frag? p. 474). 
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ovro> nrepl iravrbt els Xoyovs avfifiaivovre*; eTzoir)- 
aavro rrjv elpijvrjv, Bo^a re irapeo'TT} to?9 vXei- 
(ttois diraXXayrjv kcik&v aacf>i] yeyovevai, Kal w 
XiKiav Bid arofiaros el^ov, ^ dvrjp eirj 0eo<j)iXT]<; 
Kal to Baip-oviov avrw Bi evaefteiav eiravvficp 
yeveaQai rov fxeyiarov Kal KaXXiarov twv dya- 
7 Ocov 8e8<OKe' tw yap ovri Kikiov rrjv elprjvqv 
ivofii^ov epyov, co? UepiKXeow; rbv iroXefiov. 6 fiev 
yap eV atrial? [ii/cpals els avp.(f>opa<; fieydXa<; 
e/xfiaXelv e&oKei rov?" EXXrjva*;, 6 Be r<av p.eyio~roiv 
KaK<av erreicrev eickaOeaOai (f>iXov? yevofievov?. 
Bib Kal rrjv elpr]vr\v eKeivtjv ayjpi vvv Ni/eLeiov 
KaXovai. 

X. Yevofievcov Be avvdrjKoiv ott <U9 to ^oypia Kal 
ra? rroXei?, a<? el%ov dXXijXov, Kal rov? alyjia- 
Xa>rov? diroBiBSicn, rrporepwv diroBiBovrwv ro>v 
Kkrjpw Xa^ovrwv, oovrjaaro rbv KXi}pov 6 Nt/aa? 
Kpv(f>a xpi]fiacriv, ware irporepov? diroBiBovai rov? 

2 AaKeBatfioviov?. Kal rovro p.ev laropel &e6<f>pa- 
crro?. eirel Be KopivOioi Kal Yioicorol 7rpb? rd rrpar- 
rofieva BvcrKoXaivovre? alriai? real fiep.y}reaiv 
av8i? eBoKovv dvaKaXetcrdat rbv iroXep.ov, eirei- 
aev 6 Ni/aa? rovs ' AOifvaiov? Kal AaKeBatfioviov? 
Trf elp/jvy rr)v aviniaylav toairep Kpdro? f) Bec/xov 
emOevra?, (froftepcorepov? re roi? d(f>io-rap.ei>oi? Kal 
fiefiaiorepov? dXXjjXoi? yeveadai. 

3 Ylparrofievoiv Be rovrcov 6 'AXKiftidBrj? ovre 
rrpb? rjavyiav ev 7re(f>VKo>?, Kal rot? AaKeBai- 
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years, 1 and then, in this spirit, debated the whole 
issue, and made peace. 2 Most men held it to be a 
manifest release from ills, and Nicias was in every 
mouth. They said he was a man beloved of God, 
and that Heaven had bestowed on him, for his 
reverent piety, the privilege of giving his name to 
the greatest and fairest of blessings. They really 
thought that the peace was the work of Nicias, as 
the war had been that of Pericles. The one, on 
slight occasion, was thought to have plunged the 
Hellenes into great calamities ; the other had per- 
suaded them to forget the greatest injuries and 
become friends. Therefore, to this day, men call 
that peace " The Peace of Nicias." 

X. The articles of peace 3 required that the strong- 
holds and cities and prisoners of war which each 
party had taken from the other should be restored, 
and since that party was to make restoration first on 
whom the lot fell, the lot was secretly bought up by 
Nicias, so that the Lacedaemonians were the first to 
make restoration. This is the testimony of Theo- 
phrastus. But when the Corinthians and Boeotians, 
who were vexed at the course things were taking, 
seemed likely, by their accusations and complaints, 
to revive the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians to make the general peace se- 
cure by the mighty bond of a mutual alliance, 
whereby they should become more formidable to all 
seceders and better assured of each other. 

Such being the course of events, Alcibiades, who 
was naturally indisposed to be quiet, and who was 
incensed at the Lacedaemonians because they scorn- 

1 Cf. Thuc. v. 26, 4. 2 Signed in the spring of 421 B.C. 
1 Cf. Thuc. v. 18. 
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fiovLOis d%dof.i€vo<; oti tm Nt/«'a irpoaeKeivTO /cal 
izpoaeiyov, ai>TOV 8' vwepedipcov /cal fcaretppovovv, 
ev apxjj ei)6v<i v7revavTicodel<; rfj eipjjvrj /cat 
avTHnas ouBev errepaivev, okiyo) B* vcnepov opwv 
ovk ere toi<> 'AOrjvaloi*; 6fioico<; apeaKovras tovs 
Aa/ceBaifioviovs, «W' dBi/cetv BotcovvTa? oti Bottu- 
TOi<> Wevro o~v p.p.a~)(iav /cal Tldva/crov earwaav 
ov TrapeBw/cav ouS' 'Ap,<f>i7ro\iv, eire<\>veTO rat? 
ain'at? icai irapw^vve tov Brjfiov eft e/cdarrj. 

4 Te\o? Be tt peer (Belav p,eTaTre/j.yfrdp,evos 'Apyelwv 
eTrparre avp,p,a-^Lav irphs tou? 'Adqvaiov?. eVet 
Be 7rpeo-/3ei<; e\66vTe<; eV Aa/ceBa'ip,ovo<i avro- 
/epdrope? kol ttj /3ov\r) tt poevTvy%dvovTe<; eBo^av 
€7Ti izacriv ij/ceiv rot? Bi/caiois, Setcra? o 'A\/a- 
/3ulBr)<; p.T) /cal tov Brj/j.ov curb to>i> avTwv Xoywv 
eiraydyoavTai, irepujXdev avzovs Bi dirdTt)^ /cal 
op/ccov <u<? diravTa crvpTrpd^wv, av p.i) <pa)o~i fvqK 
6fio\oyi]ao3aLV rj/ceiv avTO/cpaTope?' fidXiara yap 

r> out<u<? a (3ov\ovTai yev/jaeadai. ireiaOevTWv Be 
zeal fMeraardvTcop diro tov Kikiov irpo? ixelvov, 
ifxftdXcov auxou? eh tov Bt)p,ov rjpcoTa irpSiTov el 
Trepl trdvTwv i)/covcriv avTOicpaTope^' a>9 B' 
?}pvovvTO, Trap 1 e'\7u8a9 p,eTafia\6p:evo<i ti]v re 
/3av\i)v tVe/taXetTO /xdpTvpa twv \6ycov, /cat tov 
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fully ignored him in their fond attachment to Nicias, 
promptly opposed and obstructed the general peace. 
At the outset he made no headway ; but a little 
while after, seeing that the Athenians were not so 
well pleased as before with the Lacedaemonians, but 
thought they had wronged them in making a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and in not re- 
storing Panactum with its walls intact, nor Amphi- 
polis at all, he laid great stress on these grounds of 
complaint, and tried to incense the people over each 
one of them. Finally he managed to have an em- 
bassy sent from Argos to Athens, 1 and tried to effect 
a separate alliance between these two cities. Am- 
bassadors came at once from Sparta with full powers 
to treat all issues, and at their preliminary audience 
with the council were declared by that body to come 
with nothing but just proposals. But Alcibiades was 
afraid they would bring the assembly over to their 
views with the same arguments which had won the 
council. He therefore circumvented them by deceit- 
fully swearing that he would cooperate with them 
fully in the assembly if they would only not claim 
nor even admit that they had come with full powers 
to treat all issues ; for thus, he declared, they would 
most surely attain their desires. After they were 
persuaded by him, and had put themselves out of the 
guiding hands of Nicias and into his, he introduced 
them to the assembly, and asked them first whether 
they had come with full powers to treat all issues. 
On their saying " No " to this, he surprised them by 
changing front and calling on the members of the 
council who were present to bear witness to what 
they had said before that body. He then urged the 

1 In the spring of 419 B.C. 
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Brjfiov eKeXeve fj-r] irpoak)(eLv firjSk TricrreveLV ovtos 
7repi(f)av(t)<j yjrevBofiepois /eat vvv p.ev ravra, vvv Be 

0 rdvavria irepl to>p clvtwv Xkyovci. Oopvfiov- 
fievcov B\ &)? eiVo9, avrcov, kclI tov Niklov p,rjBev 
6)£ovTO<i eiTrelv, a\V a^ei /cat OavfuiTi ireifKrj- 
70V09, 6 fieu Sfjfxos evOvs wpfirjro rov<> * Apyeiovs 
Kokelv Kal TroielaOat, crvp-fid^ous, efiojjdrjae Be 
tw NiKca. aeicrfios ri<; Bid fieaov yevofievo? teal 
BiaXvaa? tjjv eKtckrjalav. rfj B varepaia irdXiv 
tov Brffiou avveXdovjos iroXXd iroLijaa^ Kal elircov 
eireccre p,oXi<; eTrccr^elv to, irpbs 'A/jye/ou?, avrov 
Be Trifj.y}rai Trpb? AaKeBa/povlovs, a>9 irdincov 
KaX(t)<; <yevr]crop.evcop. 

7 'EA.#a>y B* et? Hirdpri-jv TaXXa fiev a>9 dvrjp 
dyaQbs /cat Trp68vp.o<s eh avTovs erifiijOrj, 7rpd^a<; 
8' ovBev, dXXa KpaTijdel? vtto twv fiotcoTta^ovTcov 
eTTavrfkdev, ov fiovov dBo^cov /ecu kokw? d/covcov, 
dXXa Kal BeBico? tou? ' AdrjvaLOVf Xvirov^tevovi 
Kal dyava/cTOvvra? on Treia Sevres vir e/ceivov 
roaovTOv; Kal toiovtovs dvBpas direBcoKav oi yap 
e/c Tlv\ov KO/iicrdivres tjaav e£ olkcop re irpcoTcov 
T779 Sira/m;?, Kal (plXovs Kal avyyeveis Toy? 

S BvpaTcoraTovi e^ovTes. ov /jltjp eirpa^dv rt 
Tpa^vTepov opyfi irpb<; eKelvov, dXXa tov *A\- 
KifiidBrjv aTpaTtjybv eTXovTo, Kal Maimyet? Kal 
'HXet'of? AaKeBacfiovicov diroo-ravras eiroLrjaamo 
o~Vfifiu^ov<i p.eT ' Apyelcov, Kal Xija-ra? ei? TlvXov 
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people 'not to follow, much less trust, men who were 
so manifestly liars, and who said now "Yes" and 
now "No" to the same question. The ambassadors 
were overwhelmed with confusion, naturally, and 
Nicias was unable to say a word, — struck dumb with 
amazement and anguish. Therefore the people were 
at once eager to call in the Argive embassy and 
make the alliance it desired, but there came a slight 
earthquake shock just then, luckily for Nicias, and 
the assembly was dissolved. On the following day, 
when the people had assembled again, by dint of 
great effort and much talking Nicias succeeded, with 
difficulty, in persuading them to refrain from the 
proposed arrangement with Argos, and to send him 
on an embassy to the Lacedaemonians, assuring them 
that everything would thus turn out well. 

But when he came to Sparta, though in other ways 
he was honoured by them as a true man and one 
who had been zealous in their behalf, still, he ac- 
complished nothing that he purposed, but was beaten 
by the party there which had Boeotian sympathies, 
and so came back home, not merely with loss of 
reputation and under harsh abuse, but actually in 
bodily fear of the Athenians. They were vexed and 
indignant because they had been persuaded by him 
to restore so many eminent prisoners of war ; for 
the men who had been brought to the city from 
Pylos belonged to the leading families of Sparta, and 
the most influential men there were their friends and 
kinsmen. However, the Athenians took no very 
harsh measures in their anger against Nicias, but 
elected Alcibiades general, made an alliance with the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had seceded from the 
Lacedaemonians, as well as with the Argives, sent 
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eirepyjrav /ea/covpyetv ttjv AatecovtteTjv i£ a>v 
av6i<t ei? iroXefiov Kcnecnrjcrav. 

XI. \\Kfui^ovcn]<; 8e tP]<; Trpbs tov N*/aai> tov 
'AXfciftidSou Biacpopas, zeal yiyvop.evr)<; ocripaKO- 
$>opia<s, t)v elcoOei 8ia %povov Ttvbs 6 8rjp.o<; iroLel- 
a6ai, eva tcov vttotttcov rj hia 86^av aWco? ■>) 
ttXovtov iirifyObvcov dvBpcov tw ocnpaiccp p^Oiara^ 
€4? 8e/ca err], 770X1/9 66pvfto<i a/j.(}>OT€pov<; irepi- 
taraTO kcu klvSvvo 1 ;, cl>? Oarepov vavTco^ vtto- 

2 irecrovpevov tco i£ocn pa/eio fiw . tov p,ev yap 
'AX/cifiidSov teal tov fiiov e/38eXvTT0VT0 /cat to 
Opdaos ooppcoSovv, a>? p,aXXov ev rot? Tre.pi eteeivov 
ypa(popevoi<; SrjXovTai, tov Be isaeiav 0 t€ 7t\o0to? 
iiri(j)0ovov eVoi'ei ical p.dXicna t?)? 8/cutti? to 
(piXdvOpcoTTOV p.7]$e hrjpoTiKov, aXX' afiiKTOV teal 
6Xiyap)(i/cbv oXXokotov iSo/eei, ttoXXo. 8' rjhrj Tat? 
eTriOvfilai*; avTcov dvTnelvwv, irapa yvcofitjv (3ia- 

3 %6p,evo<; 7rpo? to avp.<j)€pov, eVa^^ rjv. cos 5' 
rt7r\eo? elireiv, vicov r)v ical TToXep.oT70iS>v ap,iXXa 
7Tyoo? eipqvoTTOiou 1 ; teal TrpeafivTepovs, tu>v p.ev eh 
tovtov, twv 6° et? e/eelvov to oo~Tpaicov TpeirovTcov. 

'Ev 8e SixocTTaair] ical 6 irdyKaKos epfiope Tipij<;- 

eo? ttov teal tot€ 8iaaTa<; 6 8t}p.o<; St^a ywpav 
e8(o/ee to?? tVa/itoTctTOi? teal 7ravovfr/OTaTOC<;, ojv 
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freebooters to Pylos to ravage Laconia, and thus 
plunged again into war. 

XI. At last the feud between Nieias and Alcibi- 
ades became so intense that recourse was had to the 
process of ostracism. This the people used to 
institute from time to time when they wished to 
remove for ten years, by the ostrakon ballot, any one 
man who was an object of suspicion generally 
because of his great reputation, or of jealousy 
because of his great wealth. Both the rivals were 
thus involved in much confusion and peril, since one 
or the other must in any event succumb to the 
ostracism. In the case of Alcibiades, men loathed 
his manner of life and dreaded his boldness, as will 
be shown more at length in his biography ; and in 
the case of Nicias, his wealth made him an object of 
jealousy. Above all else, his way of life, which was 
not genial nor popular but unsocial and aristocratic, 
seemed alien and foreign : and since he often 
opposed the people's desires and tried to force them 
againt their wishes into the way of their advantage, 
he was burdensome to them. To tell the simple 
truth, it was a struggle between the young men who 
wanted war and the elderly men who wanted peace ; 
one party proposed to ostracise Nicias, the other 
Alcibiades. 

" But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour," 1 

and so in this case also the people divided into two 
factions, and thereby made room for the most 
aggressive and mischievous men. Among these was 

1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus, 
the Alexandrian poet and scholar (310-235 B.C.). 
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rjv Kai 'TirepfioXos 6 TlepiOoiSrjs, dvdpwno<; air 
ouSefuas ToXfiwv Svvdp,eo)<;, «\A' airo tov ToXfiav 
ei? Svvafitv irpoeXdcov, Kai yevofievos Si r)v el^ev 

4 ev tt) iroXei S6£av dSo^la t//<» iroXews. ovto<» ev 
T(p rore yjpdvw tov fiev ocrrpaKOV iroppco ride- 
fxevo? eavTov, are Si) tw kv^wvi fiaXXov irpoa- 
rjKwv, eXiri^cov Se Oarepov twv dvSpwv i/cirea- 
ovtos avro<; avr'nrakos tw Xenrofievo) yeveadai, 
/caTa(f)avr)<; rjv f)S6/xev6<f tc t?) Sia(f>opa zeal 
Trapo^uvcov tov Si)p.ov eir afMpoTepov?. o~vviS6vt€<> 
ovv ttjv fio^Orjplav o't irepl tov Ni/ciav Kai tov 
' AX/ciJ3iaSr)v, zeal Xoyov S6vre<; dXXrjXois fcpv<pa, 
/ecu Ta<? o-rdaei<i o~vvayayovTe<; eis ev dfi(f)0T€pa<; 
Kai dvafil^avT€<;, eKpaTtjo-av ware fxrjSerepov 
avT&v, dXXa tov "TTrepfioXov e^oarpaKiadrjvai. 

5 Kai irapavTiKa p,ev ijSovijv tovto teal yeXcora tw 
S>jfio) irapea^ev, varepov Se yyavaKTOW a>9 tcadv- 
/3pio~fievov to irpdy/xa tovto Trpbs dvOpcoirov 
dvd^iov yeyovevai vopitfiVTes, elvai yap tc Kai 
KoXdaews d^icofia, fiaXXov Se KoXaaiv tov e£- 
ocrrpaKiapbv >)yov/xevoi QovkvSIStj koI ' ' Kpio~TeiSy 
Kai TOi? 6p.oioi<i, "TirepftoXrp Se TipiijV Kai 
irpocnrolrjaiv dXa^ovelas, el Sid p-o^d^piav eiraOi 
Tavra Tot? dpLaTOi<;, e5<? ttov koI IlXdrcov 6 

6 KCOfiiKos eiprjKe irepl ai>Tov' 

KatTOt Treirpaxe rwv wpoTepcov 1 fiev a^ia, 
auTOv Se Kai tcov o~Tiyp,dT(ov dvd^ia' 
ov yap toiovtcov eiveK oo~Tpa% evpedij. 

1 ruv itporipu>v a correction suggested by Kock, Com. AtU 
Frag. i. p. 654 : ruv rp6naiv (a fate \corthy of his ways). 
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Hyperbolus of the deme Perithoedae, a man whose 
boldness was not due to any influence that he pos- 
sessed, but who came to influence by virtue of his 
boldness, and became, by reason of the very credit 
which he had in the city, a discredit to the city. 
This fellow at that time thought himself beyond the 
reach of ostracism, since, indeed, he was a likelier 
candidate for the stocks ; but he expected that when 
one of the rivals had been banished he might 
himself become a match for the one who was left, 
and so it was plain that he was pleased at their feud, 
and that he was inciting the people against both 
of them. Accordingly, when Nicias and Alcibiades 
became aware of his baseness, they took secret 
counsel with one another, united and harmonized 
their factions, and carried the day, so that neither of 
them was ostracised, but Hyperbolus instead. 1 

For the time being this delighted and amused the 
people, but afterwards they were vexed to think that 
the ordinance of ostracism had been degraded by its 
application to so unworthy a man. They thought 
that even chastisement had its dignity, or rather, 
they regarded the ostracism as a chastisement in the 
cases of Thucydides and Aristides and such men, but 
in the case of Hyperbolus as an honour, and as good 
ground for boasting on his part, since for his baseness 
he had met with the same fate as the best men. 
And so Plato the comic poet somewhere said of 
him : — 

" Indeed he suffered worthy fate for men of old 
Albeit a fate too good for him and for his brands. 
For such as him the ostrakon was ne'er devised." 



1 Probably in 417 B.o 
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/ecu to irepa^ ovSel? en to irapaTrav i^coarpa- 
KiaQt] fiera 'T7repf3o\ov, riXX' eo-^aTO? e/cetvo?, 531 
7rpo)To<; 6° "linrapxo'i 6 \o~\apyev<; crvyyevrf; 
Tt<» aw toO Tvpdvvov. 

7 "A/cpnov S' tu^;?; irpdy/xa /ecu a\r}7nov 
\oyi<r fia> . Ni/aa? 7a/>> et tov irepX oaTpd/cov 
Ktvhvvov dvepptyjre 7rpb<i 'AX/a$iaS?;i>, ?; xpart]aa<i 
av dcr(pa\a)<; w/cei ttjv ttoXiv i/eelvov igeKdaas, 
fj KpaT7j0e\<; avrbs i^fjet irpb tcov iaxdrtov 
arvxtwv, to ho/ceiv dpiaros elvai <rrparTjyb<; 
&ia<pv\di;a<;. 

Ov/c dyvoa> 8' oti QeocppacrTos igoaTpaKio-Oijval 
(prjai tov 'Tirepfiokov <l?aia/co<;, ov Ni/ciou, irp6<; 
' A\Kt/3id87]v ipiaavTos. dXX' ol 7r\elov€<; outgo 
yeypd<pacriv. 

XII. 'O 8' ouv Nt/aa<?, tow AlyecrTeoiv irpkcr- 
fiewv zeal AeovTivwvTrapayevofxevwv /ecu ireidovTcov 
tou? y A6r)valov<; crrpareveiv eirl "Xt/ceXlav, dvdi- 
endfxevo^ t/ttcLto tj)<? /3oi/Xf;<? 'AX/«ySmSov /cat 
(pi\orifjLLa<i, irplv oXw? eKKkrjcrLav yevicrdat, xaTa- 
er^oWo? V&V ir\ij$o<i eXTTtcrt /cat Xo70t? 7rpo- 
Siecpdapfievov, ware /ecu veovs iv traXaicrtpai^ 
koX yepovras iv ipyao~T7)ploi<; /ecu rj/utcvicXiois 
crvyKade^o^ievov^ vTroypd<peiv to crxjj^o- tj)<; 2u- 
«eXi'a?, «ai t^v (pvcriv t?;<? 7repi avTrjv $a\do~crT)<;, 
/ecu Xifxeva<i /ecu tottow; 0I9 tzt pcnrTcu 7rpo? 

2 Aifiv-qv i) vt]cro<;. ov yap ad\ov iiroiovmo tov 
7ro\ifiov 'Si/ceXiav, dXX' opfxijTtjpiov, a><? air clutt}? 
Siaycovicrofievoi TTpbs Kapx^]&oviou<; /ecu crxv°~ 0VT€ '» 
dfia Aij3vr)v /ecu ti]v eVro<? 'Wpa/cXeiwv cTTifX&v 
ddXacrcrav. 
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And in the end no one was ever ostracised after 
Hyperbolus, but he was the last, as Hipparchus ot 
Cholargus, a kinsman of the famous tyrant Peisistra- 
tus, was the first to be so banished. 1 

Verily fortune is an uncertain tiling, and incalcu- 
lable. Had Nicias run the risk with Alcibiades of 
being ostracised, he had either carried the day, 
expelled his rival, and then dwelt safely in the city ; 
or, defeated, he had himself gone forth from the 
city before his last misfortunes, and had preserved 
the reputation of being a most excellent general. 

I am well aware that Theophrastus says that 
Hyperbolus was ostracised when Phaeax, and not 
Nicias, was striving against Alcibiades, but most 
writers state the case as I have done. 

XII. It was Nicias, then, who, when an embassy 
came from Egesta and Leontini 2 seeking to persuade 
the Athenians to undertake an expedition against 
Sicily, opposed the measure, only to be defeated by 
the ambitious purposes of Alcibiades. Before the 
assembly had met at all, Alcibiades had already cor- 
rupted the multitude and got them into his power 
by means of his sanguine promises, so that the youth 
in their training-schools and the old men in their 
work-shops and lounging-places would sit in clusters 
drawing maps of Sicily, charts of the sea about it, 
and plans of the harbours and districts of the island 
which look towards Libya. For they did not regard 
Sicily itself as the prize of the war, but rather as 
a mere base of operations, purposing therefrom to 
wage a contest with the Carthaginians and get pos- 
session of both Libya and of all the sea this side the 
Pillars of Heracles. 

1 488-487 B.C. * In the spring of 415 B.C. 
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'fl? ovv copfirjvTO irpof ravra, 6 Nt/aa9 ivav- 
Ttovfievos oine ttoXXov? ovre SvvaTOv? € ^X e 
crvvaycopiards. ol yap evTropoi SeSioTes fir] 
ZokS}<ji ra9 XeiTOvpylas Kal Tpirjpapxlas tvno- 

3 SiSpdatceiv, irapa yvtofirjv Tjau^a^ov 6 8' ovk 
eKa/xvev ovS* dmiyopevev, dXXd zeal fiera to 
■^r>](f>i(Ta(T0ai tov iroXefiov 'Adrjvaiovs Kal arpa- 
rrjybp eXeadai irpwTOV iiceivov fier 'A\/cij3td8ov 
xaiAafid^ov, irdXiv €KKXr)<ria<; yevofiivr}?, dvaards 
direTpeire Kal SiefiapTvpeTo, Kal TeXevT&v SiifiaXe 
tov ' ' A\iafiidhr)v Ih'iwv €V€/ca icephwv Kal <$c\oti- 
filas TvjV iroXiv et? ^aXeirbv e^wOelv kcu biairov- 

4 TLOV KLvBvVOV. €7Tpa^€ 8' 0V&6V fldXXoV, ttXX' 

vtto €fnr€ipta<; So£a9 iniTrjBeioTepos elvat, Kal 
iroXXrjv da<fidXeiav e^etv TTpbs ttjv ' A\Kt/3id8ov 
rokfiav Kal tt)v Aafid^ov Tpa^VTTjra 1 tt)9 eKelvov 
<rvyK€pavpvp,ev7)<> evXafiela?, fteftaioT&pav enrolrjcre 
ttjv yeipoToviav. dvacnd<; yap 6 fidXtara rwv 
Brjfiayoyyayv eVt tov iroXe/xov irapo^vvayv tou? 
'Adrjvaiovs, Ar]^i6(TTpaTO<;, efyrj tov NcKiav irpo- 
(fidaeis XiyovTa iravaeiv Kal ■y}ri']<f)io-jjta ypdyjra<; 
07TW9 avTOKpaTope^ (ocrcv ol (TTpaTrjyol KavTavOa 
kuksl ftovXevofievoi Kal irpaTTovTes, €Treio~€ tov 
Brjfiov ■^rr)<j)io'a<r0ai. 

XIII. KaiTOi \ey€Tai ttoXXo. Kal izapa twv 
lepewv ivavTiovaOai TTpb? tijv GTpaTeLav dXXJ 
eTepovs excov /j,dvTei<; 6 'AXKificdSrjs €k 8ij tivcov 

1 rpaxvTnra Reiske'i correction: w/>^ T T ra (mildnesa); 
cf. chapter xv. 1. 
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Since, therefore, their hearts were fixed on this, 
Nicias, in his opposition to them, had few men, and 
these of no influence, to contend on his side. For 
the well-to-do citizens feared accusations of trying 
to escape their contributions for the support of the 
navy, and so, despite their better judgement, held 
their peace. But Nicias did not faint nor grow weary. 
Even after the Athenians had actually voted for the 
war and elected him general first, and after him Alci- 
biades and Lamachus, in a second session of the 
assembly he rose and tried to divert them from their 
purpose by the most solemn adjurations, and at last 
accused Alcibiades of satisfying his own private greed 
and ambition in thus forcing the city into grievous 
perils beyond the seas. Still, he made no headway, 
nay, he was held all the more essential to the enter- 
prise because of the experience from which he spoke. 
There would be great security, his hearers thought, 
against the daring of Alcibiades and the roughness of 
Lamachus, if his well known caution were blended 
with their qualities. And so he succeeded only in 
confirming the previous vote. For Demostratus, the 
popular leader who was most active in spurring the 
Athenians on to the war, rose and declared that 
he would stop the mouth of Nicias from uttering 
vain excuses ; so he introduced a decree to the 
effect that the generals have full and independent 
powers in counsel and in action, both at home 
and at the seat of war, and persuaded the people to 
vote it. - 

XIII. And yet the priesthood also is said to have 
offered much opposition to the expedition. But 
Alcibiades had other diviners in his private service, 
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Xoylcov 7rpov4>€pe iraXaiwv fieya /cXeo? twv 
Wdrjvalwv dirb "£t/ce\ia<; eaeaOai. /ecu deoTrpoirot 
rives avrw Trap "Afifuovos d(f>[/eovro xpt)0~fibv 
KOfii%ovT€<; &>9 Xrj^ovTai -vpa/eovo-iov<; d.7ravra<i 
1 Adrjvaior rd 8' evavrLa <pofiov[j.€voi 8va(f>7)p,€iv 

2 e/cpviTTOv. ovBe yap ra irpovirra /cat Kara^avTj 
roiv arjfieLwv direr peirev, fj re rwv 'Ep/xwv ireptKOiri], 
fiid vvtcrl irdvraiv dtcpwrripiaaOevTuiv TrXrjV epos, 
bv 'AvBokIBov KaXovaiv, dvddijfia fiev rrj<i Alyrjf- 

S09 (pv\y}s, /ceifievov Be irpb rrj<; rore ovo~7)<> *Av8o- ' j 
KtSov olfcias, real to irpa^dev irepi top ftw/J-bv twv 
BwBe/ca Oeosv. avOpwiros yap Tt<? egal<pvr}<; dva- 
TTT]8rjaa<; eir avrov, elra 7re/Ji/9a<? direKotyev avrov 
Xl6a> to aiBoiov. 

3 'Ey Be AeX^>ot9 YlaWdBiov earrj/ee yjpvaovv 
eVi (f)oiviKO<; ^aX/fou /36/9/;/co<?, dvd07)fia t/)<? 
TroXeco? dirb ro)v ^S\r)8iKa>v dpiareLwv rovr 
e/coirrov e<£' rjfiepas 7roXXa? Trpocrrerofievoi /copa- 
tces, teal rbv tcaprrbv ovra -^pvaovv rov <potviKO<? 

4 direrpwyov Kal KarefiaWov. oi Be raiira fiev 532 
e<pao~av elvai Ae\<f>(ov irXdapara Treireio'fievojv 
vtto ^vpaKovalwv xptjo-fiov Be twos KeXevovros 
avrov 1 ; e/c K\a£o/ievwv ri)v lepeiav t^9 'Adrjvd'i 
dyeiv, ixereirep-^avro ri)v dvdpwrrov eKaXelro 

Be 'Wavyjia. Kal rovro rjv, co<? eoiicev, b rrapyvei 
rfj 7ru\ei to Baifioviov ev r<o rrapovri, rijv i)o~vj(Lav 
dyeiv. 

5 Hire 8}) raiira SttVa? eir dvO pwirLva* Xoyiafip 
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and from sundry oracles reputed ancient he cited one 
saying that great fame would be won by the Athenians 
in Sicily. To his delight also certain envoys who 
had been seftt to the shrine of Ammon 1 came back 
with an oracle declaring that the Athenians would 
capture all the Syracusans ; but utterances of opposite 
import the envoys concealed, for fear of using words 
of ill omen. For no signs could deter the people from 
the expedition, were they never so obvious and clear, 
such as, for instance, the mutilation of the "Hermae." 
These statues were all disfigured in a single night, 
except one, called the Hermes of Andocides, a dedi- 
cation of the Aegei'd tribe, standing in front of what 
was at that time the house of Andocides. Then there 
was the affair of the altar of the Twelve Gods. An 
unknown man leaped upon it all of a sudden, bestrode 
it, and then mutilated himself with a stone. 

At Delphi, moreover, there stood a Palladium, 
made of gold and set upon a bronze palm tree, a ded- 
ication of the city of Athens from the spoils of her 
valour in the Persian wars. Ravens alighted on this 
image and pecked it for many days together ; they 
also bit off the fruit of the palm-tree, which was of 
gold, and cast it down to the ground. The Atheni- 
ans, it is true, said that this whole story was an 
invention of the Delphians, at the instigation of the 
Syracusans ; but at any rate when a certain oracle 
bade them bring the priestess of Athena from 
Clazomenae, they sent and fetched the woman, and 
lo ! her name was Peace. And this, as it seemed, 
was the advice which the divinity would give the 
city at that time, namely, to keep the peace. 

It was either because he feared such signs as these, 

1 In an oasis of the Libyan desert. Cf. Cimon, xviii. 6 f. 
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TTjv arpareiav <j}o/3r)$€i<i, 6 daTpokoyos MeTor 
(rjv yap eft r)yepLovla<i Tivo? T€Tayp,evo<i) irpoo- 

€TTOt€LTO T1]V oliclav V<f)UTTT€lV 0>9 [JLC [XTjVU)<; . 01 hi 

<f)acrtv ov pavlau (TKr)y\rdpevov, dWa vvKrcap 
ifXTT pi] aavra ttjv oIk'uiv irpoeKdelv ei'9 tt)v dyo- 
pav Tcnreivov, teal BelaOai tcov ttoXitcov 6V&)9 eVl 
<jvfi(f)op(i ToaavTT) rbv vlov avrov peWovra nXetv 
Tpii)papyov 619 ~itce\iav utywai T779 arpaTeias. 

6 ^.coKpdrei Be tw ao(f>ai to Sai/xoviov 0I9 elooOei 
av[ifio\oi<; yjpT}oap.evov 777)09 avrov ifiijvvae 
Ku/celva, rbv ckttXovv eV oXedpy t?}9 irbXew*; 
TrpcLTTOfxevov. 6 Be T019 avvjjdeat icai <£t\ot9 
eifipacre, zeal SirjXOev els ttoWovs 6 X0709. 

7 Ovtc oX.iyov<i 8e teal rd tcov rjpLepoov iv ah rbv 
aroXov i^eirepirov viredpaTTev. 1 i\Zu)via yap 
elx ov ai yvvaltce? rore, teal irpovKetro TroWaxoOi 
t?}9 7roXeco9 etbtoXa, rcai racial irepl avrd tcai 
KOirerol yvvaiKwv ijcrav, coare tou9 er \6y<o ttoiov- 
p.£vov<i tiv\ ra, rotavra hua^epaiveiv icai BeBievai 
irepl rr}? irapaaKevi)^ €K€iv7)<i teal 8vvdp,eco<;, fit} 
\ap,Trp{>TrjTa icai u/cfirjv in i§av€ard~T)v a^ovaa 
Ta^eoj? fiapavdf], 

XIV. To pev ovv evavTitoOyvai -^r7)(l)i£op,4vT) ry 
arpareia top T^itciav, zeal fujd' vtt e\iriho)v 
iirapOevTa pajre irpbs to t?/9 "PX*? 9 p-iyeOos 
etcTrXayevra pcraOeaQai r?)v yvtopjjv, dvSpbs ?ji> 
yjpTqarov icai <jo><f)povo<;' cirei 8' ovre tou 7ro\epx>v 
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or because, from mere human calculation, he was 
alarmed about the expedition, that the astrologer 
Meton, who had been given a certain station of com- 
mand, pretended to be mad and set his house on fire. 
Some, however, tell the story in this way : Meton 
made no pretence of madness, but burned his house 
down in the night, and then came forward publicly 
in great dejection and begged his fellow citizens, in 
view of the great calamity which had befallen him, 
to release from the expedition his son, who was 
about to sail for Sicily in command of a trireme. To 
Socrates the wise man also, his divine guide, making 
use of the customary tokens for his enlightenment, 
indicated plainly that the expedition would make for 
the ruin of the city. Socrates let this be known to 
his intimate friends, and the story had a wide 
circulation. 

Not a few also were somewhat disconcerted by the 
character of the days in the midst of which they 
dispatched their armament. The women were 
celebrating at that time the festival of Adonis, and in 
many places throughout the city little images of the 
god were laid out for burial, and funeral rites were 
held about them, with wailing cries of women, so 
that those who cared anything for such matters were 
distressed, and feared lest that powerful armament, 
with all the splendour and vigour which were so 
manifest in it, should speedily wither away and come 
to naught. 

XIV. Now, that Nicias should oppose the voting 
of the expedition, and should not be so buoyed up by 
vain hopes nor so crazed by the magnitude of his 
command as to change his real opinion, — this marked 
him as a man of honesty and discretion. But when 
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tov Srjfxov aitoTpk^ai ireipcofxevos ov6* clvtov 
igeXeadai t?;? cnpaT-qyia<; Seopevo? layyaev, dXX* 
oyairep dpdpevos Kai cftepcov avrbv 6 877/409 €7re0r]K€ 
ttj hvvdpei crrparTjyov, ovSels ert Kaipof rjv rijs 
jroXkfjS evXa/3ela<; Kai peXXijcreo)*;, ware Trat8b<; 
Siktjv dirb T/79 i/eco? oiriaco ftXeTrovra Kai to put] 
KpaTT}6>)vai rot? Xoyicrp,o2<; dvaXapfidvoma Kai 
atpkfyovra ttoXXukc; ipap,/3Xvvac Kai Toy? avvdp- 
^ovra? avTca Kai rr)v aKpijV 8ia<f)8eipai to>v 
irpd^ewv, dXX* evOvs e8ec toZ? iroXeptois ip<j)vvra 
Kai irpoaKetpevov eXeyxeiv ttjv tvx^ v e7r ^ T ® v 

3 dywvwv. 6 Be, Aapdyov p,ev dmiKpvs dgcovvro 1 } 
irXeiv iirl ^vpaKovaat Kai pdyr)v eyytcrra rij<i 
iroXeoos ridevai, ' AXKi/3td8ov Be Ta? 7ro\et? dcj)- 
icrrdvat %vpaKovcrl(i)v f eW outo)? ifr avrous 
ftaSt^etv, rd evavria Xkywv Kai KeXevcov drpipa 
TTapa ttjv LiKeXiav Kopitypevovs Kai nepi- 
irXeovTas eiriSet^aadac ra oirXa Kai Ta? rptrjpei 1 }, 
ecT dTToifkelv 'A0»;i/a£e fiiKpov t?;<> Svvdfiecos 
Atyecrrevcriv djrap^afievovs, avrtKa re tt)v yvu>- 
fxrjv viret-eXvae Kai KareftaXe to (frpov/j/xa t6)v 
dvhpoiv. 

4 Kat per oXiyov ')(p6vov 1 'AXKij3idSt]v Wdrjvaioiv 
fjL€ra7rep,ylrafiev(ov et? Kpiaiv, Xoyw pAv dirohec)(6el^ 
8evTepo<> i)yep,c!)v, 8vvdp,et Se povos a>v, ovk eirav- 
craro KaO?jp,evo<; rj irepitrXeoiv t) j3ovXeu6p£vo<;, 
irplv eyyrjpdaai p.ev avrto 1 tt)v uKpr)v rfjs iX- 
irlho<i, eKpvijvai 8e t6>v 7roXe/nicov rb Odpfios Kai 
rbv <f)6ftov op 7) TrpcoTTj TrapidyjKev auTot? oyfra 
TOiV 8vvdp.€cov. 

MSS., Coratis, and Bekker : abrSip. 
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he availed naught either in his efforts to divert the 
people, from the war or in his desire to be relieved of 
his command, — the people as it were picking him up 
bodily and setting him over their forces as general, — 
then it was no longer a time for the exceeding 
caution and hesitation which he displayed, gazing 
back homewards from his ship like a child, and 
many times resuming and dwelling on the thought 
that the people had not yielded to his reasonings, till 
he took the edge from the zeal of his colleagues in 
command and lost the fittest time for action. He 
ought rather at once to have engaged the enemy at 
close quarters and put fortune to the test in struggles 
for the mastery. Instead of this, while Lamachus 
urged that they sail direct to Syracuse and give 
battle close to the city, and Alcibiades that they rob 
the Syracusans of their allied cities first and then 
proceed against them, Nicias proposed aud urged in 
opposition that they make their way quietly by sea 
along the coasts of Sicily, circumnavigate the island, 
make a display of their troops and triremes, and 
then sail back to Athens, after having first culled 
out a small part of their force to give the Egestaeans 
a taste of succor. In this way he soon relaxed 
the resolution and depressed the spirits of his men. 

After a little while the Athenians summoned Alci- 
biades home to stand his trial, and then Nicias, who 
nominally had still a colleague in the command, but 
really wielded sole power, made no end of sitting 
idle, or cruising aimlessly about, or taking deliberate 
counsel, until the vigorous hopes of his men grew old 
and feeble, and the consternation and fear with which 
the first sight of his forces had filled his enemies 
slowly subsided. 
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5 w Et4 Be tov ' AkfciftidSov irapovTOS eiftj/eovTa 
vavcrl ir\evcravTe<i eVt ^vpa/covcra*;, to;? p,ev aXXa? 
av€i%ov virep tov \ip.evo<; e^to irapaTu^avTe*;, 
Serca Be Kcnrfkavvov eto~a> KaiacKOTrr)^ e'tvetca' /cat 
Aeovrivov'i eVt ttjv oltceiav diroicakovo~a,i Bia 
Krjpvicos, aural \afi/3diovo~i vavv irokepiav cravi- 
8a<? Kopi^ovcrav, et? a? (iireypd^ovro kcltcl <f>v\cl<; 
avTovs oi %vpaKOvaioc Keip-evai 8' aircodev t^9 
7roX€(u? ev iepa> Ato? 'OXvpnriov totc irpo<i i%e- 
tcutiv teal reardXoyov tcov iv fjkiiciq p£Te7rep,(f)67)- 

6 crav. a>9 ovv viro twv ' Adrjvaiwv akovaat 777305 533 
Toy? (TTpaTrjyovs kKop,ladi]aav /cat to 7tX^^o? 
a><j)d7) roiv 6vop.dTQ)v, r)y6kadr)<jciv oi p.dvrei<; p,i] 
irore dpa to %pe<wi> ivTavda tov yjpr)cr pob irepaivoi, 
XeyovTo? a>9 1 ' Adrjvaioi Xtftyovrai "2,vpatcovo~iov<; 
aTravra<i. ov p.r\v a\V krepa> 1 <pao~iv epycp tovto 
Tot? ' Adr)valoi<; yevecrdai eVtTeXe? icaff 1 ov yjpbvov 
diroKTeivas Aicova KdXXnnros 6 'Adrjvaio? ta^e 
Xvpa/covo~a<;. 

XV. ' AiroTrXevo-avTos Be tov 'AXtetftidBov p£T 
oXiyov etc St/ceXt'a?, to vav ijBi) /cpaVo? o Nt/aa? 
60-%€V. 6 Be Aayxa^o? 77V /iev dv8pco8i)<; /cat Bi/caio? 
dvrjp teal tt) X €i pl XP^ i f iev0<: KaTa ta? 

yxa^a?, Treves Be too-ovtov /cat XtTO? cScTe /ca#' 
i/cdaTTjv ctt paTijyiav aTToXoyi^ea-dai Tot? 'AOrj- 
vaLois fiifcpbv dpyvpiov et<? ecrdijTa /cat tepr)7riBa<; 
2 eavTw. tov Be Nt/ctou /cat 8ta TaUa pieya? rjv 

1 4t»'pv MSS., Corag?, and Bekker : ?Ttpoi (o/Aerj «ay <A(tf 
*Ae jrrophesy icas really fulfilled, etc.). 
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While Alcibiades was yet with the fleet, sixty ships 
sailed for Syracuse, of which fifty lay out in the 
offing, drawn up so as to command the harbour, while 
ten rowed in to reconnoitre. These made formal 
proclamation by voice of herald that the people of 
Leontini should return to their homes. They also 
captured a ship of the enemy with tablets on board 
in which the Syracusans had recorded lists of their 
citizens by tribes. These lists had been deposited 
at some distance from the city, in the sanctuary of 
Olympian Zeus, but had been sent for at that time 
with a view to determining and enrolling those who 
had come to military age. Now when these had 
been captured by the Athenians and brought to 
their generals, and the number of names was seen, 
the soothsayers were in distress lest in this circum- 
stance lie the fulfilment of what was predicted by 
the oracle which said : " The Athenians shall take 
all the Syracusans." However, they say that it was 
in another circumstance altogether that this prophecy 
was fulfilled for the Athenians, namely, at the time 
when Callippus the Athenian slew Dion and got 
possession of Syracuse. 1 

XV. A little while after this Alcibiades sailed 
away from Sicily, 2 and then Nicias took the entire 
command. Lamachus was, it is true, a sturdy and 
honourable man, one who put forth his might without 
stint in battle, but so poor and petty that in every 
campaign where he served as general he would 
charge up to the Athenian people certain trifling 
moneys for his own clothes and boots. Nicias, on 
the contrary, was a man of great dignity and im- 

1 In 353 B.C. See Plutarch, Dion, liv.-lvii. 
' See the Alcibiades, xxi. 1. 
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zeal Bia, tov ttXovtov teal Bid ttjv Bo^av 6 07*09. 
Xeyerav S' ev 7<p parr\yl(ci iroTe ftovXevofievcov 
ti Koivfi tcov avvapyovrwv, tceXevcrOels vif aviov 

7T/30)T09 eiTTeiV <yV(Ofl7]V *2,0(f)0fc\T)<i 6 TrOtT)TT)<; a>? 

TrpeaflvTCiTos cov tcjv avaTpartjycov, "'E7GJ," 
<f)dvai, " 7ra\aioTa.7o<; elfii, av Be Trpea/3vTaT0<i." 

'J Ovto) Btj Kal tot€ tov Adp.aypv dywv vfi 
kavTw <TTpaTT)yi/c(t)T€pov ovra, Kal ^ptofievo 1 ; evXa- 
/9a>? teal Bid fieXXyjaeo)^ del rrj Bvvdfiei, TrpcoTov 
fiev dirundro) rcov TraiXefitwv eKirepiirXewv Si/ce- 
Xtav Odpaos eBwKev avrols, eireira tc poo~ fiaXotv 
"TfiXy, TTokiyylw p.tKpa>, kcu irplv ekelv diroaTas, 

4 KOfxiBfj Kcue<f)povi]6r]. Kal T€\o? ei<? K.ardvt]v 
aTcrfXde irpd^as ovBev rj Karaarpeyfrd fievos "T/c- 
Kapa, fiapfiapiicov ^wpiov, odev Xeyerac koi 
AatBa rr)v eraipav ert Koprjv ev rot? alxna\d>Toi<i 
irpaOelaav et? YieXoTrovvrjo-ov Kopuo~Qr)vai. 

XVI. Tov Be Oepovs BieXOovTos, eirel iov<i 
'SvpaKovcriovs etrvvQaveio irporepowi eV avTovs 
d^l^ecOai Te&apprjKOTas, oi §' t7r7re?9 vftpei irpoa- 
e\avvovre<i rjBrj 7rpbs to (TTparoireBov jjpcoTcov el 
Kcnavaiois avvoiKi)aovTe^ i) AeovTivov? kcltol- 
KiovvTes rjKovai, fioXit 6 Ni/a'a? copfirjo-e TrXelv eirl 

2 Xvpa/covcras. Kal /3ovX6ji€vo<; aSew? Kal tcaO* 
i]av")(lav IBpvaai tov arparov, VTreirep-^ev avOpco- 
ttov eK KaTavt}? KeXeuovra tou? SvpaKovaLov<i, 
el fiovXovraL Xafielv eprjfiov dvBpwv to arpaTO- 
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portance, especially because of his wealth and repu- 
tation. It is said that once at the War Department, 
when his fellow commanders were deliberating on 
some matter of general moment, he bade Sophocles 
the poet state his opinion first, as being the senior 
general on the Board. Thereupon Sophocles said : 
"I am the oldest man, but you are the senior 
general." 

So also in the present case he brought Lamachus 
under his orders, although more of a general than 
himself, and, always using his forces in a cautious 
and hesitating manner, he first gave the enemy 
courage by cruising around Sicily as far as possible 
from them, and then, by attacking the diminutive 
little city of Hybla, and going off without taking it, 
he won their utter contempt. Finally, he went 
back to Catana without effecting anything at all 
except the overthrow of Hyccara, a barbarian fastness. 
From this place it is said that Lai's the courtesan was 
sold as a prisoner of war, being still a girl, and 
brought into Peloponnesus. 

XVI. The summer was now spent when Nicias 
learned that the Syracusans had plucked up courage 
and were going to take the initiative and come out 
against him. Their horsemen already had the in- 
solence to ride up to the Athenian camp and ask its 
occupants whether they had come to share the homes 
of the Catanians or to restore the Leontines to their 
old homes. At last, therefore, and reluctantly, 
Nicias set out to sail against Syracuse. Wishing to 
establish his forces there deliberately and without 
fear of interruption from the enemy, he secretly 
sent on a man of Catana with a message for the 
Syracusans : if they wished to find the camp and 
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ireBov Kai ra oir\a nrS)V ' AOrjvaiwv, ev i)p>epa p^rrj 
717309 KardvTjv iravcnparia irapayevecrOai, ra>v 8* 
' AOrjvaicov ev rfj irokei to, ifKelara BiarpifiovTow 
eyvwKevai rovs "^.vpa^ovaiwv (piKow;, orav iml- 
vovs irpoaiovTas aXadoaviai, to? re irvkas Kara- 
\ap,(3dveiv d/ja Kai rbv vavo~radp.ov vtToiup.'irpd- 
var ttoXKov 1 ; Be elvai rovs avveo-TO)ra<i fjBrj /cat 

TT)V €K€LV(OV TT€pi pAvOVTClS d.<pl%lV. 

3 Tout' dpicrra Nt/a'a9 earpari']y)]ae irepl 2t/ce- 
\iav. ir aver t par id yap e%ayaya>v tol»9 7ro\e/ttoi'<» 
Kai rr]V irokiv 6p,ov ri iroir)oa<s eprjp,ov dvBpwv, 
avrb<s €K Kardv^ dvaxdeU tojv re Xcpevcov i/epd- 
T?/<re Kai ra> arparoireBa) Kare\a/3e %d>pav, odev 
r\Kiora pkarrr6p,evo<; 0I9 iXenreTo rojv iroXepUcov, 
rfkm^ei' i£ a>v eddppei "7To\ep,rjcreiv aKcoXvrco^. 

4 eirel 8' dvacrrpeyjravres €K JZardwq? olXvpaKovcrtoi 
■naperd^avro irpb tt/9 7roXeo)<?, eirayaycov ra%v 
rov<; 'A0i]vaiovs eKpdrrjae. Kai 7roA\ou9 p-ev ovk 
direKreive rwv rro\ep'iwv oi yap irnrel<i epwoBoov 
eyevovro rf} Stealer rov Be rrorap,ov Biacpdei'pwv 
Kai diroKOTTTOiv Ta9 yeepvpas, rrapeayev 'ILppo- 
Kpdrei Xeyeiv irapaOappvvovn rovs ^.vpaKoveriov; 
on yeXoto9 eanv 6 Nt/a'a9, ott(o<; ov payeirai 

5 arparrfywv, wenrep ovk eVt pd%r) TreirkevKws. ov 
prjv dXkd (po/Sov re Kai KardirXtj^iv loyypav 
iveipydaaro to?9 — vpaKovcrtois, war dvrl rwv 
ovrcov rare TrevreKalBeKa orparr)ywv erepovi 
eXeaOai rpels, ol<; irlariv eSooKev 6 8/;/i09 Bt opKwv, 534 
77 nrjv edaeiv dpyeiv avroKpdropa<;. 
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equipment of the Athenians abandoned of defenders, 
they must coine in full force to Catana on a given 
day, for that the friends of the Syracusans in the 
city, where the Athenians spent most of their time, 
had determined, on perceiving their approach, to 
seize the gates and set fire to the Athenian fleet ; the 
conspirators were already many and awaited their 
coming. 

This was the best generalship that Nicias displayed 
in Sicily. He brought his enemy out of their city 
in full force, thereby almost emptying it of defend- 
ers, while he himself put out to sea from Catana, 
got control of the enemy's harbours, and seized a spot 
for his camp where he was confident that he would 
suffer least injury from that arm of the service in 
which he was inferior, the cavalry, and meet no 
hindrance in fighting with that arm whereon he most 
relied. When the Syracusans hurried back from 
Catana and drew up in order of battle before their 
own city, Nicias led his Athenians swiftly against 
them and carried the day. He did not slay many of 
the enemy, it is true, for their horsemen prevented 
his pursuit; he had to content himself with cutting 
to pieces and destroying the bridges over the river, 
and thus gave Hermocrates occasion to say, as he 
sought to encourage the Syracusans, that Nicias was 
ridiculous in manoeuvring so as not to give battle, 
as though it was not for battle that he had crossed 
the seas. However, he did infuse fear and mighty 
consternation into the Syracusans, so that in place 
of their fifteen generals then in office they elected 
three others, to whom the people pledged themselves 
under oath that they would surely suffer them to 
command with full and independent powers. 
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6 Tov 8' 'OXvfnrieiov TrXrjaiov oVro? wpfirjaav 01 
*A0r]vaLoc KaraXaftelv, 7roXX<uz/ ovtcov ev amq> 
XpvaaiV Kai dpyvptbv dvaOr/fiaToiv. 6 Bk Nt/aa<? 
eViTT/Se? dvafiaXXojxevos vareprjae Kai TtepielBe 
(ppovpdv eiaeXOovcrav irapd t<ui> "%vpaKOvai<ov, 
■fjyovfievo^, edv ra ^prjp/na BiapTrdcaxriv ot 
<rrpaTiS)Tai, to fiev koivov ovk oi^eXr^drjaeaOai, 

7 rrjv 6° alrlav avrbs e^eiv tov do-efirj/xaTOS. rfj Be 
vlkij TrepifiorjTW yevofievrj yjpT)aap.evo<i ei? ovBev, 
oXiywv r/fiepcov Biayevofievrov av9i<> avexcoprjaev 
et? Na£oz>, kukci Bie^eLfiao-e, iroXXa fiev dvdkL- 
(tkojv (TTpaTia Tocravrr), TrpdrTwv Be fii/cpa jrpbs 
StKeXovs rivets dfaarafievow; 7rpb<> avTov, ware 
tol>9 %vpaKOvalov<i avOis dvadappijaavras e^eXd- 
aai 7rpb<; Kardvrjv Kai tt\v re ^wpav re/xeiv zeal 
to arparoTreBov /caTa/cavaai twv ' AOqvaiwv. 

S ,V A Br) Travres jjrtwvTO tov "NikIccv, &><? ev rq> 
BcaXoyi%eo~6ai Kai fieXXeiv Kai <fivXdTTeo~0ai tov 
Ttov irpd^ewv aTroXkvvra icaipov enrel rds ye 
irpd^ei<; ovBels civ ifiefiyp-aTO rov dvBpo<;' op/iijcras 
yap rjv evepybs Kai BpaaTijptos, ToXfir)aai Be 
fieWr)T7)<; Kai aToX/xo?. 

XVII. 'fi<? 6° oitv eKivrja-e rrjv cnpariav irdXiv 
eVt ra? 'ZvpaKovo-as, outox? ea-rpaTi'jyTjcre Kai 
/i€Ta Toa-avTr]<i o^ut^to? dpua Kai aa$aXeia<i 
eirr^kdev, ware XaOeiv fiev eiV Quyjrov Tat? vaval 
Trpoap.i^,a^ Kai dirofids, (pddaac Be Ta? '£71-^0X0.9 
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The Olympieum was hard by, and the Athenians 
set out to seize it, inasmuch as it contained many 
offerings of gold and silver. But Nicias purposely 
delayed operations until it was too late, and allowed 
a garrison from Syracuse to enter in, because he 
thought that if his soldiers plundered the temple's 
treasures the commonwealth would get no advantage 
from it, and he himself would incur the blame for 
the sacrilege. Of his victory, which was so noised 
about, he made no use whatever, but after a few 
days had elapsed withdrew again to Naxos, and there 
spent the winter, making large outlays on his vast 
armament, but effecting little in his negotiations 
with the few Sicels who thought of coming over to 
his side. The Syracusans therefore plucked up 
courage again, marched out to Catana, ravaged the 
fields, and burnt what had been the Athenian camp. 

These things all men laid to the charge of Nicias, 
since, as they said, by his excessive calculation and 
hesitation and caution he let the proper time for 
action go by for ever. When he was once in action 
no one could find fault with the man, for after he 
had set out to do a thing he was vigorous and 
effective ; but in venturing out to do it he was 
hesitating and timid. 

XVII. At any rate, when he moved his armament 
back to Syracuse, 1 he showed such generalship, and 
made his approach with such speed and safety, 
that he put in at Thapsus with his fleet and landed 
his men unobserved, seized Epipolae 2 before the 

1 In the spring of 414 B.C., as described by Thucydides in 
vi. 97. 

3 A triangular plateau, rising gradually to the westwards 
of Syracuse, visible from the interior of the city, and 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs. 
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Karaa^wv, iwv Be Ttpo<j{5or\Qovv7<jsv XoydBcov 
KpaTqaa'i eXelv pJkv Tpicucoalcv*;, rptyaadai Be 
/cat 7T]V iTnrov to)v iroXepicov dpa^ov elvcu 
BoKovaav. 

2 ,% 0 Be irdvrtav paXiara /cat Si/ceXicoTa? i^e- 
TrXrjge /cal rot? " liXXrjaiv aTriariav irapkayev, 
oXiyto "£pdvw irepLereixiae 'S.vpaKovoas, ttoXlv 
'AOyvcov ovk iXaTTova, Bvaepymepav Be %a>/Heoi> 
ava>p,aXiai<; /cat daXdaag yenviwarj /cat TrapaKei- 
p.evoL$ eXecri 7el%o$ kvkX(o irepl avrrjv toctovtov 

3 dyayelv. dXXa tovt e^epydcraaOai piiKpbv eheqae 
rov iravrbs dvOpwrros ovS" vyiaivovri %/?&)/i£j>09 
eavr& 7rpo9 To<ravTa<; (ppovTiBas, dXXa voaov 
vocrwv vecppcTiv, ^? to pi) irpoa-efcrrovqOev Xelp:p.a 
iroiecadai Mtcaiov kail. Bavpd^o) Be tov arpaTt]- 
yov ttjv eirip,eXetav teai ttju twv aTpariwrcbv 

4 dvBpayaOiav ev 0I9 Karwpdovv. o p,ev yap Kvpi- 
77-18779 perd ri]V r)nav avrwv /cat top oXedpovypd- 
<f>(ov eiri/afieiov iiroirjaev 

OiBe "Evpaicoalovs oktoo j't/ra? eKparrjaav 
"AvBpes, ot rfv ra 6ewv e% taov dp.<pOTepoi<;' 

5 ovk o/CTft) Be vi/cas, dXXa irXeiovas dv Tt9 evpoi 
^.vpavovcrlovs veviKrjpevov? u7r' avrotv, irp\v eV 
6e5)v 6vT(&<t % tu^9 avricrraaiv riva yeveoOcu rot? 
'AdijvaLOis eVt irXelarov alpopevois 8vvdp,ea><;. 

XVIII Tat9 p,ev ovv 7rXet'aTat9 npd%eai /3ia- 
£6p,evo<; to awpa irapr^v 6 Nitci'as' aKpLrjv Be irore 
T/79 dppwa-rla^ Xa{Sovor\<i 6 p,ev ev Tet^ecrt p*T 
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enemy could prevent, defeated the picked companies 
which came to its rescue, killing three hundred 
men, and even routed the cavalry of the enemy, 
which was thought to be invincible. 

But what most of all filled the Sicilians with terror 
and the Hellenes with incredulity was the fact that 
in a short time he carried a wall around Syracuse, a 
city fully as large as Athens, although the uneven- 
ness of the territory about it, its proximity to the 
sea and its adjacent marshes, made the task of 
surrounding it with such a wall very difficult. But 
he came within an ace of bringing this great task to 
completion, — a man who had not even sound health 
for such concerns, but was sick of a disease in the 
kidneys. To this it is only fair to ascribe the fact 
that part of the work was unfinished. I can but 
admire the watchful care of the general and the 
noble valour of his soldiers in what they did accom- 
plish. Euripides, after their defeat and destruction, 
composed an epitaph for them, in which he said : — 

" These men at Syracuse eight times were triumphant 
as victors ; 

Heroes they were while the gods favoured both 
causes alike." 1 

And not eight times only, nay, more than that you 
will find that the Syracusans were beaten by them, 
until the gods, as the poet says, or fortune, became 
hostile to the Athenians at the very pinnacle of their 
power. 

XVIII. Now in most actions Nicias took part, 
despite his bodily infirmity. But once, when his 
weakness was extreme, he was lying in bed within 

1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Oraeci, ii.* p. 265. 
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oXlyoov virr/peTwu KareKeno, ttjv Be arpartav 
e^oov 6 Adfiaxos Trpoaefxa^ero to?? "ZvpaKOvcrioi*; 
e'/c t?}? 7roXe&)9 rel^ps dvdyovcri 777309 to twv 
'AOijiaicov, b KcoXvaeiv efieWe Bid yueaov top dnro- 
•2 reiyia p,bv. tw Se Kpareiv toov 'AOrjvalcov aTaKTo- 
repov (pepofjiiucov 7rpb<i rd<; Bico^eis, dTTOfiova)0ei<; 
6 Aa/icr^o? vireGTi] tu>v *2,vpa/covcria>v toi»9 'nrirei<; 
e7ri(f)epofJ.€vov<;. yv Be irpw-os ovtcov KaWi/cpdT7)<i, 
dvrjp Tro\efiL/c6<; Kal 6vp,oeiBi]s. 777309 tovtov etc 
TrpoKX-qaeo)^ Kcnaards 6 Aa/za^09 ifiovofidyriae, 
/cat \a/3cov irXrjyrjv Trporepos, elra Sou? Kal -neawv 

3 6p,ov avvaireOave tw KaWt/cpaTec. Kal to fiev 
crtofia k parser avres ai/TOv /nerd rrwv oirXcov e^fjpav 
ol XvpaKovcrtot, Bpofirp 8' i<f>epovTO 7roo? to. tcixv 53 
tcjv ' Adrji'alcop, ev oh 6 Ni/aa? yv ovk eywv tovs 
/3or]0ovvTa<;. o/xcos o° virb tt)? dvdy/ct]<> e^avacrra^ 
kcu KariBcov rbv k'ivBvvov eKeKevae toin? kcl6* eav- 
tov, oaa gvXa irpb ro>v Tei^wv ervy)(avev eh 
p,y%avd<; irapa fiefiXyfieva, /cat Ta9 p-yx av ^ avrd<; 
irvp KOfilaavras dyjfai. tovto tou? ^LvpaKOvaiov? 
eVetr^e Kal tov Nik lav ecrcoae Kal rd reixv icai to. 
Xprjfj,a,Ta twv ' Adyvaiwv <f)\6ya yap dpdeiaav 
Sid fieaov iroiXXijv t'SoWe? direr paTrqaav oi "Svpa- 
Kovcrioi. 

4 Tovtcov Be Trpa^OevTcou d7ro\eXei7TTO jiev 
6 Nj/eta? /xot>o? T03V arparyywv^ yv 8' eXiriBo 1 ; 
fieydXys. Kal yap iroXeis fieOlaravTO Kal irXoia 
fieard a'irov iroWa^oOev yfxOev et? to t rparo- 
neBov, 1 to?? irpaypucriv ev tyepofievois nrdvnov 
7rpocrTL0€fi€va>v. Kal Xoyoi rives yBy itapd ra>p 

1 tij rh arparS-Ktioy MSS. and odd.; IjkOtv added by 
Sintenis. 
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the walls, attended by a few servants, while Lama- 
chus with the soldiery was fighting the Syracusans. 
These were trying to run a wall from their city out 
to that which the Athenians were building, to inter- 
sect it and prevent its completion. The Athenians 
prevailed, and hurried off in pursuit with more or 
less disorder, so that Lamachus was isolated, and 
then had to face some Syracusan horsemen who made 
an onset upon him. Foremost of these was Calli- 
crates, a man skilled in war and of a high courage. 
Lamachus accepted his challenge to single combat, 
fought him, got a mortal blow from him, but gave 
him back the like, and fell and died along with him. 
The Syracusans got possession of the body of Lam- 
achus, with its armour, and carried it off. Then they 
made a dash upon the Athenian walls where Nicias 
was, with none to succour him. He nevertheless, 
necessity compelling him, rose from his bed, saw 
his peril, and ordered his attendants to bring fire 
and set it to all the timbers that lay scattered in 
front of the walls for the construction of siege- 
engines, and to the engines themselves. This brought 
the Syracusans to a halt, and saved Nicias as well 
as the walls and stores of the Athenians. For when 
the Syracusans saw a great flame rising between 
them and the walls, they withdrew. 

Thus it came to pass that Nicias was left sole gen- 
eral ; but he was in great hopes. Cities were inclin- 
ing to take his side, and ships full of grain came to 
his camp from every quarter. Everybody hastens to 
join a successful cause. Besides, sundry proposals 
for a treaty were already coming to him from those 
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fLvpatcovaiwv iyivovTO irepl avfi/3ao~eco<i Trpbs 
5 avTov, direyvcoKOTwv rt/v nrokiv. ottov teal TvKitt- 
7T09 etc AaKe8atfjLovo<; trXewv /3oi]db<; avTOis, w? 
r/tcovae Kara irXovv tov diroTeL~x i(J l lov teal T<i? 
diroplas, outok €tt\€l to \oiirbv &>? exofievrj<; fiev 
77877 tt)? 2t/re\ia?, 'iTaXttuTcu? Ta? 7roXet9 8ta- 
<f>v\d£a>v, el teal tovto ttox; iyyevono. fieyaXrj yap 
rj 86^a 8fe$oiTa tov tepareiv irclvra tou? Adr}- 
valovs teal crrparryyov ex eiv af jM X 0V ^ *VTir%iav 
teal (frpovrjaiv. 
t; 'O Se Nitcia? evdix; 1 auTO? atcu 7rapa fyvaiv 
V7rb tt)<; ev too irapovTL p(ofxi)<i teal tvX 1 !^ draTe- 
9appnK(o<i, tiaXicja 8e toZ? e/c ^.vpaKovaon' hta- 
Xeyofievois tepvepa tcai Trefnrovcri Trpos avrov oaov 
oviro) tt)v irbXiv ivSiSoadai Kara, avuftdaeis 
vofic^cov, ovBeva tov YvXIttttov Xoyov ecr^e irpoa- 
irXeovTO*;, ovhe (frvXatcrjv €7roii]craTo teadapdv, 
dXXa to) 7ravTeXa)<i vTrepopacrdai teal tcaTa<ppovei- 
a8ai XaOcbv avTov 6 dvr)p elaeTrXevae 8ia ixopQ- 
p,ov, teal TrpoaKOfiia-deh aucoTaTO) t(oi> "Zvpatcovacbv 
(TTpaTtdv avvrjydyeTO iroXXyjv, ovh ei irapeaTi 
twv Hvpatcov<Tto)v iiricrTafievcov ov8e nrpoaZoKtov- 
7 twv. 8ib teal iraprfyyekTO fiev ai/rot? etcte\r]<Tt,a 
irepl Tcov 7r/)o? tov Niteiav SfioXoytcov, teat, Tives 
e/3d8i£ov ijBrj, irplv r) iravTeXoiS dTroTeixiaOtjvai 
ttjv irokiv oiofievoi Belv yeveadai Ta? StaXvcret?' 
fipax v yapyv KOfjuSy to a7ro\enrofievov tov epyov, 
teal tovto 7rapaf3efi\r]fj.ev>iv et^e ttjv irapaatcevjjv 
tt}? Teix°8ofiia<; crvfjLTracrav. 

XIX. 'Ev tovtco 8e tcaipov trap'ovro^ tov klv- 
Bvvov d(f>itcveiTai ToyyvXos etc Koptvdov fiia 
1 tv8us deleted by Coraes and Bekker. 
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Syracusans who despaired of their city. At this 
time, too, Gylippus, who was sailing from Sparta to 
their aid, when he heard on his voyage how they 
were walled up and in sore distress, held on his way, 
it is true, but with the belief that Sicily was as good 
as taken, and that he could only save the cities of the 
Italian Greeks, if haply even that. For the opinion 
gained ground and strength that the Athenians were 
all powerful, and had a general who was invincible 
by reason of his judgement and good fortune. 

And Nicias himself, contrary to his nature, was 
straightway so emboldened by the present momen- 
tum of his good fortune, and, most of all, by the secret 
messengers sent to him from the Syracusans was so 
fixed in his belief that the city was just on the point 
of surrendering conditionally, that he made no sort of 
account of Gylippus at his approach. He did not 
even set an adequate watch against him. Where- 
fore, finding himself completely overlooked and 
despised, the man sailed stealthily through the straits, 
made a landing at the farthest point from Syracuse, 
and collected a large force, the Syracusans being not 
so much as aware of his presence, nor even expect- 
ing him. On the contrary, they had actually called 
an assembly to discuss the agreements to be made 
with Nicias, and some were already on their way to 
it, thinking that the terms of peace should be made 
before their city was completely walled up. For that 
part of the work which remained to be done was 
quite small, and all the material required for it lay 
strewn along the line. 

XIX. But in this nick of time and crisis of their 
peril Gongylus came to them from Corinth with a 



vol. in. 
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rpirfpef teal avvSpafiovTcov irpbs avTov, &>? ei/fo?, 
•ndvTwv e<f>pa%ev oti YvXnnros d(f)if;€Tai Bid 
Taykoav Kai vrjes aXXai j3o7}0ol irpocrirXeovaiv. 

2 ovirco Be T(p YoyyvXio tticttcvovtcov /SeySatto?, f)Kev 
0776X05 rrapa tov YvXi7nrov KeXevovTos diravrdv. 
ol Be OapptfcravTes e^wirXl^ovTO' Kai irpoarfyev 
€v9v<; 6 YvXittttos 6B0O TrapaTeTayfiivo? eVl 
tow ' A6i]vaiov<;. tw? Be /eu/ceivovs avrera^ev 6 
Nt/a'a?, Oifievos eVt toi»<? 'A0>]vaiou$ 6 YvXnnro*; 
rci oirXa Kai Kijpvtca Trkptyas eXeye BiBovai T019 
'AOrjvaiot<i dBeiav diriovcriv e'/t St/ceX/a?. 

3 'O fxev ovv Nt/aas ovOev rfeiwaev diroKpiva- 
a6ar twv he a-rpaTiwroiv rives KaTayeXSivres 
rjpd&Tcov ei Bid irapovcriav ivbs TpLftcdVOS Kai 
(3a/cT>]pia<; AaKtoviKt^ ovtux; iayypd rd %vpaicov- 
a'ucv i%ai<f)V7}<; yeyovev wot' ' A$7]vaicov Kaia- 
(fypoveiv, o'i iroXv pcofiaXecorepovs YvXittttov /cat 
fidXXov /cofiwvTas rpiaKocriovs e^ovTes ev ireBai<i 

4 BeBe/xevovs direBcoKav AaKeBatfiovlois. Ti/za<o? 8% 
Kai rot/? Si/ceXieoTa? (firjcriv ev /xrjBevl Xoyw Troiel- 
adai tov YvXnnrov, vcnepov fiev alcr^poKepBetav 
avTov Kai /iiKpoXoylav KarayvovTas, a>? Be irpw- 

TOV U>(f)0T], CTKtoTTTOVTaS €1? TOV Tp'lficOVa Kai TT]V 

KOfirjv. elra fievroi ^>rjalv aurbs oti tw YvXnnr<p 
<f>avevTt KaOdirep yXavKi iroXXol irpoaeirTrjaav 
eTOt/ito? o-Tparevo/j-evoi. Kai Tavra twv TrpwTtav 
dXrjdeaTepd eiaiv ev yap Ttj fiaKTTjpia Kai t$> 53( 
ToLfHwvi to avfifioXov Kai TO d^LO)fia ti}? ~7rdpTr)S 
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single trireme. All flocking to meet him, as was 
natural, he told them that Gylippus would come 
speedily, and that other ships of war were sailing 
to their aid. Ere yet they could put implicit faith 
in what Gongylus told them, there came a messen- 
ger from Gylippus bidding them come out to meet 
him. Then they plucked up heart and donned their 
arms. No sooner had Gylippus come up than he led 
his men in battle array against the Athenians. But 
when Nicias arrayed his men too over against him, 
Gylippus halted under arms, and sent a herald with 
the message that he offered the Athenians safe con- 
duet if they would depart from Sicily. 

Nieias deigned no answer to this ; but some of his 
soldiers mocked, and asked the herald if the pres- 
ence of a single Spartan cloak and staff had made 
the prospects of the Syracusanson a sudden so secure 
that they could afford to deride the Athenians, who 
had restored to the Lacedaemonians, out of prison 
and fetters, three hundred men 1 far sturdier than 
Gylippus, and longer haired. Timaeus says that 
the Sicilians also made no account of Gylippus, 
later on, indeed, because they learned to know his 
base greed and penuriousness ; but as soon as they 
set eyes upon him they jeered at his cloak and his 
long hair. Then, however, Timaeus himself says 
that as soon as Gylippus showed himself, for all 
the world like an owl among birds, many flocked 
to him, with ready offers of military service. This 
latter statement has more truth in it than his first, 
for in the staff and cloak of Gylippus men beheld the 
symbols of the majesty of Sparta, and rallied round 

1 The captives of Sphacteria (chapter viii. 1), two hundred 
and ninety-two in number (Thuc. iv. 38, 5). 
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5 KaOopcovres avviaravTO. kukeivov to irav epyov 
yeyovevcu (prjalv ou QovkuBiBt)<; fxovov, dXkd kcll 
QiXuttos, a.P7)p "ZvpciKovcrios kcu t&v irpayfiaTCDV 
6parr]<; yevop-evos. 

Tfj p,ev ovv irpdoTr) p-dyrf KpaTrjaavTes 61 'AOtj- 
vaioL twv XvpaKovaLO)v oXiyovs rivas direKreivai' 
kcu VoyyvXov top Y^opivdiov, ei? Be ttjv eiriovaav 
rfp.ipav eBetfjev 6 TvXnriro^ olav icTiv ip,ireipia. 
TOt<? yap avrol<; 6V\ot9 kcu i7T7roi<; koX ywpioi*; 
Xprjadpevos ov% dxravTO)*;, dWd p,€Tadel<; rrjv 

6 rd^iv, iviKJ]<T€ tou? \\drjvaiov<i' kcu cpuyovrcav et<? 
to (TTparoTreSov e7rto"T?;o"a? tou? XvpaKovcriovs, 
TOi<? Xidois ot? eKelvoi 7rpoaeKOfii^ov xal tt) vXrj 
irapoiKohopb&v eh BiaaroXds an^Ko^e rov eKeivwv 
rrepireiyjicp.ov, war avrols firjBev elvai nrXeov 
Kpcnovaiv. 

'E/c TouToy Be 6appr\aavre<i ol XvpaKOvcrioi rd$ 
re vavs eTrXijpovv, kcu Tot? imrevai Tot? eavrwv 
kcu aKoXovOois irepieXavvovres ttoXXovs ripovv. 

7 KCU 6 VvklTTTTOS ilTlOOV 67TI TO? 7ToX.ei<? aUTO? 

e^oippa kcu (Tvi'laTJ) irdvra<i eppo)p,evo)<; inraKOvov- 
Ta<? avra> kcu crvX\afi/3avop.evov<i, cocrre rov 
NiKiav avOis els ixelvov? diroTpeTrofievov rov? 
TrpcoTovs \oji(X/jlov<; /cat crufixppovovvra rrjv rwv 
rrpaypdrwv p.eraf3oXrjv dOvpziv, kcu ypdcpeiv Tot<? 
'AOt)vaLoi<i KeXevovra Tre^ireiv erepov crparov 
koX rovrov drrayayeiv ck i.i/ce\t'a<?, avrq> Be 
irdvrux; aiTOVfievov tt}? arparr^ylas dcpecriv Bta 
rrjv voaov. 
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them. Moreover, that the whole achievement of de- 
liverance was his, is the testimony not only of Thucyd- 
ides, but also of Philistus, who was a Syracusan, and 
an eye-witness of the events thereof. 

Well, then, in the first battle the Athenians were 
victors and slew some few of the Syracusans, and 
also Gongylus the Corinthian ; but on the day fol- 
lowing Gylippus showed Avhat a great thing experi- 
ence is. Although he had the same infantry and the 
same cavalry and the same localities to deal with, he 
did not do it in the same way as before, but changed 
his tactics, and thereby conquered the Athenians. 
And as they fled to their camp, he halted his Syra- 
cusans in their pursuit, and with the very stones and 
timbers which his enemies had brought up for their 
own use, he carried on the cross wall until it inter- 
sected the besiegers' Avail of enclosure, so that their 
superior strength in the field really availed them 
naught. 

After this the Syracusans plucked up heart and 
went to manning their ships, while their own horse- 
men and those of their allies would ride about and 
cut off many of their besiegers. Gylippus also went 
out in person to the cities of Sicily and roused up and 
united them all into vigorous and obedient concert 
with him. Nicias therefore fell back again upon 
those views of the undertaking which he had held 
at the outset, and, fully aware of the reversal which 
it had suffered, became dejected, and wrote a dis- 
patch 1 to the Athenians urging them to send out an- 
other armament, or else to recall the one already in 
Sicily, begging them also in any case to relieve him 
of his command because of his disease. 

» Cf. Thuc. vii. 11-15. 
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XX. Ot 8' WO-qvaloi Kal irporepov p,ev a>pp,r)VTO 
irifiireiv erepav hvvap.iv eU "ZiKeXLav, (pdovcp Be 
tcov irpcorov 7rpaTTop,ev(ov 73-/309 €vTV%iav rov 
Niklov T0<ravT7]v iroXXa<; BiaTpi/3d<; ep.f3aX6vrcov 
tot€ yovv eo-irevBov fioi)6elv. Kal Ai)p,oo~0ev7)<; 
pev ep.eX\e p.eydXco a-roXco TrXelv i/c %a/x&>z;o9, 
JLvpupeBcov Be Bid xeip.covo<; Trpoe^eirXevcre xp-qpaTa 
Kop.it,cov teal a uctt parity ov<; dirocfraivcov ypr)p,evov<; 
rco Kt/cla tcov avrodi crrpaTevop-evcov Kv6vBrjpx>v 
/cat MevavBpov. 

'Ev tovtcd Be Kal Kara yijv teal Kara, Qakanav 
i£al(f>vr)<; eTrixzipovp-evos 0 Nf/a'a? Tat? p,ev vavcrlv 
rjTTcop£vo<; to irpcorov o/*&>9 e^ecoae Kal KajeBvcre 
iroXkd*; tcov jroXepicov, irpbs Be to ire^bv ovk ecpdaae 
fiorjdcov, dXX' depvto irpocnrecrcov 6 TvXnnros elXe 
to UXrjp,p.vpiov, ev a> atcevwv TpnjpiKwv Kal XPV~ 
pdrcov ttoXXwv aTTOKeip-evcov eKparrjcre irdvrcov Kal 
BiecpOetpev ai'Spa? ovk oXiyovs Kal £covra<; e\a/3e' 
to Be p,eyio-rov, dcpeiXero tov Nt/a'ou tt/9 dyopa? 

TT]V €V7T€T€iaV. T/V ydp T) KOp,lBi] TTapd TO HXlJpL- 

p,vpiov do-cpaXrjs Kal rax^a tcov 'AOyvaicov 
Kparovvrcov, eKireaovrcov Be x a ^ €7r V Kal p,erd 
pdxvs iylveTO 737)09 toi>9 iroXeptovi eKel vavXoxovv- 
Ta9. €Tt Be Kal to vavriKOV Tot? HvpaKov<r[oi<; 
ovk dirb KpaTovs ecpalvero veviKvp,evov, u\X' 
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5 XX. Even before this the Athenians had made 
preparations to send another force to Sicily, but 
the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias, and so 
had induced many delays. Now, however, they 
were all eagerness to send aid. It was therefore 
determined that Demosthenes should sail with a 
large armament in the spring, and while it was yet 
winter Eurymedon preceded him with a smaller 
fleet, bringing money, and announcing the selection 
of colleagues for Nicias from among the members 
of the expedition there, — to wit, Euthydemus and 
Menander. 

But in the meantime Nicias was suddenly attacked 
by land and sea. With his fleet, though vanquished 
at first, he yet succeeded in repulsing the enemy, and 
sank many of their ships ; but he was not prompt 
enough in sending aid to his garrison at Plemmyrium, 1 
and so Gylippus, who had fallen upon it suddenly, cap- 
tured it. Large naval stores and moneys were in 
deposit there, all of which Gylippus secured, besides 
killing many men and taking many prisoners. What 
was most important of all, he robbed Nicias of his 
easy importation of supplies. These had been safely 
and speedily brought in past Plemmyrium as long as 
the Athenians held that post ; but now that they 
had been driven from it, the process was a difficult 
one, and involved fighting with the enemy who 
lay at anchor there. And besides all this, the 
Syracusans felt that their fleet had been defeated, 
not through any superior strength in their enemy, 

1 A promontory which runs out opposite the city of 
Syracuse, and narrows the entrance into the great harbour. 
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(iTa^ia irepl tijv 8la>%iv. av0is ovv eireyeipovv 
irapaaKeua^o/xevoL XapbirpoTepov. 

4 'O Be Ni/tta9 ovk efiovXeTo vavfia^eiv, dXXii 
iroXXrjv dfteXTeplav eXeyev elvai, cttoXov roaovrov 
TrpocnrXeovTOS avTols kcu Bvvd/xeo)^ atcpai<f)voO$, 
rjv fjye &r)fio<T0evt]$ airevBaiv, a7r' eXaTTOvwv teal 
Xopt]yovp,evo)v <f>avXo)<i Biaya)vio-ao~0ai. -rofo Be 
irepl tov WevavBpov teal tov TLv0v8rjpx>v aprtw? 
et? Trjv apxv v Ka0i(TTa/jLevot<; (f>iXoTip.ta Kai £77X09 
ffv 77/909 dpxfroTepovs tou9 <rTpa.Tr)yov<i, tov p.ev 
Ar)/xo<r6evr)v <f)0r}vai irpd^avTas ri Xapuirpov, 

5 vTrep{3a\€(T0ai Be tov Nt/a'ar. Trpoo"yr\p.a 8' tjv 
rj Bo^a tt}9 7roXetw9, rjv cnroWvadai real teaTa- 
Xvea0ai TravTairao'L <fydaK0VTe<s el <j>oj3rjdrio~ovTai 
"SvpaKovaiovs eTwrXeovTas, e%efSiaGavTO vav- 
yM-yr\Gai. Kai KaTaaTpaTr\yr)0evTe<$ vtt ' ApiaTcovos 
tov K.opiv0icov KvfiepvrjTov T049 irepl to dpiCTOV, 
a>9 elprjfce ®0VKv8l8r)<;, /eara. /f/3aVo? r]TTr^07]aav 
teal iroWov<i airefiaXov Kai d0v/ju'a iroXXrj irept- 
eo~Tr)tcei tov Nt/aa^ tj7 tc puovapyla tcatcoTra0ovvTa 
Kai atyaXXofievov av0i<; xjito twv avvap^ovrcov. 

XXI. 'Ey tovto) Be Atjp,ocr0evr)s virep twv 
Xifievcov eirefyaiveTO Xap,7rpoTaTo<i tj; nrapao kcvtj 
Kai BecvoTaTO<; to?9 iroXefiiois, eVt vecov e/SBofiq- 
KOVTa Kai Tpiwv ayoov 07rXtTa9 7rej/Tatfto-%fX/ou9, 
aKOVTiGTci*; Be /cat To£ora9 Kai a , <f>evBovr^Ta<; 
Tpio-^iXicov ovk eXaTTOv?, 07rXa>v 8e~ Koap.<p xal 
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but by reason of their own disorderly pursuit 
of that enemy. Accordingly, they were making 
more vigorous preparations to try the issue again. 

But Nicias did not want a sea fight. He said it 
would be great folly, when so large an armament 
was sailing to their aid and hurrying up fresh troops 
under Demosthenes, to fight the issue out with 
inferior forces, and those wretchedly supplied. 
Menander and Euthydemus, however, who had just 
been appointed to their offices, were moved by an 
ambitious rivalry with both the other generals ; they 
longed to anticipate Demosthenes in some brilliant 
exploit, and to eclipse Nicias. They therefore made 
much of their city's reputation. This, they declared 
again and again, would be altogether ruined and dis- 
sipated if they should show fear when the Syracusans 
sailed out to attack them ; and so they forced a 
decision to give battle by sea. But they were 
simply out-manoeuvred by Ariston, the Corinthian 
captain, in the matter of the noon-day meal, as 
Thucydides relates, 1 and then worsted in action, 
with the loss of many men. And so a great despair 
encompassed Nicias ; he had met with disaster while 
in sole command, and was now again brought to 
grief by his colleagues. 

XXI. But at this juncture Demosthenes hove in 
sight off the harbours, 2 most resplendent in his array, 
and most terrifying to the enemy. He brought 
five thousand hoplites on seventy-three ships of war, 
besides javelineers and archers and slingers to no less 
a number than three thousand. What with the gleam 

1 vii. 36-41. The Syracuaan crews took their meal close 
by their ships, and then suddenly re-embarked and attacked 
the Athenians, who supposed there would be no more fighting 
that day, and were taken unawares. 

2 About mid-summer, 413 B.C. 
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irapa<ry]iioL<i rpirfpcov Kai irXtfOei KeXevcrrcov real 
avXqrcov OeaTptKcos Kai irpo<; eKirX^iv TroXeficcov 

2 ei;r)<rfCT)p,4vo<;. rjv ovv, &>? el/cos, avOis ev <j>6f3(o 
fieydXco ra 'SvpaKovalcov etV ovBev irepas ovSe 
drraXXayrjv, dXXa iTovovvra<i aX\w? Kai cf>Oeipo- 
p,evov<; avrov? p,drr)v opcovrcov. 

Tbv Ni/ciav ov ttoXvv yj>ovov evcf>pavev rj 
irapovola r?}<; Bvvd/j,eco<j, dXX' dfxa ru> rrpcorov ev 
Xoyoi? yeviaOai, rov Ar)fx,oo~0evov<i ev0v<f eVt^et- 
peiv toi? TToXefiloi? tceXevovTO? teal rep rayio-rcp 
rebv KivBvvcov irepl rov iravrbs Biaytovicrafifvow; 
eXelv ^vpafcovaas rj diroirXeiv oiKaBe, Belo~a<; /cat 
Bavfx.daa'i rrjv o^vrrjra real roXfiav iBelro p,r)Bev 

3 d7reyvcoo-fxevco<; rrpdrreiv p,r)Be dvorjrws. rrjv yap 
rpt/3r)v elvai /card tcov iroXepitov ovre ^p-qp-ara 
K€Krrip,h>u)V en, p,ijre tcov crvfi/Adxcop avroi? 
iroXvv xpovov irapap.evovvrcov , el Be 9XLf3oivro 
rat? diropiais, to>X v "ndXiv eV avrbv eVt crvp,- 
fidaeis TpaTT7](TOfiei>cop, <us irporepov. Kai yap 
■qtrav avSpes ovk oXiyoi tcov iv "ZvpaKovcrais Bia- 
Xeyofxevot, to NiWa Kpvcpa Kai p,eveiv KeXevovres, 
a>9 Kai vvv virepTTovovvrw tco iroXep-cp Kai rov 
YvXittttov ftapwop-evrov, idv Be ficKpbv imreivco- 
aiv ai dvdyKai, iravrd-nacrLv dirayopevaovrcov. 

I rovrcov 6 N*/a'a<? ra p,ev alvirropevos, ra B* ov 
deXcov iv cf)ai>ep(o Xeyeiv, droXplas Trapecr^e rots 
en part]yol<i Bogav, Kai ravr eKelva irdXiv i)K€iv 
<f)do-KovTe<; avrou, p,eXXi)para Kai Biarpc/3d<; Kai 
aKpiftoXoylas, ah dircoXeae rtjv uk/xiju ovk evdvs 
em^eipcov toi<? TToXefuot*:, d\X' eto\o9 xal Kara- 
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of his arms and the insignia of his triremes and the 
multitude of his coxwains and pipers, he made a 
spectacular display, and one which smote the enemy 
with dismay. Again, then, as was natural, fear 
reigned among the Syracusans. They saw before 
them no final release from their perils, but only 
useless toils and vain self-destruction. 

But the joy of Nicias at the presence of this fresh 
force was not long lived. Nay, at the very first 
council of war, when Demosthenes urged an imme- 
diate attack upon the enemy, a settlement of the 
whole struggle by the speediest hazard, and either 
the capture of Syracuse or else a return home, he 
was in fearful amaze at such aggressive daring, and 
begged that nothing be done rashly or foolishly. 
Delay, he said, was sure to work against the enemy ; 
they no longer had money to spend, and their allies 
would not longer stand by them ; let them only be 
really distressed by the straits they were in, and 
they would soon come to him again for terms, as 
they had done before. For not a few of the men of 
Syracuse were in secret communication with Nicias. 
They urged him to bide his time, on the ground 
that even now they were worn out by the war and 
weary of Gylippus, and that if their necessities 
should but increase a little, they would give over 
altogether. At some of these matters Nicias could 
only hint darkly, of others he was unwilling to speak 
in public, and so he made the generals think him 
cowardly. It was the same old story over again 
with him, they would say,— delays, postponements, 
and hairsplitting distinctions ; he had already for- 
feited the golden moment by not attacking the 
enemy at once, but rather going stale and winning 
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<j>pOVOVfl€VO<;, Tfb Ar]flOod€P€t7TpO(T€Tt0€VTO. KCl\ 6 

Ni/a'a<? po\i<i crvvexcoprjcrev i/c/3iacr06L<;. 
.5 Ovto) B>] ttjv ire^rjv arpaTiav dva\aj3o)v 6 
Ar}fiocr0evt)<; vuktos eVe^etpet tgu? y E^^^t'7^o\at<;• 
zeal tou9 p-ev <f)ddcra<; irplv aladkaOai tcov vo\€- 
picov aire/cTeive, tou<? 5' dpvvopevovs CTpi^aTO. 
Kai KpaTcov ovk epevev, aXA,' i^copei TrpoawTepw, 
p^Xh' L ov T0 '' ,? BottuToi? iv€Tv%e. irpwToi yap 
ovtoi av(7Tpe^ravTe<; kavrov<i Kai <jvvBpap,6vT€<; 
els roil? 1 A07)vaiov<} eVaimoi? toI? Bopacrt /ieTa 
/9oj}<? iaxravTO Kai -rroWovs avTOV KaTe/3a\ov. 

6 Bi o\ov Se tov (T7paT€Vfiaro<; eudix; rjv TTToLa Kai 
rapax'U xal tov (pevyovTos r)Brj KaTa-rnp-nXapuevov 
to €Tt vikcov, Kai to i-rri&aivov xal irpoacpepopevov 
V7TO TO)V 7Te(pol3t]pevcov uvaKoinopevov eavrw 
irepuirnne, tou<? pev (pevyovTa? olopevov Bicokciv, 

7 rot? Be (f)i\oi<; ax? Trokeplois xpcopevov. r) yap 
araKTO^ dvdpi^i<; iv ravraj yueTa <})6/3ov Kai 
ayvoLas, Kai to tt}? o^eco? diriGTOv iv vvktI p.rjTe 
a kotos aKparov p-qre </>&><? iyp^ a V fiifiaiov, a\\* 
o'tav eiKos TjBrj Karate pop,evq<; o~€\r)vr)<; Kai irepi- 
o~Kia%op€vr)<; 07t\oi<> -rroWois Kai adapaai Kivovpe- 
vols Bid tov (fxoTOS pi] Biao-a(f)Ovo~av Ta €iBrj <f>6/3fp 

tov iroXep'iov Kai TO OIKCIOV TTOieiV VTTOITTOV, €1$ 

Beiva? d-nopia*; Kai 7re/u7reTeia<? KaOiaTi] toi«? 

8 ' AOrjvaiovs. eTV%ov Be 7ra)9 Kai ttjv aekijvqv 
e~xpvT€<; OTTioBev odev avTol pev avTOi<; Ta? crKid<; 

iTri/3d\\0VT€<i d7T€KpV7TT0V TO 7r\^#0? TOOV OTtXcOV 

Kai ttjv XapirpoT-qTa, tov<; evavTiov? 6 irpos tt)v 
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their contempt. So they sided with Demosthenes, 
and Nicias, with great reluetance, was forced to 
yield. 

Therefore, Demosthenes, with the infantry, made 
a night attack upon Epipolae. He took some of the 
enemy by surprise, and slew them ; others, who 
tried to make a stand, he routed. Victorious, he did 
not halt, but pressed on farther, until he fell in with 
the Boeotians. These were the first of the enemy 
to form in battle array, and dashing upon the 
Athenians with spears at rest and with loud shouts, 
they repulsed them and slew many of them there. 
Through the whole army of attack there was at 
once panie and confusion. The part that was still 
pressing on victoriously was presently choked up 
with the part that fled, and the part that was yet 
eoming up to the attaek was beaten back by the 
panie-strieken and fell foul of itself, supposing that 
the fugitives were pursuers, and treating friends as 
foes. Their huddling together in fear and ignorance, 
and the deeeitfulness of their vision, plunged the 
Athenians into terrible perplexities and disasters. 
For the night was one which afforded neither 
absolute darkness nor a steady light. The moon was 
low on the horizon, and was partially obscured by the 
numeious armed figures moving to and fro in her light, 
and so she naturally made even friends mutually 
suspieious through fear of foes, by not distinguishing 
their forms clearly. Besides, it somehow happened 
that the Athenians had the moon at their backs, so 
that they cast their shadows on their own men in 
front of them, and thus obscured their number and 
the brilliancy of their weapons ; while in the case of 
the enemy, the reflection of the moon upon their 
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aeXtjvrjv rwv damStov dvTKf>a)TL0~p,b$ ttoXv irXeio- 
vas bpaaQai /ecu Xap,Trporepov<; eiroiei.. 
9 TeXo? Be TraviayoOev avTols, &>9 eveBoaav, 
irpoarceifievcov t<ov iroXep.la3v <f>evyovre<; ol fiev vir 
€K€LVCi)V, ol B' V7T dXXjjXfOV direO vrjcr kov, ol Be 
Kara tcov /cpijfivcov 6\ic6 alvovre*;' tou? S' aTroatee- 
BacdevTa<i Kal irXavw p.evov<i r)p.epa<; €7rtyevop.evrj<; 
ol t7r7rei9 KaTaXap.ftdvovTe<; BiefyOeipov. eyevovio 
Be veicpol Blo"^lXloi, Kal rebv 7reptyevop.evo)v oXiyoi 
p-erd ra>v ottXwv cnreo-wOrjo-av. 

XXII. 'O fiev ovv Nt/u'a? irXtjyeh ovk airpoo-- 
Bokijtcos TjTcaro tov Ar)fioo~devov<; ttjv Trpoirereiav' 
efcelvos Be irepl tovtwv diroXoyr)crdp.evo<; e/ceXevaev 
diroTtXeiv tt)V Ta%lo~Tr)V ovre yap aWrjv d<f>i£- 
€0~6ai Bvvap.iv avrols, out' dtrb rf)<; irapovar]*; ra>v 

2 iroXepiLwv Kpareiv, birov ye Kal KpaTovvra<; etcei- 
VQ)V ZBec /xeraarPjvai Kal (pvyetv to 'xjnplov, del 
p.ev, ci>9 iTvvddvoi'Tai, fiapv Kal voawBes bv arpa- 
TOTreBw, vvv S', &>? fSXeirovo-i, Kal Bid rrjv copav 
oXeOpiov. p,€T07rcopov yap Tjv 1) dpyjy Kal iroXXol 
p,ev rjaOevovv Trdvres Be r)6vp.ovv. 

'O Be Nt/aa? xaX€7ra><; ijKOve ttjv (pvyrjv Kal 
tov diroirXovv, ov tw p.rj BeBievai robs ^LvpaKov- 
ct'lov;, dXXd tw p.dXXov toi»> WOrjvai'ow; Kal Ta? 

3 eKelvoiv BiKas Kal o-vKO<pavTLa<; $>ofieio~dai. Beivbv 
p*v ovv ouBev avTofli nrpoaBoKdv e(f>ao-Kev, el Be 
avp./3alr], p.dXXov aipeicrdai tov vtto to>v iroXepioav 
Odvarov ?; rbv vtto t£>v ttoXitwv, ov~% 6p.oia 
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shields made them seem far more numerous than 
they really were, and more resplendent to the eye. 

Finally, when the Athenians gave ground, the 
enemy attacked them on all sides and put them to 
flight. Some of them died at the hands of their 
pursuers, others by one another's hands, and others 
still by plunging down the cliffs. The scattered and 
wandering fugitives, when day came, were overtaken 
and cut to pieces by the enemy's horsemen. The 
dead amounted in all to two thousand ; and of the 
survivors, few saved their armour with their lives. 

XXII. Nicias, accordingly, was overcome by this 
disaster, though it did not take him wholly by 
surprise, and he accused Demosthenes of rashness. 
Demosthenes defended himself on this score, and 
then urged that they sail away as soon as they could. 
No other force would come to their aid, he declared, 
and with the one they had they could not finally 
master the enemy, since, even if they were victorious 
in battle, they would be forced to change their base 
and abandon their present position ; this was always, 
as they heard, a grievous and unwholesome spot for 
encampment, and now particularly, as they saw, it 
was actually deadly on account of the season of the 
year. For it was the beginning of autumn ; many 
were sick already, and all were in low spirits. 

But Nicias could not bear to hear of sailing off in 
flight, not because he had no fear of the Syracusans, 
but because he was more afraid of the Athenians 
with their prosecutions and denunciations. Nothing 
dreadful, he would say, was to be expected where 
they were, and even if the worst should come, he 
chose rather to die at the hands of his enemies than 
at the hands of his fellow citizens. In this he was 
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(ppovtov oh vatepov 6 Bi/£ai>Tio? Aecap elire irpbs 
tou? eavTov TroXlras' " BovXopai yap" e<j>r), 
" fiaXXov v<f> vfjLwv rj p,ed* vfiwv dtroBaveiv "• 
trepl fxevToi rroirov Kal ycopas eh r)v /xcTardgovat 
to cnpaTOTTchov, (3ovXevcrecr6ai icaO^ r^avyliav. 

4 ravra & avrov Xeyovros 6 pev ArjfiocrO&vr)? ovhe 
tt} irporkpa lyvwpnj KaTevrvy^aa^ itravcaro 
fiia^opxvo 1 ;, rot? 6° aXXot<i irapeaye tov Ni/ciav 
irpoahoKfbvTa Kal iricnevovTa roh er8ov ot/Ta>9 
eppo)fxeva)<; avafid^eaOai rrepl tt}<? diroftdcrecix;' Sib 
Kal avvex^prjaav. a>9 fxevroi atpand ~S.vpaKOV- 
crtoj? iirrjXOev aXXrj Kal fxdXXov ijirreTO ra>v 
' A0T)vata)v 7] voo~o<;, ijBt] Kal T(p Ni/aa avve8oK€i 
peOLajaaOai, Kal trapriyyeike to?9 ar paTU&rai*; 
evjpeireh elvai irpbs diroirXovv. 

XXIIT. 'H<? 8' fjv kroifia ravra irdvra Kal rS>v 
TroXcfXLcoif ovSeh 7rape<f>vXaTTev, are Brj p.rj 
irpoahoKuyvroyv, e^eXiirev r) aeXijvrj tt} 1 ? vvktos, 
pueya Seo? tw Nik la Kal to>v dXXcov roh vvb 
direipLas rj ZeiaihaifiovLa^ eKTTCKXTjypevoit rd 
roiavra. tov p,ev yap rfxiov rrjv irepl Ta? 
rpiaKahas eTrtaKOTrjaiv optos ye iro)<; i]8i] o~vve(f>p6- 
vovv Kal ol iroXXol yevopevrjv xjtto ttj<; o-eXtjvw 

2 avT7}i' Be Ti)v aeXrjvqv, (privi crvvTvy^dvovaa Kal 
7r<£? altpviSiov £k iravaeXrivov to t/xw? diroXXvai 
Kal %poa? irjai Travjohairds, oit paSiov fjv 
KaTaXafielv, aXX.' uXXokotov r . yovv"ro Kal trpb 
cvpKpopwv rivcof p.eydXa)v e/c Oeov ytvopievop 

(S7}p,€lOV. 
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not like-minded with Leon of Byzantium, who, at a 
later time, 1 said to his fellow citizens : " I would 
rather be put to death by you than with you." 
However, regarding the exact spot to which they 
should remove their camp, Nicias said they would 
deliberate at their leisure. Thereupon Demos- 
thenes, who had not been successful in his 
previous plan, ceased trying to carry his point, and 
so led the rest of the generals to believe that Nicias 
must have confident expectations from his corre- 
spondents in the city in making such a sturdy fight 
against the proposed retreat; they therefore sided 
with him. However, a fresh army came to the aid 
of the Syracusans, and sickness kept spreading 
among the Athenians, so that at last Nicias also 
decided in favour of a change of base, and ordered 
the soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to sail 
away. 

XXIII. But just as everything was prepared for 
this and none of the enemy were on the watch, 
since they did not expect the move at all, there came 
an eclipse of the moon by night. This was a great 
terror to Nicias and all those who were ignorant or 
superstitious enough to quake at such a sight. The 
obscuration of the sun towards the end of the month 
was already understood, even by the common folk, 
as caused somehow or other by the moon ; but what 
it was that the moon encountered, and how, being 
at the full, she should on a sudden lose her light 
and emit all sorts of colours, this was no easy thing to 
comprehend. Men thought it uncanny, — a sign sent 
from God in advance of divers great calamities. 

1 Perhaps in 340 B.C., when Philip of Macedon was be- 
sieging Byzantium. Leon was a rhetorician and historian. 
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r O yap 7r/30)T09 <7a<j>icrTar6v tc irdvrcav teal 
OappaXewTdTOv irep\ o-eXijvrjs Karavyaafimv /ecu 
a/cias Xoyov et? ypa<f>r)v /caTaOefievo? ' Avagayopa? 
ovr auTo? rjv TraXaib? ovtc 6 X0709 ev$oi;o<;, d\\' 
airopprjTO*; ext kcu hi oXiywv teal fi€T evXafteias 

3 tipo9 rj 7rt<TT€&)9 fiaSt%a)v. ou yap rjvei'XpvTO 
tou9 <\>v<jiicov<i teal fierecopo\4(T)(a<; tot6 /caXoi/- 
fiivovs, ct>9 ei9 alrlas dXoyovs kcu hwdfieit 
aTrpovoijTOw; zeal /caTrjvay/cacrfiiva iraQr) Bia- 
Tpi/3ovTa<; to Oelov, dXXd teal Tlpwrayopas effiuye, 
teal 'Avagayopav elp-^devra fioXis irepieirofqcraro 
Ile/Jt/eX^, teai 2a)/t/?aT»79, ovSep avrq> ra>v ye 
roiovrcov irpoariKov, o/ao)9 dnrdiXeTO Stct <f)iXocro(f>Lav. 

4 o-v/re 8' jJ IlXaTa)i'09 iKXdfiyjracra Sofa &ic\ top 
/Stop toO dv$po<f, zeal oti rais delats /ecu Kvpioo- 
repais apxais vTrrerage tc\<; (pvaitcas dvdytcaSj 532 
d(f>eiXe Tt)v tcov Xoycov tovtwv hiafSoXrjV, teal tois 
fiaOrjfiaaiv ei'9 diravras 6S6v eveZwicev. 6 yovv 
eralpos avTov Aitop, leaO* ov yjpovov efieXXev apa<$ 

etc Za/evvdov 7rXelv iirl Aiovvaiov, i/eXnrovcrr]<; 
t^9 aeXrjvr}*;, ovBev hiarapax^^ uv^lX®*!* * a * 
Kaiaayoi>v iv Xvpcueovcrcus e'£e/SaXe top Tvpav- 

POP. 

5 T£ fievroL Ni/e/a avvi)vky6r\ totc firjBe fidvTiv 
e^etp €p.7T€ipov 6 yap <rvvqOt)<; axrrov ko\ to 7toXu 
tj/9 8ei(Ti8acp,ovLa<; d<f>aipa>v %TiX/3i&ri<; iTedvtjteei 
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The first man to put in writing the clearest and 
boldest of all doctrines about the changing phases of 
the moon was Anaxagoras. But he was no ancient 
authority, nor was his doctrine in high repute. It 
was still under seal of secrecy, and made its way 
slowly among a few only, who received it with a 
certain caution rather than with implicit confidence. 
Men could not abide the natural philosophers and 
"visionaries," as they were then called, for that 
they reduced the divine agency down to irrational 
causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents. Even 
Protagoras had to go into exile, 1 Anaxagoras was 
with difficulty rescued from imprisonment by Pericles, 2 
and Socrates, though he had nothing whatever to do 
with such matters, nevertheless lost his life 3 because 
of philosophy. It was not until later times that 
the radiant repute of Plato, because of the life the 
man led, and because he subjected the compulsions 
of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 
principles, took away the obloquy of such doctrines 
as these, and gave their science free course among 
all men. At any rate, his friend Dion, although 
the moon suffered an eclipse at the time when 
he was about to set out from Zacynthus on his 
voyage against Dionysius, was in no wise disturbed, 
but put to sea, landed at Syracuse, and drove out 
the tyrant. 4 

However, it was the lot of Nicias at this time to 
be without even a soothsayer who was expert. The 
one who had been his associate, and who used to set 
him free from most of his superstition, Stilbides, had 

1 Not far from 411 b.c. 

2 About 432 B.C. See the Pericles, xxxii. 3. 
8 In the spring of 399 b.c. 

* In 357 B.C. See the Dion, xxiv. 
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/xiKpbp efiirpoadev. eVet to atjjieiov, (pyjo-i <J>tXo- 
^o/jo?, cf)€vyov<riv ovk i]v irov^pov, uWa Kai Trdvi' 
Xpi)ar<jv iTnKpuyjreo)^ yap al avv <f>6j3<p rrpd^eis 
6 Beovrat, to Be rroXepuov ecrriv avrais. ak\co-i 
re Kai rwv irepl rj\t.ov Kai aeXijvyv eVt rpels ■qp.epa^i 
eiroiovvro (pvXaKijv, &>? AuTO«Xe/8>/<? Bteypa^ei- 
ev Tot? igijyrjTifcois' 6 Be Nt/a'a? aWrjv erreioe 
ae\rivrj<i avafieveiv irepioBov, warrep ovk ev&v<; 
Oeaadpevo? avrrjv diroKadapdelcrav, ore rbv 
aiciepbv roirov Kai virb t?)<? 7^9 dvri^parrbfxevov 
rraprjkBe. 

XXIV. Mi/cpoD Be irdvrayv d<j>e/j.evo<; rwv aWoav 
edve re icai Biefiavrevero /ca0i]fievo<;, e<u? eirykOov 
avrols oi rro\ep.ioi, ra> p.ev rrre^to ra reiyji) kcu rb 
arparoireBov avrwv Tro\iop/covvre<;, ral<; Be vaval 
kvkXm rbv Xtfieva rrepikaiifidvovres, ovk avrol 
fiovov Tat? rpir\peaiv, dWd kcu ra rraiBdpta 
rravrayoQev ernfiaivovra rwv dXidBoov Kai rats 
o-Ka(j)ai<; irpocnrXeovra irpovKaXelro tou? 'A^- 

2 vaiow; Kai TrpovirrfXaKitev. wv eva, iralBa yvwpi- 
p,a)V yoveov, 'HpaKXeiBrjv, rrpoe^eXdaavra ru> 
irXoiw vavs ' Arr ikt) Bia>Kovo~a KareXdfifiave. 
Belaa<; Be irepl avrw UoWt^o^ 6 Oeio? dvreXavvei 
BeKa rpirjpeaiv wv rjpx ev ' °* dXXoi irepl rov 
TloXXl^ov <f>o/3i]0evre<; coaavra}? uvj'jyoiro. koi 
vavp,a-)(ia<; io~xvpa$ yevop,evt]<i ev'iKrjcrav oi Svpc - 
Kovaiot, Kai rbv Rvpv/jUBovra 7roXXa>v p.er dKXov 
8ii(p8etpav. 

3 *llv ovv ovKeri fiiveiv dvaaxera 'Adrjvaiois, 
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died a short time before. For indeed the sign from 
Heaven, as Philochorus observed, was not an ob- 
noxious one to fugitives, but rather very propitious ; 
concealment is just what deeds of fear need, whereas 
light is an enemy to them. And besides, men were 
wont to be on their guard against portents of sun 
and moon for three days only, as Autocleides has 
remarked in his "Exegetics" ; but Nicias persuade:! 
the Athenian? to wait for another full period of the 
moon, as if, forsooth, he did not see that the planet 
was restored to purity and splendour just as soon as 
she had passed beyond the region which was dark- 
ened and obscured by the earth. 

XXIV. Abandoning almost everything else, Nicias 
lay there sacrificing and divining until the enemy 
came up against him. With their land forces they 
laid siege to his walls and camp, and with their fleet 
they took possession of the harbour round about. 
Not only the men of Syracuse in their triremes, but 
even the striplings, on board of fishing smacks and 
skiffs, sailed up from every side with challenges and 
insults for the Athenians. To one of these, a boy of 
noble parentage, Heracleides by name, who had 
driven his boat well on before the rest, an Attic ship 
gave chase, and was like to capture him. But the 
boy's uncle, Pollichus, concerned for his safety, rowed 
out to his defence with the ten triremes which were 
under his orders, and then the other commanders, 
fearing in turn for the safety of Pollichus, likewise 
put out for the scene of action. A fierce sea fight 
was thus brought on, in which the Syracusans were 
victorious, and slew Eurymedon along with many 
others. 

Accordingly the Athenians could no longer endure 
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dXXa ra>v arparrjySiv Karefiocov ire^f} KeXevovret 
dva^wpeiv. teal yap oi %vpa/cov<noi viKijaavret 
evOvt eve<ppa^au Kai direKXeiaav rov Sce/cirXovv 
rod Xipevot- oi Bk irepl tov NiKiav rovro pJev 
ovk eireiOovro' Seivov yap rjv diroXLireiv oXKaSat 
re TroXXat Kai rpn'ipeit oXiyov apiOfiq) hiaKoaiav 
airo§eovo~a<i' epbfiifidaavTet Be ra>v ire^&v tov<; 
dptarovt zeal ra>v aKOvriarwv rovt dXKipLurdrovt 
iirXripuxrav eKarbv Kai 8e/ca rpi^peit' at yap 
aXXac rapacov evBeets r\aav. tov Be Xolttov 8%Xov 
earrjae irapa ddXaaaav 6 Nm'a?, eKXcircov to 
peya Grparoirehov koX ra reixv to. avvdirrovra 
7T/309 to 'Hpd/cXeiov, ware fir) redvKorcov rrjv 
eiffiapevrjv Ovalav rw 'HpaKXet rwv ^vpaKOvaiwv, 
Ovaai rore rout lepeit Kai arparTjyovt dvaftdvrat 
i')8r] 7rXt]povfx€vct)v rwv rpu')pwv. 

XXV. 'E7ret 5' oi p,dvT-ct rolt %vpaitovaioi<i 
dtrrfyyeiXav etc rwv iepwv XafnrporrjTa KaX vlkijv 
fir] Karap-)(opevoit /ia^?, dXX , dpvvop-evoit (*at 
yap tov 'HpatcXea rrdvrwv Kparelv dp,vvop£VOV 
Ka\ rrpoeTrc^ipovpevov), avfyOrjaav. 

'H Be vavpayla iroXv peyiarr) Kai Kaprepw- 
rdry] yevopevi], Kai firjSev eXdrrova rrddt] KaX 
Oopvfiovt irapaa^ovaa Tots dewpevoit »/ Tot? 
dywvi^opa'oit Bict rr/v iravrbt irr^SXeyfriv tov 
epyov iroiKiXat pueraftoXat Kai dirpoato kjjtovs iv 
oXiyw Xapfidvovrot, efiXaTrre rait avrwv irapa- 
aKevait ov)( ?]ttov rwv TroXepiwv rovt WOrjvmovt. 
ddpoait yap epdyovro rait vaval Kai ftapeiait 
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to remain there, but cried out loudly upon their 
generals and bade them withdraw by land ; for the 
Syracusans, immediately after their victory, had 
blocked up and shut off the mouth of the harbour. 
But Nicias could not consent to this. He said it 
would be a terrible thing to abandon so many trans- 
ports, and triremes almost two hundred in number. 
So he embarked the best of his infantry and the most 
efficient of his javelineers to man a hundred and ten 
triremes ; the rest lacked oars. Then he stationed 
the remainder of his army along the shore of the 
harbour, abandoning his main camp and the walls 
which connected it with the Heracleum. And so it 
was that the Syracusans, who had so long been 
unable to offer their customary sacrifice to Heracles, 
offered it then, priests and generals going up to the 
temple for this purpose while their triremes were 
a-manning. 

XXV. Presently their diviners announced to the 
Syracusans that the sacrifices indicated a splendid 
victory for them if only they did not begin the fight- 
ing, but acted on the defensive. Heracles also, they 
said, always won the day because he acted on the 
defensive and suffered himself to be attacked first. 
Thus encouraged, they put out from shore. 

This proved the greatest and hottest sea fight they 
had yet made, and roused as many tumultuous emo- 
tions in those who were mere spectators as in those 
who did the fighting, because the whole action was 
in plain sight, and took on shifts and turns which 
were varied, unexpected, and sudden. Their own 
equipment wrought the Athenians no less harm than 
did that of their enemy ; for they fought against light 
and nimble ships, which bore down upon them 
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7T/309 Kov<$>a<i aWaxoOev a\Xa? eirt^epofiepat, koI 
fiaWofievot \iOot? ofioiav e^ovai tt)p TrXrjyrjp 
irapray^odep avTefiaWov a/covriois zeal TO^eufiaacv, 
o)v 6 <ra\o9 ri/v evQvj3o\lav Bieo"rpe<\>ep, ware firj 
TrdvTa icar al^fiijv Trpoo~<$>epecr6ai. ravra B 
"AplcrTwv 6 Kopivdio? /evfiepvijT7]<; eBtBage rov$ 
^vpa/covo-lov?, /ecu irapa t*)P nafflv avTtjv dycovt- 
£6p,evo<; irpo0v/ico<; eireaev ijBi] Kpaiovvra>v to>p 
Svpa/covcricop. 
3 revofiivq? Be fieydXrjs TpoTrr}? koX (f>dopa<;, fj 
fiev Kara Oakacraav <j>uyr} rot? 'A0r)vaioi<; airo- 
k€kottto' ya\eirr)P Be icai Bid 7*7? rr)v aoarrjpiav 
6pb)vre<i ovre vav<; d<f>e\/copra<; eyyvdep en tou? 
iroken'iovi ixcoXvov ovre vetcp&v ■prrjaav dvaipecriv, 
are By rfj<; eiceivwv dra^ia? rt]P ra>p . vocrovmav 
kcCl .rerpoofiepoop dirokeityiv olicrporepap ovaav 

Be 

€7wrova)Tepou<; yyovfievoi, fierd irXeiovwv kclk6>v 
iirl ravrb TrdvTwt d(f>c^ofievov<; reXo?. 

XXVI. 'ClpfiTjfievcov 5' avTOiv diraipeiv Bid 
vvktos 01 /xev irepX top VvXittttov, opcopres £p 
dvcrlais teal ttotoi? Tou? XvpaKovcrlow; Bid re rijv 
viki]v kcCi tt]v eoprrjp ovTas, ovre ireicreip ovre 
fiidaeadai rrpocreBoKcop dpaardprat yBrj 7rpoo-<f>4- 
peadai rots Tro\ep.loi<; dtriovatp, 'KpfiOKpdrr}<; 5* 
aura? d(j>' eavrov avidels eirl top Ni/aav drrd-n^p, 
2 €7refiyp-e Tipas rwp eraipcop 77/30? avrop, air eiceL- 
p(op fiep ijKeip tu)p dvBpoiP (j>do-/copra<;, 61 Kal trpd- 
repop elcoOeaap tcpv(f>a ru> Nt/a'a BiaXeyeaOai, 
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from different directions at once, while their own 
were heavy and clumsy and all crowded together. 
Besides, they were bombarded with stones, whose 
blow is just as effective however they light ; whereas 
they could only reply with javelins and arrows, 
whose proper cast was disturbed by the tossing 
water, so that they did not all fly head on to their 
mark. This method of fighting was taught the 
Syracusans by Ariston the Corinthian captain, who 
fought zealously while the battle lasted, only to fall 
just as the Syracusans were victorious. 

The Athenians suffered such great rout and loss 
that they were cut off from flight by sea. Even by 
land they saw that their salvation was a difficult 
matter, so that they neither tried to hinder the 
enemy from towing away their ships under their very 
eyes, nor did they ask the privilege of taking up 
their dead. These, forsooth, could go unburied ; the 
survivors were confronted with a more pitiful sight 
in the abandonment of their sick and wounded, and 
thought themselves more wretched still than their 
dead, since they were sure to come with more 
sorrows than they to the same end after all. 

XXVI. They purposed to set out during the night, 
and Gylippus, who saw that the Syracusans were 
given over to sacrificial revels because of their victory 
and their festival of Heracles, despaired of persuad- 
ing or compelling them to rise up from their pleasures 
at once and attack their enemy as he departed. But 
Hermocrates, all on his own account, concocted a 
trick to put upon Nicias, and sent certain com- 
panions to him with assurances that they were come 
from those men who before this had often held secret 
conferences with him. They advised Nicias not to 
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Trapaivovvras Be firj iropevecrOai Bid "7-779 vvkto<;, 
&>9 twv ^vpaKovaicov eveBpa<; ireTToir)p.evwv avrois 
Kal tt poKaTeyovTwv Ta? irapoBovs. tovtw Be 
KaTacrTpaTrfyrjOei^ 6 Ni/cta? virefievev a yp-evBSx; 
eBeiaev vtto twv iroXepiiwv dXr)6w<t iradeiv. 

3 TrpoeXdovret jap dp! rjfiepa Ta? Bva-^wpias twv 
6Bwv KareXafiov Kal ra? Biaftdaeis twv iroTayuwv 
direTe'iyiaav Ta? Te ye^vpas aTri/co^jrav, iv Be 
T049 ofiakols koX TreBivois rovs 'nrirei<; era^av, 
ware fir)8iva XeXei(pOai rot? ' A0i]vaioi<; tottov 
afiaxel irpoeXOelv. 

Ol Be Kal T7)v rjfiepav €K€lvt}v koX ttjv vvktcl 
ttjv erepav iiupelvavTes iiropevovTO KXav0p.w 
koX bXo^tvppiw, KaQditep e'/e iraTpLBos, ov TroXefuas, 
avMrrdfievoL, Bid t<Z9 diroplas twv dvayKaiwv 
koX ra? diroXeiyjrei^ twv dBvvaTwv <f>lXwv Kal 
avvi]6wv, op,w<; ra irapovra kokcl K0v<f>6r€pa twv 

4 TrpoaBo/cwfiivcov vofil^ovTes elvai. ttoXXwv Be 
Beivwv iv tw arpaToireSfp (f>atvop.ivwv, ovBev r)v 
oiKTporepov axnov N/Aaov Oeapa, K€KaKwp,£vov 
piev virb t?;9 doOeveias, avvecrTaXpLevov Be Trap' 
d^iav ei? dvayKalav Blanav Kal ra fiiKporara 
twv i<poBlwv et? to awp,a ttoXXwv Bid tt)v vbaov 
BeopLevov, TrpaTTOvros Be p.er dppwaiLa<i Kal 
KapTepovvTos d ttoXXoI twv ippwfievwv fioXi? 
virep.evov, Kara(f)avov<; Be irdcriv ovtos ov 81 avTov 
ovBe tw (piXoyjrv^elv T049 ttovois ififievovros, dXXd 

5 81 ixeLvov; ttjv eXirl8a p.rj irpoiefievov. Kal yap 
64*9 BaKpva Kal oBvpfiovs twv dXXcov vito (f>6/3ov 
Kal \v7T7)<; TpeiropLevwv, ixeivos, ei iroTe fSiaaOeLrj 
tovto iroirjcrai, BrjXos rjv to alcr^pbv Kal to a/cXee9 
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set out during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had laid snares for him and preoccupied the ways of 
escape. Nicias was completelyoutgeneralled by this 
trick, and so ended by suffering in very truth at the 
hands of his enemies what their lies had made him 
fear. For the Syracusans set forth at break of day, 
occupied the difficult points in the roads, fortified the 
river fords, cut away the bridges, and posted their 
cavalry in the smooth open spaces, so that no spot 
was left where the Athenians could go forward with- 
out fighting. 

They waited therefore all that day and the follow- 
ing night, and then set out, for all the world as 
though they were quitting their native city and not 
an enemy's country, with wailings and lamentations 
at their lack of the necessaries of life and their 
enforced abandonment of helpless friends and com- 
rades. And yet they regarded these present sorrows 
as lighter than those which they must expect to 
come. Many were the fearful scenes in the camp, 
but the most pitiful sight of all was Nicias himself, 
undone by his sickness, and reduced, as he little 
deserved, to a scanty diet, and to the smallest supply 
of those personal comforts whereof he stood so much 
in need because of his disease. And yet, for all his 
weakness, he persisted in doing what many of the 
strong could barely endure, and all saw plainly that 
it was not for his own sake or for any mere love of 
life that he was faithful to his tasks, but that for 
their sakes he would not give up hope. The rest, 
for very fear and distress, had recourse to lamenta- 
tions and tears ; but whenever he was driven to this 
pass, it was plainly because he was contrasting the 
shameful dishonour to which his expedition had now 
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•7-779 <npaTHa<? dva\oyi£6p,evo<; Trpbs to fiiyeOo? 
Kai tt)V Bogav wv rfkiTL^e fcaropdoocretv. 

Ov fxovov 8' avTOv rrjv 6-^rtv opcovre?, aXkh na\ 
tcov \6y<ov p,v7)/j.ovevovTe<; /ecu tcov irapaiveaewy 
a? eiroirjaaro kcoXvcov tov eKirkovv, en fiaWov 
ivofii^ov ara^/ft)? TaXatircopelv' Kai 7T/90? to? i/c 
6eo)v ekirLhas d0up,eo<; el^ov, ivvoovvres co? dvr)p 
deo<f>i\r)<> Kai iroWa koX fieyaXa \ap.irpvvdp.evo<t 
717309 to delov ou8evb<; eTTieiKecrTepq tv^tj ypr\Tai 
tcov KaKiarcav ev tco arpaTeufian Kai raireivo- 
rdrcov. 

XXVII. Ov firjp a\\' o ye Ni«ta9 iireiparo 
Kai <}>covfj Kai 7rpo<Ta>7r(p Kai Be^icocrei Kpe'iTTtov 
opaadai rcov Beivoov. koX irapa iraadv ye Tt)v 
iropelav e<£' yj/uepas oktco /3a\\6p,evo(; xal rpav- 
fiari^ofievo 1 ; virb tcov iro\ep,ioov dr\TTt\TOv i<f>v\arTe 
ttjv avv ai/T(p 8vvap.iv, axP L ov ^poaOevr)*; ed\co 541 
Kai to p£T eKeivov arpdrevpLa, irepl ttjv IloXv- 
fypXeiov avkrjv ev tw Biapd^eaOai Kai virokevTre- 
adai KVKkwdev. avTos Be Arjp.ocrOei'T)^ <nracrd- 
p,evos to £i<£o9 eTrXrjge piev eavTov, ov p,r)v dirk- 
Oave, Ta%v twv 7ro\ep.Lcov irepiayovTCOv Kai 
avKXafiovTcov avTov. 

'129 Be T&j N i Kict 7rpocre\daavTe<; e<f>pa£ov oi 
SvpaKovaioL Kai 7rep.yjra<; 'nrireas eyvco tt)v eKeivov 
tov o~TpaT€vfjLaTO$ aXcocriv, rj^Lov cneiaaaQai irpbs 
tov YvKittttov, o7T&)9 ucfrtbai T01/9 ' A9 i)vaiov<i eK 
^tAfeXt'a? op.t)pa XaftovTes vnep twv ^prjpaTcov 
oaa ^vpaKovaloi<i dvdXcoro tt/jo9 tov 7r6X.ep.ov* 
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come with the great and glorious successes which he 
had hoped to. achieve. 

Besides, it was not merely the sight of him now, 
but also the memory of the arguments and exhorta- 
tions with which he had once tried to prevent the 
sailing of the expedition, that led men to think him 
all the more unworthy to suffer such hardships now ; 
arid they had no courage to hope for aid from the 
gods when they reflected that a man so devout as he, 
and one who had performed so many great and 
splendid religious services, now met with no seemlier 
fortune than the basest and most obscure man in his 
army.' 

XXVII. However, it was this very Nicias who 
tried, both by words and looks and kindly manner, 
to show himself superior to his dreadful lot. And 
during all the march which he conducted for eight 
successive days, 1 though suffering from the missiles of 
the enemy, he yet succeeded in keeping his own 
forces from defeat, until Demosthenes and his de- 
tachment of the army were captured. These fell 
behind as they fought their way along, and were 
surrounded on the homestead of Polyzelus. Demos- 
thenes himself drew his sword and gave himself a 
thrust ; he did not, however, succeed in killing 
himself, since the enemy quickly closed in upon him 
and seized him. 

When the Syracusans rode up and told Nicias of 
this.disaster, he first sent horsemen to make certain 
that the force of Demosthenes was really taken, and 
then proposed to Gylippus a truce permitting the 
Athenians to depart from Sicily after giving hostages 
to the Syracusans for all the moneys which they had 

1 Minutely described, day by day, in Thuc. vii. 78-85. 
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3 oi ov rrpoaeiyov, dWd 777309 vftpiv xal /ier 
0/37779 diretXovvre*; xal \01Bopovvres efiaWov rjBt] 
irdvrwv eV8e&>9 eyovra rojv dvayxaituv. ov firjv 
dXka xal tt]v vvxra Biexaprepjjae xal ttjv €tti- 
ovaav rifiepav irporjet fiaWofievos 777369 rov 
' Kaivapov norafiov. exet Be to 1)9 pev oi iro\epxoi 
o~uveveyx6vre<; eveaeiaav ei$ to peWpov, oi Be 

4 (pddvovres vtto Biyjrovs eppiirrov eavrovs' xal 
7rXeto"T09 evravda /xopos rjv xal caporaros ev rep 
irorap.w mvbvrvsv apu xal a^arropevotv, ayjpi 
Nt/cta9 rvXiTTTTW rrpoaireawv elirev ""EXe09 
vp,a<>, 2> Yvkiinre, Xa/3era> vixwvras, ep.ov fiev 
p.7)Bei<i, 09 irrl rr]\ixavrai<; evrvyicus ovopa xal 
Bo^av eo")(pv, rwv 5' aXXwv 'AOtjvol^ov, evvor\- 
Oevras on xocval p.ev ai rv^ai rov 7ro\ep,ov, 
p^rpici)<; aural? xal irpaw? e~)(jpr\o~avro ev oh 
evTV%ovv 'AOrjvaioi 777309 vpas" 

5 ToLavra rov Nixiov \eyovro<; eirade fiev rt xal 
777369 tt)V oyfrcv avTOv tcai 777309 T069 X070U9 0 
Tv\nnro<;' fjBei yap T069 AaxeBaip,oviov<; ev rre- 
rrov66ra<; irjT avrov rrepl Tav yevop.eva<i Bia\vo~ei<i' 
p.eya B* rjyelro 77/309 Bo^av el faunas drraydyot 
tou9 dvriarparjjyov;. Bcb rov je Nixiav dva\a- 
/3a>v eOdppvve xal rov? d\\ov<; faypelv Trapijy- 
yei,\e. fipaBetw; Be rov irapayyeXputros Biixvov- 
p,evov 7ro\\q> rwv (povevOevrcov eXdrroves oi 
BiaacoOevres eyevovro' xairoi rroWol BiexXdrrrjaav 
virb rwv arparcwrwv. 

G T069 Be (Pavepws eaXwxoras d9poio~avre<; ra 
pev xdWiara xal fieyiara BevBpa ro>v irepl rbi> 
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expended on the war. But they would not entertain 
the proposal. Nay, with insolent rage they reviled 
and insulted him, and kept pelting him with missiles, 
destitute as he was of all the necessaries of life. 
However, through that night and the following day 
he managed to hold out, and finally came, under 
constant fire, to the river Asinarus. There some of 
his men were crowded along by the enemy and 
thrust into the stream, while others, in advance of 
pursuit, were impelled by their thirst to cast them- 
selves in, and an exceeding great and savage carnage 
raged in the river itself, men being butchered as they 
drank. At last Nicias fell down at the feet of 
Gylippus and cried : " Have pity, Gylippus, now that 
you are victorious, not on me at all, though my great 
successes have brought me name and fame, but on 
the rest of these Athenians. Remember that the 
fortunes of war are common to all, and that the 
Athenians, when they were in good fortune, used 
it with moderation and gentleness toward you." 

So spake Nicias, and Gylippus felt some compunc- 
tion, both at the sight of him, and at what he said. 
For he knew that the Lacedaemonians had been well 
treated by him when the peace was made, and, 
besides, he thought it would increase his own fame 
if he should bring home alive the generals who had 
opposed him. Therefore he raised Nicias up, gave 
him words of cheer, and issued command to take the 
rest of his men alive. But the command made its 
way slowly along, so that the spared were far fewer 
than the slain. And yet many were stolen and 
hidden away by the soldiery. 

The public prisoners were collected together, the 
fairest and tallest trees along the river bank were 
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TTOTdfiov dveSrja-av al^fiaXd>Toi<t iravoTrXLais, 
e<TT€(f>ava)fi€Voi 8k avrol /cat koc fir/a avre<; tow 1 
ittttov? hiaTrpeirais, xeipavTes 8k tow tcjv iroXe- 
fiicov elarjXavvov et? ttjv ttoXiv, dycova XafiTrpoTa- 
tov jiiv" \L\\rive<i tt pbs" YLXXr)va<; rjycoviaavTo /cat 
vLkt}V TeXecoTaTrfv /c/jaVet irXeLaT(p koX poop, 
fieylo~TTj irpo6vpla<i /cat dpeTrj? KaTcopOtoteoTe^. 

XXVIII. 'E/c/cX^c/a? 8k iravhrmov Svpa/cov- 
aioiv /cat tcov avfifid^cov yevofievrj*;, JLvpvfc\i]<> 6 
Zrjfxaywybs eypatye Trpu>TOV p,kv ttjv rj/xepav iv y 
tov Ni/ciav eXafSov, lepav e^etv, Ovovras /cat 
o")(p\d%ovTa<i epycov, y Aaivaplav ttjv iopTtjv dirb 
tov TTOTdfiov Ka\ovvTa<; m i)p.epa 8' rjv T€Tpd<; 
<$>6Lvomo<i tov Kapveiov p,rjv6<i, bv 'AOrjvaloi 
3 WleTayeiTviaiva irpoaayopevovar tcov 8' 'A0rj- 
vaLoov tow p*v oiK€Ta.t d7ro86o~6ai koX tow dXXov<; 
avfifidj(ov<;, avTow 8k /cat toi>? dirb St/ceAta? 
(ppovpeiv ifi/3a\6vTa<; et? tol? XaTopLas, TrXrjv tcov 
GTpaTrjycov, i/ceivovs 8k diroKTeivai. 

TavTa Trpoa8exofi€VQ)v tcov Xvpa/covaicov, 

'EpflOKpaTT)? fieP €ITTQ)V OTl TOV VIKVLV KpeiTTOV 

cctti to /caXai? ^prjcrdai tt) vlkt), ov /i£T/3t<u9 
idopvfSrjdrj, TvXnrnov 8k tow aTpaTrjyow tcov 
' AOrjvaicov igatTOvpevov £<wi>Ta? dyayelv AaxeSai- 
pjovLois v/3pi£ovT€<i i)8r) TOi? evTV%i]fiao~iv oi 
3 Xvpa/covcrioi /ca/ceo? eXeynv, aXXco<; tc kcu irapd 
tov rroXepov avTov tt)v TpayyTr]Ta /cat to Aa/cco- 
vlkov t?}<? eTTiaTaaias ov pa8ico<; eV^vo^OTe?, a>9 8k 

1 t#u» supplied by Coraes aud B«kker. 
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hung with the captured suits of armour, and then 
the victors crowned themselves with wreaths, adorned 
their own horses splendidly while they sheared and 
cropped the horses of their conquered foes, and so 
marched into the city. They had brought to suc- 
cessful end a struggle which was the most brilliant 
ever made by Hellenes against Hellenes, and had 
won the completest of victories by the most over- 
whelming and impetuous display of zeal and valour. 

XXVIJI. At a general assembly of the Syracusans 
and their allies, Eurycles, the popular leader, brought 
in a motion, first, that the day on which they 
had taken Nicias be made a holy day, with sacrifices 
and abstention from labour, and that the festival be 
called Asinaria, from the river Asinarus (the day 
was the twenty-sixth of the month Carneius, which 
the Athenians call Metageitnion) ; and second, that 
the serving men of the Athenians and their imme- 
diate allies be sold into slavery, while the freemen 
and the Sicilian Hellenes who had joined them be 
cast into the stone quarries for watch and ward, — all 
except the generals, who should be put to death. 

These propositions were adopted by the Syracusans. 
When Hermocrates protested that there was some- 
thing better than victory, to wit, a noble use of 
victory, he was met with a tumult of disapproval ; 
and when Gylippus demanded the Athenian generals 
as his prize, that he might take them alive to the 
Lacedaemonians, the Syracusans, now grown insolent 
with their good fortune, abused him roundly. They 
were the more ready to do this because, all through 
the war, they had found it hard to put up with his 
harshness and the Laconian style with which he 
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Ttpat6<; <f>ij(7i, teal fiiKpoXoylav rcva. icai irXeov- 54 
e%Lav /caTeyvtotcore*;, appa>ari]fia irarp&ov, i<f>* c5 
Kal K.XeavBpiBt]<; 6 iraTr^p avrov Bcopcov dXoi><; 
e<f>vye, Kal o5to9 auTO?, airb tcov ^cXiwv TaXdvrwv 
h AvaavBpos €7rep.yfrev et? ^.irdpr'qv vfeXofievo? 
Tpid/covTa Kal Kpvxfra? virb tov opo<f>ov t^9 oi'/aa?, 
elra fir}vvdel<i, ata^iara irdvrwv &%€TT€<t€v. dXXa 
ravra fiev iv t<5 AvadvBpov /3i<p paXXov BirjKpl- 
j3a)Tai. 

4 Ar\puoad kvr\v Be Kal Ni/a'ai> diroQavsiv Tifiatos 
ov <f>T}<Tiv virb XvpaKovaittiv KekeuaOiwas, a>9 
<t>iXiaTO<; eypa^jre Kal SovkvBlBt)<;, dXX' 'EpfioKpd- 
TOf9 TrefiyfravTos, ere t^9 iKKXijo-la*; avvecrTcocrTjs, 
Kal Bi evb<; twv (ftvXaKcov napevrcov avrov<; Bi 
avTcov dirodavelv ra fiivroi awpaia irpbs rat9 
nvXais €K/3Xr}divTa K€io0at <f)av€pa rot9 Beopiivots 

5 toO 6edfj.aTO<{. irvvQdvopai Be ^XP l v ^ v * v 
%vpaKovaai<; do-iriBa K€ipLevrjv 777909 iepa> BeiKvv- 
adai, Niklov fxev Xeyop,ivrjv t yjpvcrov B\ Kal 
7rop(f)Vpa<; ev 7T&)9 777309 d\Xr]Xa pbCfiiyfiivav Bi 
v<pi]<; <rvyK€KpoTr)fi€vrjv. 

XXIX. T(ov B' 'Adrjvalcov ol pAv rrXelaroi 
Bie<f>6dp7]crav iv rafr XaTO/j.lat<; virb vocrou Kal 
BiaiTT)? 7rovrjpd<i, 649 ripkpav kKdair\v KOTvXa? Bvo 
KpiQtav Xap,{3dvovre<; Kal p.Lav vBaTO?, ovk oXiyoi 
6" i-TTpdOrjaav BiaKXairivTes 17 Kal BiaXadovres a>? 
OLKerai. Kal toutoi/9 &>9 oiKeras incoXovVy <tti£ov- 
T69 ittttov ei9 to p,irco7rov dXX' 7]<rav 01 Kal tovto 
77730? rep BovXevetv v7rop,ivovre<i. 
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exercised his authority. Timaeus says, moreover, 
that they denounced his exceeding penuriousness 
and avarice, — an inherited infirmity, it would seem, 
since his father, Cleandridas, was convicted of taking 
bribes and had to flee his country. And Gylippus 
himself, for abstracting thirty talents from the 
thousand which Lysander had sent to Sparta, and 
hiding them in the roof of his house, — as an informer 
was prompt to show, — was banished in the deepest 
disgrace. But this has been told with more detail 
in my Life of Lysander. 1 

Timaeus denies that Demosthenes and Nicias were 
put to death by the orders of the Syracusans, as 
Philistus and Thucydides 2 state ; but rather, Hermo- 
crates sent word to them of the decision of the 
assembly while it was yet in session, and with the 
connivance of one of their guards they took their 
own lives. Their bodies, however, he says, were cast 
out at the prison door, and lay there in plain sight 
of all who craved the spectacle. And I learn that 
down to this day there is shown among the treasures 
of a temple in Syracuse a shield which is said to 
have been the shield of Nicias. It is a welded 
mosaic of gold and purple interwoven with rare skill. 

XXIX. Most of the Athenians perished in the 
stone quarries of disease and evil fare, their daily 
rations being a pint of barley meal and a half-pint of 
water ; but not a few were stolen away and sold 
into slavery, or succeeded in passing themselves off 
for serving men. These, when they were sold, were 
branded in the forehead with the mark of a horse, — 
yes, there were some freemen who actually suffered 
this indignity in addition to their servitude. 

1 Chapters xvi. f. 2 vii. SG, 2. 
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2 'Eftotfdei Be real tovtois y) t al8a> /cat to 
icoafiiov rj yap rfKevdepovvTO Termed)? rj Tip.cop.evoi 
irapep.(vov tois tceKTrjfihoK;. evioi 8k /cat Bi 
EvpnrLBrjv iaa)07jcrav. fidXiara yap, a>9 eoi/ce, tcov 
eVcTo? 'ILWrfvcov eiroOrjaav avrou ttjv p.ovaav oi 
TreplHitceXlav /eal fii/cpa tcov dcf)i/cvovp.4vcov i/cd- 
0"tot€ BeLypara koX yevpLara Kop,i£6vTCOv i/cjxav- 

.) 0dvovT€<> dyaTrrjTto'i pLereBiBocrav d\\i]\oi<;. totc 
yovv <j>aai tcov acoOevTcov oitcaBe av)(yov$ daird- 
aaadai tov EvpnriBrjv <pt\ocpp6vco<;, /cat Bii]- 
yetaOai tou? p,ev, otc BovXevovres dcpeLdrjcav i/c&i- 
Bd^avre<; oca tcov eiceivov 7roi7]p,dro)v ep,ep.vqvro, 

TOL»? 8', OTt TT\aV(bp,€VOl pLCTCL T7)V pM^T/V TpOCptfi 

real v8aro<t p,€TeXa/3ov tcov p.e\cov aaavTes. ov Bel 
8rj 6avp.d^eiv oti tov<; KaiWot>9 <paal ttKolov 
irpoacpepop.evov to?9 XipAcriv virb \rjCTpl8cov Bcco- 
KOfievov p,r). BixeaOat to irpcorov, aXX* direlpyew, 
etra p,evroc BiairvvOavopevovs el yivcba/covaiv 
aapbara tcov EvpiiriBov, cprjadvTcov eiceivcov, ovtco 
irapeivai koX tearayayeiv to irXolov. 

XXX. y A$r]vaioi<; Be tpaai ttjv trvpucpopav ov% 
rjiciara Bia rov dyyeXov d-nia-rov yevkaBai. gevo<; 
yap Tt?, a>9 eoi/cev, enrofias el< Yieipata teal Kadi- 
o-a? eiri Kovpelov, a>9 eyvcoKOTCov ijBij tcov 'A0tj- 
valcov Xoyovs iTroieiro irep\ tcov yeyovoTcov. 6 8k 
/covpevs aKOvaa<t, irplv aWovs wvvOdveaOai, Bpopxp 
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But- even these were helped by their restrained 
and. decorous bearing; some were speedily set free, 
and some remained with their masters in positions of 
honour. Some also were saved for the sake of 
Euripides. For the Sicilians, it would seem, more 
than any other Hellenes outside the home land, had 
a yearning fondness for his poetry. They were 
forever learning by heart the little specimens and 
morsels of it which visitors brought them from time 
to time, and imparting them to one another with 
fond delight. In the present case, at any rate, they 
say that many Athenians who reached home in safety 
greeted Euripides with affectionate hearts, and 
recounted to him, some that they had been set free 
from slavery for rehearsing what they remembered 
of his works ; and some that when they were roam- 
ing about after the final battle they had received 
food and drink for singing some of his choral hymns. 
Surely, then, one need not wonder at the story that 
the Caunians, when a vessel of theirs would have put 
in at the harbour of Syracuse to escape pursuit by 
pirates, were not admitted at first, but kept outside, 
until, on being asked if they knew any songs of 
Euripides, they declared that they did indeed, and 
were for this reason suffered to bring their vessel 
safely in. 

XXX. The Athenians, they say, put no faith in 
the first tidings of the calamity, most of all because 
of the messenger who brought them. A certain 
stranger, as it would seem, landed at the Piraeus, 
took a seat in a barber's shop, and began to discourse 
of what had happened as if the Athenians already 
knew all about it. The barber, on hearing this, 
before others learned of it, ran at the top of his 
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<rvvTelva<i et<? to ucttv kcu TrpoafiaXcbv to?? 
ap^pvaiv ev6v$ /car dyopdv ivefiaXe rbv Xoyov. 
2 eK7r\i')f;€a)<s Be koX rapa^t]<;, &>? et/co?, y€vop,£i>r)<;, ol 
fiev ap-)(ovT€<i i/cfeXrjalav avvayayovre^ elcnjyayov 
top avOpwirov &>? S' ip(0T(t>p£vo<; irap ov irvdoiro 
craves ovBev e7;\;e (f>pd^eiv, Sofa? \0y07r0t09 elvai 
Kal rapdrreiv ttjv ttoXiv, el<i tov rpo)(cv KaraZe- 
0el<f icrTpefiXovTO ttoXvv ypovov, ^ a)<? i^^jXdov ol 
to Trap kclkov, &>? eix €V > dirayyeWovres. ovtq) 
fioXis 0 Nt/aa? iTTicrrevdi) itaOtov a iroXXd/ct? 
uvToi<i Trpoelirev. 
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speed to the upper city, accosted the archons, and at 
once set the story going in the market place. Con- 
sternation and confusion reigned, naturally, and the 
archons convened an assembly and brought the man 
before it. But, on being asked from whom he had 
learned the matter, he was unable to give any clear 
answer, and so it was decided that he was a story- 
maker, and was trying to throw the city into an 
uproar. He was therefore fastened to the wheel 
and racked a long time, until messengers came with 
the actual facts of the whole disaster. So hard was 
it for the Athenians to believe that Nicias had 
suffered the fate which he had often foretold to 
them. 
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T. ISldp/cos Be K.pd(rao<; i)v TtfirjriKov /cal Opiaji- 5 
fti/cov Trarpos, €Tpd(f)ri 8' ev oliclq /xctcpa /xeTa 
Bvolv dBeXcpcov. ical toi? dbeX<f>oi<; avrov yt/i/at/ee? 
rjcrav en twv yovecov ^covrcov, ical navre^ eVt ttjv 
avrrjv e^olrcov rpdire^av, odev ov% fjKiara So/cei 
ical Sid rovro adxppwv /cal ytteTpto? <yevicrdai irepl 
rrjv BLairav. dirodavovros Be rod erepov twv 
dBeX<f>cov rfi yvvai/cl crvva>/cr)<T€ ical tou? iralBa<; 
e/celv)]<; ecr'xev, ovBevbs fjTTov ical irepl Tavra 
2 'Pw/jLatcDv euTa/CTOS yevofxevos. /cairoi irpomv icaO* 
ifkiicLav alriav ecr-^e Ai/civvla avvievat rcov 
'RaridBoiv fiia irapOevwv ical Biicrjv ecpiryev rj 
KiKivvla TIXcotlov two? Buokovtos. r\v Be irpo- 
dareiov avrr} icaXov, o fiovKofxevo*; Xafielv oXtyi)<; 
Ti/xi)$ 6 Kpdcrao<; /cal Sid rovro •npoaKeifievo'i del 
rfi yvvac/cl ical Oepaitevtov, ei? rrjv vnoyjriav eicelvr}v 
eveireae' ical rpoirov Tiva tt} $i\o7r\oim'a ttjv 
aliLav t% <f>0opas diroXvcrdfievos virb tcov Bitcaa- 
to)v d<\>el6ri. ttjv Be AiKivviav ovk dvrjtce Trpore- 
pov rj tov KT7)fiaTO<; tcparrfGai. 

II. 'Tcofialoi, [iev ovv Xejovat nnXXais dperai<; 
rov Kpdcraov icaic'iav fiovrjv eTTia-Kortjaai ttjv 
(piXmrXovTiav eoi/ce Be fi(a iraawv eppwfievearepa 
3U 
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I. Marcus Crassus was the son of a man who had 
been censor and had enjoyed a triumph ; but he was 
reared in a small house with two brothers. His 
brothers were married while their parents were still 
alive, and all shared the same table, which seems to 
have been the chief reason why Crassus was temper- 
ate and moderate in his manner of life. When one 
of his brothers died, Crassus took the widow to wife, 
and had his children by her, and in these relations 
also he lived as well-ordered a life as any Roman. 
And yet w#hen he was further on in years, he was 
accused of criminal intimacy with Licinia, one of 
the vestal virgins, and Licinia was formally prosecuted 
by a certain Plotius. Now Licinia was the owner 
of a pleasant villa in the suburbs which Crassus 
wished to get at a low price, and it was for this 
reason that he was forever hovering about the 
woman and paying his court to her, until he fell 
under the abominable suspicion. And in a way it 
was his avarice that absolved him from the charge of 
corrupting the vestal, and he was acquitted by the 
judges. But he did not let Licinia go until he had 
acquired her property. 

II. The Romans, it is true, say that the many 
virtues of Crassus were obscured by his sole vice of 
avarice ; and it is likely that the one vice which 
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tcov iv avTW Katciwv yevop,£v>) Ta<? aXXa? d/Mavpco- 
aai. T€Kfii]pia Be T/79 <pi\oTr\ovTia<; avrov pJkyiara 

TTOlOUVTdl TOV T6 TpblTOV TOV TTOpiaflOV KOI T»}9 

2 overlap to fieyeGos. TpiaKocrccov yap ov 7r\ei(o 
K€KTT)fievo<; iv dpXV tclXuvtcov, eiTa irapd ttjv 
VTrareLav diroOvaa^ pkv t£ 'Hpa/tXet rrjv BeKaTqv 
/cat tov Sfjfiov eo~ridca<;, Tpet9 Be p,i)va<; e/cdcrTco 
'Pcofiaicov atTijpecriov Ik tS>v avrov irapaa^cov, 
ofifos irpb t^? £7rl TldpOovs arpaTeias avrbs avrw 
6ep&vo<; i/c\oyicrfibv t?}? overlap evpev e/carbv 

3 raXdvTwv rifiij/jui 7rpo<? eirTaKio-^ikloc;. to Be 
ir\elo-Ta tovtcov, el Bel perd j3\ao~(pr}p,ia<; elirecv 
to aX?7^€?, iic iTvpb*; crvvrjyaye icaX iro\ep,ov, Ta?9 
/coivais drvyiai^ TrpoaoBq) rfj pey'io-Ty XPV~ 
adp,evo<;. 

"Ore yap 2uXXa9 eXcbv ttjv ttoXiv inroakei Ta<? 
ovo~ia<; twv dvyprjpevcov vir avrov, Xd(fivpa Kal 
vop,l%(0V Kal ovop,d£(ov, Kal ySovXo/Aei/09 oti vrXel- 
0-T015 Kal KpaiiaTOis TrpoaopopgaaOai to 01709, 

4 ovre Xapftdvwv ovt &>vovp,€vo<; direlne. 7r/)o? Be 
Tovrots 6pa>v t<z9 crvyyeveis Kal avvoiKow; T99 
'Pco/xt;? Krjpas ip,Trpr]crp,ov<i Kal crvvi^a-eii Sid 
/3dpo<i Kal TrXfjdos oiKoBop,ijp,dT(ov, iaveiro BovXovs 
dpyiTkKTOva<i Kal oiKoB6p,ov<;. cIt' e^wv tovtovs 
virep 7revTaKOO~Lov<; ovras, i^rjyopa^e ra Kaiopbeva 
Kal yenviwvra tois Katop,evoi<i, Bid <f>6j3ov Kal 
dBrp\6ri)ra rwv BeairoTwv air 0X47779 Tifirj<i 
7rpolep,€vcov t ware T779 'Pcbp,i]<; to Tr\eio~TOv pepo-> 

5 vir avrq> yeveaOai. toctovtovs Be KEKTqpivos 
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became stronger than all the others in him, weakened 
the rest. The chief proofs of his avarice are found 
in' the way he got his property and in the amount of 
it. For at the outset he was possessed of not more 
than three hundred talents ; 1 then during his consul- 
ship he sacrificed the tenth of his goods to Hercules, 
feasted the people, gave every Roman out of his own 
means enough to live on for three months, and still, 
when he made a private inventory of his property 
before his Parthian expedition, he found that it had 
a value of seventy-one hundred talents. The great 
est part of this, if one must tell the scandalous 
truth, he got together out of fire and war, making 
the public calamities his greatest source of revenue. 

For when Sulla took the city and sold the property 
of those whom he had put to death, considering 
it and calling it spoil of war, and wishing to defile 
with his crime as many and as influential men as he 
could, Crassus was never tired of accepting or of 
buying it. 2 And besides this, observing how natural 
and familiar at Rome were such fatalities as the 
conflagration and collapse of buildings, owing to their 
being too massive and close together, he proceeded 
to buy slaves who were architects and builders. 
Then, when he had over five hundred of these, he 
would buy houses that were afire, and houses which 
adjoined those that were afire, and these their 
owners would let go ' at a trifling price owing 
to their fear and uncertainty. In this way the 
largest part of Rome came into his possession. 
But though he owned so many artisans, he built 

1 Plutarch gives Greek values. The talent was a sum of 
money nearly equivalent to £240, or $1200, with many times 
the purchasing power of money to-day 2 Cf. chapter vi. 6. 
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t^vLTWi ovBev diKohofxriaev avr6<i rj tjjv iBiav 
oUlav, dX)C eXeye tou9 <f>iXoiKoB6fiov<; avrov? v<f>* 
eavT&v KaraXveaOai %<B/n9 dvraywvKnwv. ovtcov 
B* clvtg> irapLiroXXwv dpyvpeLwv, ttoXvti/j,7}tov Be 
Xcopas Kal tg>v ipya^ofievcov iv avrrj, O/M09 dv 779 
tfyijaaiTo fnjBev elvai Tavra irdvra 777309 ttjv tcov 

6 oIk€TO>V Tlfltfv TOCOVTOV^ €K€KT7)TO Koi TOLOVTOWi, 54 

t'.vayvcoaTas, viroy pa<f>el<;, upyvpoyvo)p,ova<i, BioiKt)- 
Ta?, rpcnrelZoKo/jLovs, avros iTTiaraTwv fiavOdvovai 
kcll trpoakyjuiv Kal BiBdo~K(ov kcu oX(o<} vofii^cov t5> 
Beairorrj 7rpocn']K€tv pdXiara rt]virepl tol»9 ot/cera? 
iiripLekeiav cu9 opyava efiyfrv)(a t^9 oiKOvofiiKr}*;. 

7 Kal tovto fiev 6p8a><; 6 Kpacrao*;, et7re/>, a>? 
eXeyev, -rjyelro rd /xev dXXa Bid tcov oiKerwv XPV m 
vai, toik; Be OLKeras Bl avrov Kvftepvdv tt)v yap 
OLKOvop.iKT)v iv dyfrv%oi<; 'XprjfiariaTiKTjv ovcav, iv 
dvdpdynois 7ro\iTiKr]v yiyvo/xevrjv opwfiev iieelvo Be 
ovk fv, to p,r}8eva vop-i^eiv /njBe (bdaiceiv elvai 
irXovcriov, 09 ov Bvvarai rpe<f>eiv dirb t^9 ovo~la<; 

S (npcnoTreBov (0 yap iroXep-o^ ov Teray/ieva airei- 
rai, /card rbv 'ApxiBap-ov, a>o~9 y 0 777309 iroXefiov 
7tXo0to9 aooiOT09), Kal ttoXv t?}9 NapLov yv<ofir]<; 
dirrjpTTjfievctx;. i/ceivos ydp, iirel /car dvBpa veifia*; 
€/cdaT(t> Be/ca Kal recrcrapa irXeOpa 77)9 eyvco 
irXeov iiri^r)TovvTa<;, "M770W9," £<f>V> "yevoiTO 
'Pco/ialcov 6\iyrjv rpyovfievos tt)v rpe<f>eiv dp- 
Kovaav." 
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no house for himself other than the one in which 
he lived ; indeed, he used to say that men who 
were fond of building were their own undoers, and 
needed no other foes. And though he owned 
numberless silver mines, and highly valuable tracts of 
land with the labourers upon them, nevertheless one 
might regard all this as nothing compared with the 
value of his slaves; so many and so capable were the 
slaves he possessed, — readers, amanuenses, silver- 
smiths, stewards, table-servants ; and he himself 
directed their education, and took part in it himself 
as a teacher, and, in a word, he thought that the 
chief duty of the master was to care for his slaves as 
the living implements of household management. 

And in this Crassus was right, if, as he Msed to 
say, he held that anything else was to be done for 
him by his slaves, but his slaves were to be governed 
by their master. For household management, as we 
see, is a branch of finance in so far as it deals with 
lifeless things ; but a branch of politics when it 
deals with men. 1 He was not right, however, in 
thinking, and in saying too, that no one was rich who 
could not support an army out of his substance ; for 
" war has no fixed rations," as King Achidamus said, 2 
and therefore the wealth requisite for war cannot be 
determined. Far different was the opinion of Marius, 
who said, after distributing to each of his veterans 
fourteen acres of land and discovering that they 
desired more, " May no Roman ever think that land 
too small which suffices to maintain him." 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Pol. i. 1253 b, 32. 

* Cf. Cleomenes xxvii. 1 ; Morals, 190 a ; 219 a. In Demos- 
thenes, xvii. 3, the saying is put in the mouth of "Crobylus," 
as Hegesippua the Athenian orator was familiarly called. 
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III. Ov firjp dWd Kal irepl £evov$ rjv <f>ikoTip,o<i 
o Kpdo~o~o$' dveaiKTO yap r) oltcia irdai, /cat rot? 
<f)l\oi<; eBdvei^ef dvev tokcov, d-rr^rei o° dirOTOfiw; 
rou y^pbvov irape\66vTo<i et? ov iBdvetcre, /cal to 
Trpoitca iroWcov ey'ivero tokwv eira^d eerie pov. iv 
Be to?? Belirvoif r) fiev K\r)<ri<; r/v &>9 to, 7roWd 
8i]/MOTiK7] /cat XawBrjs, r) B* evrekeia ttjv KaBapio- 
Trjra /cal rrjv <])i\o<f>poo~vvT)v r)BLova rov 7ro\v- 
reXovs eiX € - 

2 UatBeia<; Be rfj<; irepl \6yov fidXiara fiev to 
prjTopcKov /cal xpeiwBes elf 7ro\\ov<i r}<T/cr}cre, koX 
yev6p.evo<; Beivb<t elirelv ev Tol<t pLaXiara 'Pa>p.ato)v 
eTTtpeXeia /cal irov(p tou? evfyveo-rarowi imepe- 
fia\ev. ovBefiiav yap ovtoj BUijv <f>acrl pucpdv ov$ 
ev/caTa<f>p6vr)Tov yeveaffai irpof fjv dTrapda/cevo? 
rfkdev, aXXa ical Yiopunfiov TroXkd/u? OKVOVvrot 
/cal Kaiaapot e%avaarr\vai real K.iKepwvo<;, i/eeivos 
dveirXi'ipou ttjv avvrjyoplav. Kal Bid tovto p.dWov 

3 r/pea/cev d><; eViyueXj)? /cal ^orjOrj'TLKO'i. rjpeaKe Be 
Kal to irepl Ta9 Be%i(t)(rei<; ical ir po<Tayopev<rei<; 
(piXdvOpwirov aurov Kal BrjpojiKov. ovBevl yap 
outo)9 dirrjvTYjae Poifiaicov dSo^cp /cal Taireiva) 
K.pda<ro<; ov da-iraadp.evov ovk dvwrpocnjyopevcrev 
eg 6v6p.aro<;. \eyerai Be Kal iroXvpxiOt]? Ka9' 
icTTOpiav yeveadai, Kal ri Kal <j>i\oo-o(}>r}<rai toi? 
'ApiaroTeXouf Xoyoi? irpoaOepevof, o>v BiBdaKaXor 
el^ev A\e£avBpov, dvOpcoirov evKoXias Kal irpao- 
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III. However, Crassus was generous with stran- 
gers, for his house was open to all ; and he used to 
lend money to his friends without interest, but he 
would demand it back from the borrower relent- 
lessly when the time had expired, and so the gratuity 
of the loan was more burdensome than heavy 
interest. When he entertained at table, his invited 
guests were for the most part plebeians and men of 
the people, and the simplicity of the repast was 
combined with a neatness and good cheer which 
gave more pleasure than lavish expenditure. 

As for his literary pursuits, he cultivated chiefly 
the art of speaking which was of general service, 
and after making himself one of the most powerful 
speakers at Rome, his care and application enabled 
him to surpass those who were most gifted by nature. 
For there was no case, they say, however trifling and 
even contemptible it might be, which he undertook 
without preparation, but often, when Pompey and 
Caesar and Cicero were unwilling to plead, he would 
perform all the duties of an advocate. And on this 
account he became more popular than they, being 
esteemed a careful man, and one who was ready with 
his help. He pleased people also by the kindly and 
unaffected manner with which he clasped their 
hands and addressed them. For he never met a 
Roman so obscure and lowly that he did not return 
his greeting and call him by name. It is said also 
that he was well versed in history, and was some- 
thing of a philosopher withal, attaching himself to 
the doctrines of Aristotle, in which he had Alex- 
ander 1 as a teacher. This man gave proof of 

1 Perhaps Alexander Cornelius, surnamed Polyhistor, 
a contemporary of Sulla. 
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T77T09 diroBei^iv BlBovtcc ttjv 7rp6? Kpdcrcrov crwrj- 
4 Oeiav. ov yap rjv dirocp-qvao-dai pa8ia)<; jrorepov 
irpoarjXOev clvtw irevecrrepos rj irpoaeXdiov eyeveTO. 
fiovos yovv del tcov cpLXwv aura) crvva7ro8r)p,(ov 
cneyacrTpov eXdp.^avev efc ttjv 6B6v koI tout' 
eiraveXOcav airrjTetTo. dXXci 1 ravTa jxev varepov. 

IV. 'E7T€t Be KtWa9 /cat Mdpios /cpaTtjcravTes 
evdus rjaav evBrjXoi /caTiovres ovk eir ayaOw t?}? 
irarpiBos, eV dvacpeaei &' avri/cpw; /ecu oXiOpcp 
tS)v api'arcov, 01 p.ev eyKaTaXr)(p6evTe<; direOvrj- 
a/cov, otv r)V /cat 6 iratrip K.pdcraov /ca\ 6 
dBeX<j>6<;, auro? Be veo<; tov Travrdiracn to [lev 
avrl/ca Betvbv igecpvye, irdvTq Be TrepiftaX\6p.evoi> 
eavrbv aladavopevo<; /ecu /cvvTjyerovfievov vtto tcov 
Tvpdvvcov Toet9 </>t\ou9 dvaXa/Scov /cat Oepdirovras 
Be/ca, tdyei B' v7rep/3dXXovTt xpr)crdfievo<; et$ 'lftrj- 
piav ecpvye, yeyovto<; irdXai crTpari]yovvTO<i tov 

2 Trarpos avToOi /cat cfiiXous ire r iroLrip,evo<i. eiipcov Be 
ttuvtw; 7repiBeel<; /cat rrjv oip.6rr]Ta tijv Maptof 
/caddirep ecpearcoTOS avTOis TpepovTas, ovBevl 
yeveuQai cpavepbs eddppi]o~ev, a\V et? dypovs 5 
ep,j3a\<i)v irapaXiovs Ovlftiov Tla/cia/cov airrjXaiov 
e^ovra<; evp^eyedes, e/epv-yjrev eavrov. Trpbs 8k tov 
Ovtftiov eirefiyfrev eva BovXov diroireipd&pLevos, tjBt) 

3 /cat tcov icpoBlcov €7riXnr6vTcov. 6 BeOvt/3to<; ukov- 
cras rjcrOr) re creo^opevep /cat irv66p.evo<; to irXrjOo? 
tcov crl/v avra> /cat tov tottov at»T09 p>ev ovk rfkOev 

1 a\\d. Before this sentence the words <pfv rrjs vvofitvrit, 
ovSi T$)t> wtv'tav 6 rXJificvv abti<popov ijyoifitrot were early 
stricken from the text as a gloss {oh, the jxitience of the poor 
ftlhw ! foi his jiliUosophy did not regard poverty as a thing 
indifferent). 
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contentedness and meekness by his intimacy with 
Crassus ; for it is not easy to say whether he was 
poorer before or after his relations with his pupil. 
At any rate he was the only one of the friends of 
Crassus who always accompanied him when he went 
abroad, and then he would receive a cloak for the 
journey, which would be reclaimed on his return. 
But this was later on. 

IV. When Cinna and Marius got the upper hand, 1 
it war. at once apparent that they would re-enter 
the city not for the good of their country, but for 
the downright destruction and ruin of the nobles ; 
those who were caught were slain, and among thein 
were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus 
himself, being very young, escaped the immediate 
peril, but perceiving that he was surrounded on all 
sides by the huntsmen of the tyrants, he took with 
him three friends and ten servants and fled with 
exceeding speed into Spain, where he had been 
before, while his father was praetor there, and had 
made friends. But finding all men filled with fear 
and trembling at the cruelty of Marius as though he 
were close upon them, he had not the courage to 
present himself to any one. Instead, he plunged 
into some fields along the sea-shore belonging to 
Vibius Paciacus. In these there was a spacious cave, 
where he hid himself. However, since his provisions 
were now running low, and wishing to sound the 
man, he sent a slave to Vibius. But Vibius, on 
hearing the message, was delighted that Crassus had 
escaped, and after learning the number of his party 
and the place of their concealment, did not indeed 

1 In 87 B.C. Crassus was then not quite twenty years of 
age. 
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€t<? oyjriv, tov Be todv ^wplwv iTrirpoirov ttpoau- 
yaywv eyyvs eKekevae tcaO rjfiepav Belirvov ireTTOLrj- 

p,€VOV KOflL^etV, KoX TlQkvTCL TTapCL TYjV TTCTpaV 

direpyecrdai acto-rrfj Kal fir) TroXvirpayfiovetv 
p,ri$ i^erd^eiv, irpoenrtov iro\w7rpayp,ovovvTi 
OdvaTOV, crvp.irpa.TTOVTi Be. tovto marais i\ev- 
Qeplav. 

4 To Be a-nrjkaiQV ovk dirwOev fiev eari daXdcrarj^, 
Kprj/xvol Be irepl avTo o~vfi(f>ep6p.evoi Xcttttjv koi 
dcra<f>T} TTapavifiTrovaL Xavpav ayovaav eiaa>, 
TrapeXOovTi o° vyp-os re Oavp-aarbv avcnriiTTCLTai, 
Kal kclt evpos e^ec KoXnovs Bt dXXijXcov dvoiyo/ie- 

5 vow; fteyd\ai<; 7rept(pepeiai<;. dftoipei o° ovre vSaros 
ovt€ ^>o)T05, dWa 77/7777 p.ev rjhicrrov vdfiaro<; 
viroppel trapd tov /cpij/ivov, avTO(f)vei<; Be pcoyfwi 
rfjs irerpa 1 ; 17 p.dXio~Ta nTepi-nlixTei to <£a><> e^toOev 
vTroXap./3dvovo~i, Kal KaraXdfnrerat r)p.kpa<; to 
ywpinv. 6 o° eVro9 drjp dcnd\aKTO<; Kal KaOap6<;, 

TTVKVOTTJTl Ttjs TTCTpaS TO VOTepOV Kal UTTOTIJKOflS- 

vov eh ttjv Tri]y}]v eKTrie^ovcri]^. 

V. 'EvravOa Biarpifiovri Ttp Kpdo~o~rp ra eTTLTrj- 
Beia Ka0' T)fiepav ecpotra KOjiL^wv 6 dv0pco7ro<;, 
avrbs fiev ov% opwv eKelvovs oiiBe ytvwaKwv, vtt 
eKelvoiv Be KaBopai/xevos elBorwv koX irapa(f>vXaT- 
tovtwv tov Kaipov. rjv 6° a<f>0ova Kal Trpbs 
i)Bov/)V, ov fibvov xpeiav, iroiovfieva to, 7rpo9 to 
2 Belrrvov. eyvcoKei yap 0 OiV/9io<? dirda-rj <pi\o- 
<f>poo-vvr] depaireveiv tov Y^pdaaov, to ye Kal to 
tt)? <ypa<? eV vro Xafielv eirr}\6ev, &><? iravTUTraaL 
veavias eirj Kal ti Kal Tat? KaO' rfXiKiav fiBovais 
avTOv yapia-eov, enel Tt]v ye yjpelav uvayKalw 
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come in person to see them, but brought the overseer 
of the property near the place, and ordered him to 
bring a complete meal there every day, put it near 
the cliff, and then go away without a word ; he was 
not to meddle in the matter nor investigate it, and 
was threatened with death if he did meddle, and 
promised his freedom if he co-operated faithfully. 

The cave is not far away from the sea, and the 
cliffs which enclose it leave a small and indistinct 
path leading inside ; but when one has entered, it 
opens out to a wonderful height, and at the sides 
has recesses of great circumference opening into 
one another. There is no lack of water or of light, 
but a spring of purest flow issues from the base of 
the cliff, and natural fissures in the rock, where its 
edges join, admit the light from outside, so that in 
the day-time the place is bright. The air inside is 
dry and pure, owing to the thickness of the rock, 
which deflects all moisture and dripping water into 
the spring. 

V. Here Crassus lived, and day by day the man 
came with the provisions. He himself did not see 
the party of the cave, nor even know who they were, 
but he was seen by them, since they knew and were 
on the watch for the time of his coming. Now, the 
meals were abundant, and so prepared as to gratify 
the taste and not merely satisfy hunger. For Vibius 
had made up his mind to pay Crassus every sort of 
friendly attention, and it even occurred to him to 
consider the youth of his guest, that he was quite a 
young man, and that some provision must be made 
for the enjoyments appropriate to his years ; the 
mere supply of his wants he regarded as the work of 
one who rendered help under compulsion rather 
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fiaWov rj irpoOvfLws vTrovpyovvros elvai. Bvo Brj 
6epcnra.Lvlha.<i €V7rpeirei<; avakafiwv eftdBi^ev iirl 
TTjv daXaaaav. &>9 o° rfkdev eirl rbv roirov, 
Bei£a$ T?)f dvoBov eicekevev etcrw iropevecrdai Kai 

3 Oappeiv. oi Be 7repl rbv Kpdao-ov IBovTes Ttpoaepyo- 
yJevas eBeiaav Kara$>ave<i Kai yvcopifiov etrj to 
yuiplov uveKpivov ovv avrds tv fiovKovrai Kai 
rives elo~iv. &><? o" dxeKpivavro BeBiBayfievat 
BecFTTorriv fyjreiv evravOa Kpvirro/xevov, fia6u>v 6 
Kpacaos rov Ovifilov rrjv rrpbs avrbv iraiBidv 

4 /cat <f)iko<ppoo~vvr)v dve\a/3e ra<; it aiBio~ teas' Kai 
avvrjcrav avrw rbv Xoittov ^povov, a>v iBelro 
<f)pd£ovaat Kai BiayyeXXovcrai 717309 rov Ovtfiiov. 

TOVTCOV <f}1]0~i T7)V krkpaV T]Br) TT pea fSvT IV OVadV 6 

^aiveareXXas IBeiv avros, Kai 7roX\dKt<> aKovcai 
fiefivr)fievT]<; ravra Kai Bie^iovarjs TrpodvfiM*;. 

VI. O Be Kpdaaos oktco firjvas ovrto Biayaywi 
Kai BiaK\mreL<i, d/xa ra> irvdeaQai rrjv Ktvva 
reXevTTjv (pavepbs yevofievos, crvvBpap.6vrwv rrpbs 
avrbv ovk okLywv dvdpwirwv, e7riXe^d/J,€VO<; Bio")(i~ 
Xtovs Kai irevraKoaiov; eirrjpxero rds TroXeis' Kai 
fiLav ye Birjpiraae MaXa/c^i', J)? iroXXol yeypd- 
<f)a(Tiv, avrbv Be <f>ao~iv dpveio~6ai Kai Biafid- 
2 yeoQai ttoo? robs Xeyovras. ck rovrov avvaya- 
yo>v rrXoia Kai Biarrepdaas els Aifivijv dcpiKero 
Trpos' DslereXXov Yllov, evBo^ov dvBpa, avveiXo^ora 
arpariav ovk evKaracppovrjTov. ov iro\vv Be 
\pbvov evravOa irapefieivev, dXXd aracridaas r& 
MereWw rrpbs HvXXav airrjce, Kai avvrjv iv rois 
fi,'i\i<na rifiwfievos. iirel Be Biaftds els 'IraXlav 
6 ?,v\\as rrdvras eftovXero robs o~vv aitr& 
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than with ready zeal. So he took with him two 
comely female slaves and went down towards the 
sea. When he came to the place of the cave, he 
showed them the path up to it, and bade them go 
inside and fear nothing. When Crassus saw them 
approaching, he was afraid that the place had been 
discovered and was now known. He asked them, 
accordingly, who they were and what they wanted. 
They answered, as instructed, that they were in 
search of a master who was hidden there. Then 
Crassus understood the kindly joke which Vibius 
was playing upon him, and received the girls ; and 
they lived with him the rest of the time, carrying 
the necessary messages to Vibius. Fenestella 1 says 
that he saw one of these slaves himself, when she 
was now an old woman, and often heard her mention 
this episode and rehearse its details with zest. 

VI. Thus Crassus passed eight months in conceal- 
ment ; but as soon as he heard of Cinna's death, he 
disclosed himself. Many flocked to his standard, out 
of whom he selected twenty-five hundred men, and 
went about visiting the cities. One of these, 
Malaca, he plundered, as many writers testify, but 
they say that he himself denied the charge and 
quarrelled with those who affirmed it. After this 
he collected sailing vessels, crossed into Africa, and 
joined Metellus Pius, an illustrious man, who had 
got together a considerable army. However, he 
remained there no long time, but after dissension 
with Metellus set out and joined Sulla, with whom 
he stood in a position of special honour. But when 
Sulla crossed into Italy, he wished all the young 
men with him to take active part in the campaign, 

1 A Roman historian wbo nourished under Augustus. 
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veov<; e%eiv ivepyovs Kal 717309 aXXijv aXXov 
eVaTTe irpci^iv, airocn€W6fievo<; ei*9 Mapcrov? eVl 
orpa-nav 6 K/>ao-<ro9 fjret <f>v\afca<;' i) yap 

3 irdpoBos rjv irapa tou9 iroXeplov?. eiVovTO? 
Be tov ^LvXXa crvv opyfj Kal o~cf)6Bpa 717309 avTov, 
" aoi <fiv\atca<; tov Trareoa, tov dBeXcpov, 
Tou? <j>iXov<;, Toy? avyyeveit, cov Trapav6fJ,(o<; xal 
aBiKws avaipeOevTcov iya> 1 p^Tepxopxii tou<; 
</>oi>ei?," ovtco TraOcov ti Kal irapogvvdeh 6 
Kpucrao<; eidus i^rjXde, Kal Bid tcov 7ro\e/ucoz> 
(haafievo? eupwcnco? Bvvap.LV re av)(i>)]v i)0poicre 
Kal TcpoQvyuOV clvtov iv 7">t9 dywai t& XvXXa. 
irapel^v. 

4 'Att' i/ceivoiv Be twv irpd^ewv Xeyovaiv auTtp 
irpojTOv cyyevecrOai ttjv 717309 Uo/nrijlov wrkp Sof 99 
a/jLiWav Kal (f)iXoTip.lav. 6 yap Tlop.Trr)to<; ijXiKta. 
Te Xenrop-evos avTov Kal iraTpo*; yeyovoo? dBo^tj- 
<ravT0<i iv 'Pco/J-J] Kal fiicrr/d eVro? eo~x aTOV A*^ 0 " 0 ? 
vtto t&v iroXncov, iv eVeiWt9 rot? irpdypLaaiv 
i}~iXap,^e Kal Bie<{idvt] p.eya<;, <5<xt6 SvXXav, a 
irpeafivTepoi? Kal lcroTip.oi<i ov irdvv iroXXaKi? 
irupei'xev, vire^avlaTaaQai TrpociovTO*; avrov /cat 
K€(paXi}v uTTOKaXvirTeo-dai Kal it pocrenreiv avro- 

5 Kpdropa. TavTa BieKaie Kal irapca^vve tov Kpda- 
o~ov ovk aXoyeo? iXacraovpLevov. 

'E/i7retpta9 re yap ivBer)? )]v Kal t<x>v irpd^cwv 
a''TOv ttjv X^-P IV "-(pypovv ai avyyevels Ki]pe<i 
€7ri(f)ep6p£vai, (friXoKepBeia Kal p.iKpoXoyia. Kal 
yap ttoXcv 'Op,/3piKr)v TovBepTiav sXwv eBo%€ 

1 iya> the conjecture of Bryan, mentioned by inany 
editors with approval, and found in codex Matritonsis by 
(Jraux : fpyip actually. 
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and assigned different ones to different undertakings. 
Crassus, being sent out to raise a force among the 
Mars.i, asked for an escort, since his road would take 
him past the enemy. But Sulla was wroth, and said 
to him vehemently : "I give thee as an escort thy 
father, thy brother, thy friends, and thy kinsmen, 
who were illegally and unjustly put to death, and 
whose murderers I am pursuing." Thus rebuked 
and incited, Crassus set out at once, and forcing his 
way vigorously through the enemy, raised a con- 
siderable force, and showed himself an eager partisan 
of Sulla in his struggles. 

Out of these activities first arose, as they say, his 
ambitious rivalry with Pompey for distinction. For 
although Pompey was the younger man, and the 
son of a father who had been in ill repute at Rome 
and hated most bitterly by his fellow-citizens, still, 
in the events of this time his talents shone forth 
conspicuously, and he was seen to be great, so that 
Sulla paid him honours not very often accorded to 
men who were older and of equal rank with himself, 
rising at his approach, uncovering his head, and 
saluting him as Imperator. All this inflamed and 
goaded Crassus, although it was not without good 
reason that Sulla thus made less of him. 

For he was lacking in experience, and his achieve- 
ments were robbed of their favour by the innate 
curses of avarice and meanness which beset him. 
For instance, when he captured the Umbrian city of 
Tuder, it was believed that he appropriated to him- 
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irXelara tcov x.prip.d'TMV afyerepiaaaOai, kcu 8ie- 

6 ftXijOrj 7rpb<> ^.vXXav. dXX' ev ye rq> Trepl ttjv 
'Pwfirjv uycovi irdvrwv yevo/xevM fjueyiara . Kal 
Tekeinaiu) SuXXa? fiev f)TT7)6r], twv tear' avrbv 
wadevrwv zeal avvrpi{ievTi£>v, K.pdaao<; Be to 
Be^ibv /cepa? e^cav ivi/crjae Kal pkyjp 1 vvkto^ 
8ici)i;a<; tovs TToXefitou? eirep>yfre 7rpb<; "ZvXXav, 8ei- 
7rvov aircov rots err par mot at? zeal to Karup6(Ofia 
(Ppd^cov. iv Be tcu9 irpoypa<pal<; Kal Stjfievaeai 
irdXiv KaK<b$ rjKOvaev, (bvovp-evos ie Tififj? /3pa- 

7 %e/a9 yueyaXa irpdypuxra /cat 8a)pea<; aircov. iv Be 
BpeTTtoi? Xeyerac /cat Trpoypd^ai riva, ov SvXAa 
KeXevaavros, aXA,' errl ^prjpuxrLcp.Co, Bi o Kal 
"2vXXav Karayvovra irpo<; fiijdev ere "xprjadai 
8r)n6<Ttov avTW. /calroi Beivoraros rjv Kpaao-os 
Trdvrac dvdpd)7rov<; KoXaKela. /carepydaaadat, 
irdXiv 8' auro? vtco Travruiv Bia KoXaKela? evdXco- 
T09. iBiov Be tcdicelvo Trepl avTov Xeyerai, <piXo- 
/cepBeaTdTOV ovra fidXiara fiiaeiv kcu XotBopelv 

TOl>9 OflOlOV?. 

VII. 'Hvia Be UofiTrqios avrbv evr)p,epwv it 
rjyefiovlais Kal rrplv rj fiovXfjs fieTaXafielv dpiafi- 
ftevajv Kal "Sldyvos, oirep earl fieyas, vtto ro)v 
ttoXltwv dvayopevdeis. xai Trore Kal <f>^aavro<; 
tivos a>9 n.ofi7r?'fio<; Mdyvos Trpoaeici, yeXdaas 
2 r)pu)Tr\aev oirtjXi/cos. a7Toyi ov<; Be to?9 TroXefit/eols 
ejjicrcbcracrdac irpb<; eictlvov, u7re8vero TyviroXiretav, 
<rirov8at<; Kai avvi)yopiai<s Kal Bavetafwt? xal rut 
avpirapayyeXXeiv Kal avve^erd^eaOat Tot9 Beofie- 
vois ri rov Syjfxov KToofxevo^ 8vvap.iv dvrLiraXov 
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self most of the spoil, and charges to this effect were 
laid before Sulla. But in the struggle near Rome, 
which was the last and greatest of all, while Sulla 
was defeated and his army repulsed and shattered, 
Crassus was victorious with the right wing, 1 pursued 
the enemy till nightfall, and then sent to Sulla 
informing him of his success and asking supper for 
his soldiers. However, during the proscriptions and 
public confiscations which ensued, he got a bad name 
again, by purchasing great estates at a low price, 
and asking donations. It is said that in Bruttium 
he actually proscribed a man without Sulla's orders, 
merely to get his property, and that for this reason 
Sulla, who disapproved of his conduct, never em- 
ployed him again on public business. And yet 
Crassus was most expert in winning over all men by 
his flatteries; on the other hand, he himself was an 
easy prey to flattery from anybody. And this too 
is said to have been a peculiarity of his, that, most 
avaricious as he was himself, he particularly hated 
and abused those who were like him. 

VII. Now it vexed him that Pompey was successful 
in his campaigns, and celebrated a triumph before 
becoming a senator, and was called Magnus (that 
is, Great) by his fellow-citizens. And once when 
some one said : " Pompey the Great is coming," 
Crassus fell to laughing and asked : " How great is 
he?" Renouncing, therefore, all efforts to equal 
Pompey in military achievements, he plunged into 
politics, and by his zealous labours, his favours as 
advocate and money-lender, and his co-operation in 
all the solicitations and examinations which candi- 
dates for office had to make and undergo, he acquired 

1 Cf. Plutarch's Sulla, xxix. 5. 
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/cal ho%av § Uofi7njio<; et^ey dirb 7ro\\a>v ical 

3 fieydXwv cnpaTeiaiv. /cal Trpdy/xa avvkfiaivev 
avTOi<t ihiov. fiei^ov yap ijv uttovto*; ovofia rod 
Uop.7rr)iov teal Kparos iv tt} ttoXgi Bid Ta? arpa- 
Te/a9" irapu>v he 7roXXa/a9 yXaTrovro rov Kpda- 
aov, Sid rbv oy/cov koX to Trpoo~yrip,a rov fiiov 
(f>evya>v rd TrXrfirj /cat uvahvup,€vo<i i£ dyopds, /cal 
ra>v heop-lvccv 6\lyoi<i ko\ firj irdvv irpo9vp.w<i 
fiotjd&v, a>9 d/cfiaiorepav e%0£ ttjv hvvap.iv virep 

4 avrov %p<w/ievo9. 6 he K.pdacro<i ivheXe^^ to 
XprjaipLov ex^Jv koX airdvios ovk &v ovhe hvcrirpocT- 
0809, aXX' ev p,ecrai<; del rats (nrovhais dvaarpe- 
<f)6p.evo<;, T(p koivCo /cal (pi\av9p(oTr<p irepieyLvero 
T779 eicelvov aepLVorr/ros. adap-aro? he d^loafxa koX 
\6yov rretOco /cal rrpocToarrov %dpiv dycoybv 
dp,(f)OT€poi<> 0,0060)9 Trpoaelvai Xeyovcriv. 

5 Ov fxevroi 7T/309 eyOpav riva rbv Kpdccrov r) 54 
/ca/covoiav e^qvey/cev ovro<; 0 £?}Xo9, aXXa xal 
Yiop-irrjiw /cal Kaiaapi rtpM>p.evoi<; fiev vrrep avrbv 
r)X^ eT0 > T V ^ (piXoTipLia ravTT] hvcr/iiveiav r) 
/ca/coijdeiav ov avvrjirre' /calroi Kaicrap xnrb 
Xrjarcov aXou9 ev 'Ao~ta /cal cppovpovpievos dvefiorj- 
aev " 'H\i/C7]<;, a) Kpdcrcre, %apa9 diroXavcreis 

6 TTv96p.evo$ rrjv ep-rjv dXcoo~iv." «\X' vcrrepov ye 
<f)i\i/ca)<; aXX?7Xoi9 irpoaecpipovro' /cac rrore tw 
Kaicrapi p,eXXovri p,ev els 'I/Sriptav efyevai arpa- 
rrjycp, xprfp.ara 8' ovk €%ovri ra>v haveicrrcov 
emrreaovrcov /cal rfj<t 7rapaaxevij<i irriXap.j3avo- 
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an influence and a repute equal to that which Pompey 
possessed from his many and great expeditions. And 
the experience of each man was peculiar. For Pom- 
pey's name and power were greater in the city when 
he was away from it, owing to his campaigns ; but 
when he was at home, he was often less powerful 
than Crassus, because the pomp and circumstance of 
his life led him to shun crowds, retire from the forum, 
and render aid to a few only of those who asked it 
of him, end then with no great zest, that he might 
keep his influence the more unimpaired for use in 
his own behalf. But Crassus was continually ready 
with his services, was ever at hand and easy of 
access, and always took an active part in the enter- 
prises of the hour, and so by the universal kindness 
of his behaviour won the day over his rival's haughty 
bearing. But in dignity of person, persuasiveness of 
speech, and winning grace of feature, both were said 
to be alike gifted. 

However, this eager rivalry did not carry Crassus 
away into anything like hatred or malice ; he was 
merely vexed that Pompey and Caesar should be 
honoured above himself, but he did not associate this 
ambition of his with enmity or malevolence. It is 
true that once when Caesar had been captured by 
pirates in Asia and was held a close prisoner by 
them, 1 he exclaimed : " O Crassus, how great a 
pleasure wilt thou taste when thou hearest of my 
capture ! " But afterwards, at least, they were on 
friendly terms with one another, and once when 
Caesar was on the point of setting out for Spain as 
praetor, and had no money, and his creditors des- 
cended upon him and began to attach his outfit, 

1 See Plutarch's Caesar, chapter ii. 
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fiivatv 6 Kpdcrao<; ou irepielBev, o\V drrrjWa^ev 
v7ro@ei<; avrbv eyyvov rptd/covra real OKTafcocrlwv 

7 raXdvroov. icaOokov Be T779 'PcopLrj? ei9 rpels 
vevep,i)pevr]<i Bvvdpets, ttjv Tlofi7rr]tov, tt)v Kaiaa- 
po?, ttjv Kpdao-QV (Kdrcovos yap t) 86£a p,ei%a)v 
r]V tt}9 Bvvdpews, Kal to Oavp.a%6fj.evov ifKeov 
io~xyev), r) pev eprf>pa>v teal Kadearcoaa p^pls ev rjj 
TroXei Tiop-TTrjiov eOepdireve, to 6" 6£v tcai (pepopLe- 
vov per evxepeias raft Kat<rapo9 ekrrLaiv imj/co- 

8 \ov9ei, Kpdaao<; Be p,loo<; wv dpuj>orepai<; exprjro, 
Ka\ 7r\et<rra9 p£ra{io\d<i ev rfj iroXtreia p,eTaf3a\- 
\6p.evo<t ovre <£i'Xo9 rjv fUeftaios ovre avq/cearos 
e")(Qp6<;, aXXa paBlw^ /cal ^apcro? teal bpyiy; 
e^eirnrrev viro rov o-vp.(pepovro<;, ware 7roXXa/ct9 
aev dvdpoiiroiv, 7roXXaAa9 Be vopuwv ev okiym 
<f>av?ivat tS>v avrcov avv^yopo^ real dvrlBiK&t. 

9 tcrxve Be Kal ydpiri /cal <pof3w, <pof3a> 8* ov/c 
eXarrov. o yovv rrXelara rrpdyp-ara Trapaayyiv 
T019 fcaO' avrbv ap%ovcrc /cal Brjpaywyois, Llklivio^, 
7rpo9 rbv eiirbvra rl Btj puovov ov o-irap/irrei rbv 
Kpdcraov, aXXa 7raptrj<Ti, yoprov avrbv e%eiv 
e(f>rjaev eVl rov Keparos. elwQeiaav Be 'PwpMioc 
rbv Kvplrrovra rv>v f3owv vrrep rov <pvXdrreadai 
row evrvyxdvovras xpprw irepLeXlacreiv to Kepas. 

VIII. 'H Be rwv p,ovo pd^wv erravdaraai^ Kal 
Xei]\ao~ia tt/9 'lTaXia9, rjv oi 7roXXol ^rraprdiceiov 
iroXepov bvopd^ovaiv, dpfflv eXaj3ev e/c roiavTqs 
airlaf. AevrXov rivbs Jiandrov pLovopbuxovs ev 
\\airvy rpecpovros, wv oi -rroXXol TaXdrai Kal 
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Crassus did not leave him in the lurch, but freed 
him from embarrassment by making himself his 
surety for eight hundred and thirty talents. And 
when all Rome was divided into three powerful 
parties, that of Pompey, that of Caesar, and that of 
Crassus (for Cato's reputation was greater than his 
power, and men admired him more than they 
followed him), it was the thoughtful and con- 
servative part of the city which attached itself to 
Pompey, the violent and volatile part which supported 
the hopes of Caesar, while Crassus took a middle 
ground and drew from both. He made very many 
changes in his political views, and was neither a 
steadfast friend nor an implacable enemy, but readily 
abandoned both his favours and his resentments at 
the dictates of his interests, so that, frequently, 
within a short space of time, the same men and the 
same measures found in him both an advocate and 
an opponent. And he had great influence, both 
from the favours which he bestowed and the fear 
which he inspired, but more from the fear. At any 
rate, Sicinnius, who gave the greatest annoyance to 
the magistrates and popular leaders of his day, when 
asked why Crassus was the only one whom he let 
alone and did not worry, said that the man had hay 
on his horn. Now the Romans used to coil hay 
about the horn of an ox that gored, so that those 
who encountered it might be on their guard. 1 

VIII. The insurrection of the gladiators and their 
devastation of Italy, which is generally called the 
war of Spartacus/ 2 had its origin as follows. A 
certain Lentulus Batiatus had a school of gladiators 
at Capua, most of whom were Gauls and Thracians. 

1 Cf. foenum habet in cornu. Hor. Sat. i. 4, 34. 2 73-71 B.C. 
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©oa/ee? rjaav, e'f alritov ov TrovijpSiv, dW dBcKi'a 
tov irpiafiivov avveip-)(devTe<; vtt avdy/cr)? iirl t$> 

2 p^vop&yeiv, ifiovkevaavro pev BtaKoo-ioi <pevyeiv, 
ryevo/jLevy? Be p.rjvvo~e<ti<; oi vpoataOofievoc Kai 
^>ddo~avre<; byBorjKOvra Bveiv Beovres etc tivo<s 
oirraveLov KoiriBa<i dpdpevoi Kai o/SeXla/cov; 4£e- 
Tr7)8r)o-av, £vtv%6vt€<; Be Kara rrjv 6Bbv dpA^att 
07r\a Kopi%ovo~ai<; p,ovop,u%cov ei<? erepav ttoXlv 
d^qpiraaav Kai lOTiklaawro' Kai rotrov riva 
fcapTepbv KaTa\a/36vTe<; r)yep.bva<; ciXovto T/?ei?, 
tov wpwTOS rjv 'S.TrdpraKO?, dvrjp ®paf; rov No- 
paBiKov <yevov<i, ov p.6vov <\>pbvr\p,a p,eya xal piop.r)v 
e%(Bi>, aWa real avveaei Kai irpabrrjri rij<; TV\7]<i 

3 dp,eCvcov Kai tov yevov? 'EiX\.r]viK(t)T€po<;. rovrm 
Be \eyovaiv, ore irpwTOv eh 'Pwpurjv amo? VX^V> 
BpaKovra Koip.ctip.evto TrepnreTrkeypevov 4>avrjvaL 
7repl to Trpocrtoirov, j? yuvr) B' 6p,6(j)v\o<i ova a tov 
^irapraKov, p,avrtKr) Be Kai /eaVo^o? TOi? vepl 
rbv Aiovvaov bpyiaapLois, e<ppa%e to arjpelov elvai 
peydXr)*; Kai (poftepds irepl avrbv et? evrvxes 1 
tc'Xo? eo~op.evr}<; 8vvdp,e(ov rj Kai Tore avvr\v ai)7w 
Kai avvecpevye. 

IX. Kai TrpS)TOV p,ev tou<? €k Kairvr)? e > X06vra<; 
coadpuevoi Kai iroWtov ottXwv i7ri\a/36p,evoi iroXe- 
pio~Tr)pltov acrpLevoi, ravra pLeTe\dp,/3avoi', diroppl- 
yjravT€<; a><? aripa Kai fidpftapa ra rwv p,ovopd- 
X<0V' eirena KXwBlov o-Tpanjyov pera Tptayi- 
\lwv irepfyOevTos eK 'PcopLr)? Kai iroXiopKovvro*; 
avrovs ev opet p.lav e^ovTi Kai xa\e7T))v Kai 

1 *invX\s MSS. (including S), Coraes, and Sintenis 1 ; 
Sintenis 2 and JJekkcr adopt arvx<s, Reiske's correction 
(an unfortunate istue). 
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Through no misconduct ot theirs, but owing to the 
injustice of their owner, they were kept in close 
confinement and reserved for gladiatorial combats. 
Two hundred of these planned to make their escape, 
and when information was laid against them, those 
who got wind of it and succeeded in getting away, 
seventy-eight in number, seized cleavers and spits 
from some kitchen and sallied out. On the road 
they fell in with waggons conveying gladiators' 
weapons to another city ; these they plundered and 
armed themselves. Then they took up a strong 
position and elected three leaders. The first of these 
was Spartacus, a Thracian of Nomadic stock, possessed 
not only of great courage and strength, but also in 
sagacity and culture superior to his fortune, and more 
Hellenic than Thracian. It is said that when he was 
first brought to Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen 
coiled about his face as he slept, and his wife, who 
was of the same tribe as Spartacus, a prophetess, and 
subject to visitations of the Dionysiac frenzy, declared 
it the sign of a great and formidable power which 
would attend him to a fortunate issue. This woman 
shared in his escape and was then living with 
him. 

IX. To begin with, the gladiators repulsed the 
soldiei'S who came against them from Capua, and 
getting hold of many arms of real warfare, they 
gladly took these in exchange for their own, casting 
away their gladiatorial weapons as dishonourable and 
barbarous. Then Clodius the praetor was sent out 
from Rome against them with three thousand 
soldiers, and laid siege to them on a hill which had 
but one ascent, and that a narrow and difficult one, 
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2 <tt€vt)v avoBov, rjv 6 KXcaBiot €<f>povpei, to. B* a\\a 5 
Kprjp,vov<t airoTOfiovi Kai XiaadBa*;, d/inrekov 8k 
iroWrjV dyplav e7rnr6\r}<; TrecpvKvlav, erefivov ra>v 
Kkrjucnwv ra 'xprjcnp.a, Kai avpL7r\e/eovT€<; i£ 
avT<ov /c\ip.a/c[8a<; evrovovs Kai (Sade'ias, umtt 
avwdev avT)pTT)p.kva'i irapa to Kpr}p,va>$€<; avrea-Oai 
TOiv eirnreBwv, KCLTeftaivov d<T<fia\a)<; Be avrwv 
7t\t)v evo<t. o5to<? Be to>v ott\wv eveica pxivas, 
eirel Kaie^r)aav, rjfy'iei Kara) ra oifKa koX ftaku>v 

3 airavra TeXeurato? dneaw^eTO Kai avros. Tavr 
-r/yvoovv oi 'PcopLaior Bib Kai Trepie\96vr€<; atrou? 
efeVXi^ai/ T&) al<f>viBi(p, Kai <j)vyr}<; yevofievr)? 
e\a/3ov to arpaToireBov. koX irpoaeyivomo iroK- 
\oi twv avjoOi /Sort'ipcov Kai Troijievcov avroi<;, 
irKrjKTai Kai iroBctiKeis avBpa, a>v tou? fiev dmXt- 
£ov, Tot? Be TrpoBpop.oi<; Kai ip-iXois e^pwvro. 

4 Aevrepos eKTre/jnrerai Trpbs avTOvs a-rparijyb^ 
IIoi;7rXto<? Ba/Hfo?, ov rrpcoTa p.ev vTro&TpaTrjyov 
Tiva <$>ovpiov t)(ovTa Biayikiovs <TTpaTi<t>Ta<; erpe- 
■ty-avTO avp,fta\6v7e$' ewena o-vji/3ov\ov at)T& 
Kai avvdpyovra K.oacriviov airoaTaXeura ftera 
TToWrjs Bvvup.ew<i eiriTr)pi')cra<; 6 ^irdpraKO*; \ovo- 
pievov irepl 2aXti/a<>, iiiKpbv iBeyjcre avvapitaaai. 

5 yake-nuts Be Kai p,6\i<; eK<f)vy6mo<i evdvs p.ev 
eKpaTTjcre t*}<? a7roaK€vF)<;, ck 7roSo<? Be Kari^wv 
Kai Biu)K(i)V (povo) 7roXX&) to ajpaToTteBov elXev. 
eireae Be Kai K.o<t<tivio<;. avrbv Be top trrpaTijybv 
aXXat? /ia^ai? 7roXXa?9 Karaywvicrdfievof;, tc'Xo? 
Be touc Te pa/3Bovxov$ Kai zbv "titzov avrov 
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which Clodius closely watched ; everywhere else 
there were smooth and precipitous cliffs. But the 
top of the hill was covered with a wild vine of 
abundant growth, from which the besieged cut off 
the serviceable branches, and wove these into strong 
ladders of such strength and length that when they 
were fastened at the top they reached along the face 
of the cliff to the plain below. On these they 
descended safely, all but one man, who remained 
above to attend to the arms. When the rest had 
got down, he began to drop the arms, and after he 
had thrown them all down, got away himself also 
last of all in safety. Of all this the Romans were 
ignorant, and therefore their enemy surrounded 
them, threw them into consternation by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, put them to flight, and took their 
camp. They were also joined by many of the herds- 
men and shepherds of the region, sturdy men and 
swift of foot, some of whom they armed fully, and 
employed others as scouts and light infantry. 

In the second place, Publius Varinus, the praetor, 
was sent out against them, whose lieutenant, a 
certain Furius, with two thousand soldiers, they first 
engaged and routed ; then Spartacus narrowly 
watched the movements of Cossinius, who had been 
sent out with a large force to advise and assist 
Varinus in the command, and came near seizing 
him as he was bathing near Salinae. Cossinius barely 
escaped with much difficulty, and Spartacus at once 
seized his baggage, pressed hard upon him in pursuit, 
and took his camp with great slaughter. Cossinius 
also fell. By defeating the praetor himself in many 
battles, and finally capturing his lictors and the very 
horse he rode, Spartacus was soon great and 
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XajBoiv, i]Bt) jxev peyas real <po/3epb<; rjv, i<pp6vec 
Bk rd elreora, real jit] irpocrBorcttiv virepfSaXicrQai 
tt)v 'Fcofxaioyv Svvap.iv rjyev ZttI tc^9 v AXrrei<i top 
crparov, olopzvo? Beiv virepftaXovras avrd<{ eVt 
to, ol/ceia -yuipeXv, Tou? p.kv ei? (dpd/crjv, toj)? 6° 

G et<? VaXariav. oi Be irXqOec re ovret lo")(vpoi teat 
p.eya (ppovovvres ou^ v7t^kovov, aXX' erropOovv 
€7wropev6fievoi rt]v 'IraXiav. 

Ovreer ovv to trap afyav real to alayjpbv r\v(Z>- 
yXei TJ79 airocnacre<o<; rrjv <rvyreXr)rov, dXXa Br] 
Bid (poftov re tcai relvBvvov a>9 717309 eva rcov Bvcrreo- 
Xwrdrwv 7To\ep.(ov /cal p,eyiaro)v dp,(porepov<; i£e- 

7 rrepnrov tou? virdrov*;. a>v iYXXto? p.ev to Tep- 
pavirebv vfipei real (ppovrjpari rdv "Ziraprarcetcov 
(iTroa^La-Oev e^aC<f>vr]<{ epLtreawv airav Bie<p6eipe, 
AevrXov Be rbv Lirdprareov p,eydXoi<; crrparo- 
ireBoi<i TrepiXa/36vro<; 6pp,r)cra<; op.bae real fid^qv 
(Tvvatyas ercpdrr)<re p,ev rwv TTpeaf3evra)v, eXafSe 
Be TTjv diroarcevriv arraerav. u>6ovp.evw B avrw 
717309 Ta9 "AX7re/.9 Kdverios 6 tt/9 irepl UdBov 
TaXarlas (rrpari]yb<{ e^tup pvpiovt a7njvrr}ae- 
real yevop.evrj<; p.dyr\<i reparrjOtls real 7roXXot»9 
dTrofiaXcov /X0X19 ai/rbs e^eepvye. 

X. Tav0' rj ftovXr) irvdopevt) toi/9 pev virdrovq 
717309 6pyr)v ereeXevcrev i)crvyiav dyeiv, Kpderaov 
Bk rov iroXepiov crrpartjybv eiXero' real TroXXoi Bid 
Bo^av amw real (piXiav avvecrrpdrevov row €tti- 
<pav(ov. airro? p.ev ovv vivepeive irpb rfj<; UtKrjviBos 
a>9 rbv ^/trdprareov creel (pepop^vov Begopevos, Mo/i- 
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formidable ; but he took a proper view of the 
situation, and since he could not expect to overcome 
the Roman power, began to lead his army toward 
the Alps, thinking it necessary for them to cross the 
mountains and go to their respective homes, some to 
Thrace, and some to Gaul. But his men were 
now strong in numbers and full of confidence, and 
would not listen to him, but went ravaging over 
Italy. 

It was now no longer the indignity and disgrace of 
the revolt that harassed the senate, but they were 
constrained by their fear and peril to send both 
consuls into the field, as they would to a war of the 
utmost difficulty and magnitude. Gellius, one of the 
consuls, fell suddenly upon the Germans, who were 
so insolent and bold as to separate themselves from 
the main body of Spartacus, and cut them all to 
pieces ; but when Lentulus, the other consul, had 
surrounded the enemy with large forces, Spartacus 
rushed upon them, joined battle, defeated the legates 
of Lentulus, and seized all their baggage. Then, as 
he was forcing his way towards the Alps, he was met 
by Cassius, the governor of Cisalpine Gaul, with an 
army of ten thousand men, and in the battle that 
ensued, Cassius was defeated, lost many men, and 
escaped himself with difficulty. 

X. On learning of this, the Senate angrily ordered 
the consuls to keep qm'et, and chose Crassus to 
conduct the war, and many of the nobles were 
induced by his reputation and their friendship for 
him to serve under him. Crassus himself, accord- 
ingly, took position on the borders of Picenum, 
expecting to receive the attack of Spartacus, who 
was hastening thither ; and he »*ent Mummius, his 
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fuov 8e 7rp€aj3evTi)v dyoura Bvo rdyp,ara kvk\g> 
TrepieTrefJ-yJrev, eireaOai /ceXeucra? toi? iroXep,ioi<;, 
2 avfi7r\eK€(T0ai 8e prj pj]8e dyp-ipayelv. 6 8' dpxc 
t<£ irpoyrov eV ek-nLhos yeveaOai p>dyr)v Oepevos 

1)7T1)Qr)' KOi TToXXol fl€V €7T€rT0V, TToXXol 8e dv€V 

ra>v 6ir\(ov (fievyovres ecrdyOrjaav. 6 8e K.pdo~o~o<i 
aurov Te tov Mofifiiov iSe^aro i-payew^, kcu tov<> 
(T7pa,TicoTa<i ottXl^wv civOis iyyv7)ra<; jjrei t<ov 
ottXwv, oti cf>vXd^ovai, TrevraKoaLow; 8e tovs 
irpcorovs, real fiuXiara tovs rpeaavTa^, ei? 
7revT)]KovTa 8iaveLpa<; &€fcu8a<> d<f> e/cacrT?/<? dirk- 
rereivev era tov KXyjpco Xa^ovra, irdrpiov ri tovto 
Sid ttoXXwv yj)Qv<ov tcoXaapuz Tot? crTparc(OTai<i 
i e7rayaya>v. Kai yap alayvvrj tov Bavdrov t<u 
rpoTT(p irpoaeaTi, teal Spdrai 7roX\d <f>piK(t>8rj 

KCU CTKvOpWTTCL 7T€pl TTJV KoXaaiV dirdvTWV 

6ea>p,evcov. 

Ovro) 8 iiriaTpeyp-a^ tol>9 dv8pa<> -qyev iirl tou? 
iroXep.iov<;. o he ^TrdpraKos virejje^copei 8id 
AevKavLa<; et? Ttjv 6d\aaaav iv 8e TropO/MO) 
Xyajpiai KiXicraais €7Titv^cov copfujaev aifraaBai 
St/ceXia? Kai 8lo-^iXlov<; dv8pa<; ip,/3aXa)v et? 
tt]v vrjaov avdis e/c^coTrvprjaai tov 8ov\ttcbv eVei 
iroXepov, ov7T(o ttoXvv ypovov uTrea^TjKOTa teal 
4 punpoiv irdXiv vv€KKavp.dr(ou 8e6p,evov. o/io- 
\oyr)aavre<; 81 oi KiXiKes avrco Kai 8a>pa Xa- 
/8oi>tc? i^Tjirdrrjaav Kai direirXevcrav. ovt<d 8rj 
irdXiv dirb 0aXdo~o~r)s dra%€v£a<i iKudiae top 
arparbv a? tijv 'Prjyi'vwv y^ppovi)aov. eireXOayv 
8 o K.pdo~o~os, Kai tov roirov tv,v fyvatv opoiv 
u(f»]yovp.evj]v to 8eov, coppufaev diroTeiyiaai top 
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legate, with two legions, by a circuitous route, with 
orders to follow the enemy, but not to join battle 
nor even skirmish with them. Mummius, however, 
at the first promising opportunity, gave battle and 
was defeated ; many of his men were slain, and 
many of them threw away their arms and fled for 
their lives. Crassus gave Mummius himself a rough 
reception, and when he armed his soldiers anew, 
made them give pledges that 1hey would keep their 
arms. Five hundred of them, moreover, who had 
shown the greatest cowardice and been first to fly, 
he divided into fifty decades, and put to death one 
from each decade, on whom the lot fell, thus 
reviving, after the lapse of many years, an ancient 
mode of punishing the soldiers. For disgrace also 
attaches to this manner of death, and many horrible 
and repulsive features attend the punishment, which 
the whole army witnesses. 

When he had thus disciplined his men, he led 
them against the enemy. But Spartacus avoided 
him, and retired through Lueania to the sea. At 
the Straits, he chanced upon some Cilician pirate 
craft, and determined to seize Sicily. By throwing 
two thousand men into the island, he thought to 
kindle anew the servile war there, 1 which had not 
long been extinguished, and needed only a little 
additional fuel. But the Cilicians, after coming to 
terms with him and receiving his gifts, deceived 
him and sailed away. So Spartacus marched back 
again from the sea and established his army in the 
peninsula of Rhegium. Crassus now came up, and 
observing that the nature of the place suggested 
what must be done, he determined to build a Avail 

1 102-99 b.o. 
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laOpov, dpa real ttjv a"^o\r}v twit aTpaTiaruv 

5 v(f)aipo)v Kai ttjv eviroplav twv TToXeplav. peya 
pev ovv rjv Kai 'xaXenbv to epyov, fjvvcre Be Kai 
KareipydaraTo irapa Bo^av iv bXcya yjpbva, Ta<f>pov 
epfiaXcov ck 6aXdo~o~r)<; ei9 OdXaaaav Bid toO 
av^evo<; araBicov rpiaKocrlcov, evpos Be Kai /9a#09 
Xaov TrevTCKaidcKa ttoBwv virep Be t/}9 rd<f>pov 

6 T€t%09 ecrrrjcrev vyjrei Kai pcoprj Oavpaarrov. a>v 6 
S7rapTa/co9 rjpekei Kai Karecppovei rb irpwrov a>9 
Be tt)<? Xeia? eTTLkeLTrovcrr)*; irpoievai fiovXopevo<; 
(TvveiBe top dirorei^iapov Kai Xapftdveiv ovBev 
fjv e ac t^9 %eppov>]crov, vvKTa VKfrereoBr) xal 
izvevpd tc xeipepiov 7rapa<pvXd$;a<; e^axre tt}<; 
rd(f>pov pepos ov ttoXv yrj Kai vXtj Kai kXABois 
BevBpcov, ware rr)<; crTpaTia? irepaiwaai rb rp'nov. 

XI. y E<f>o^/)8r] pev ovv 6 Kpdo-cro<; pr) Xdfiot 
779 bpprj rbv ^TrdpTaKov errl ttjv 'Vcaprjv iXavveiv, 
eOdpp-qae Be iroXXwv ck Bia(f>opd<; dirocnavTav 
aiiTov Kai (TrpaTOTreBevcrapevcov Ka0' avrov<; inrl 
AevKavcBos Xipvq<i t rjv <f)aat rpeireaOai Bid y^pbvov 
yivopevr/v yXvKelav Kai av0i<; dXp,vpdv Kai 
aTTOTov. tovtois eireXdcov 6 Kpd(Tcro<; e^ecocre p.lv 
dirb t?}9 Xlpvry;, d^rjpeOrj Be top <Jj6vov Kai rrjv 
Blw^iv avT(bv eiri<pavevTO<; ofe&)9 tov XirapTuKOv 
Kai ri]v <pvyijv 67^^o"T7;o■a^T09. 
2 Teypa(j)Gb<; Be rrj /3ouXj) rrpbiepov a>9 XPV Kal ' 
AovkovWov eK 0/?a/c>/9 KaXelv Kai UopTrrjiov ii; 
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across the isthmus, thereby at once keeping his 
soldiers from idleness, and his enemies from provi- 
sions. Now the task was a huge one and difficult/ 
but he accomplished and finished it, contrary to all 
expectation, in a short time, running a ditch from 
sea to sea through the neck of land three hundred 
furlongs in lengtli and fifteen feet in width and 
depth alike. Above the ditch he also built a wall 
of astonishing height and strength. All this work 
Spartacus neglected and despised at first ; but soon 
his provisions began to fail, and when he wanted to 
sally forth from the peninsula, he saw that he was 
walled in, and that there was nothing more to be 
had there. He therefore waited for a snowy night 
and a wintry storm, when he filled up a small 
portion of the ditch with earth and timber and the 
boughs of trees, and so threw a third part of his 
force across. 

XI. Crassus was now in fear lest some impulse to 
march upon Rome should seize Spartacus, but took 
heart when he saw that many of the gladiator's men 
had seceded after a quarrel with him, and were en- 
camped by themselves on a Lucanian lake. This 
lake, they say, changes from time to time in the 
character of its water, becoming sweet, and then 
again bitter and undrinkable. Upon this detach- 
ment Crassus fell, and drove them away from the 
lake, but he was robbed of the slaughter and pursuit 
of the fugitives by the sudden appearance of Sparta- 
cus, who checked their flight. 

Before this Crassus had written to the senate 
that they must summon Lucullus 1 from Thrace and 
Pompey from Spain, but he was sorry now that he 

Marcus Lucullus, brother of Lucius. 
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'Iftrjpias, fierevoei, kcu irpXv r/Keiv €K€lvov<> earrevSc 
Stcnrpd^aaOai tov TroXefiov, et8&)? oti tov irpoa- 
ye.vop.kvov Kai /3or)0)jcravno<;, ovtc avTOv to Karop- 
dcopa Bo^ei. irpcoTov pev oiv hiayvovs to?? 
acpearaxrc ica\ kcit ihiav crrparevo pivots, wv a<f)rj- 
yowTO Vdios K.avvLKio<; teal KacrTO?, iiridkoQai, 
Xo<f>ov Tiva TrpoKaTaXrjyjrofxevov 1 ; avSpa? e^axca^i- 
Tu'of? uTreareiXe, \av9dveiv ireipaaQai /reXeucra?. 

3 ol 8' iireiptovTo pev rijv aicrdrjaiv airoKpirmetv ra 
tcpavr) KaTafiir€XovT€<;, d<p0ivT€<; 8' virb Sveiv 
yvvaiKcov irpoOvopevcov to?? iroXepLois itcivSvvev- 
crav, el pi] Kpaacro? o£e<y? i-Tricpaveis pd-^v 
edeTo ircMToiv KapTepcoTuTrjv, iv 77 rptaKOcrlovs iirl 
8t<?)£i\ioi<; Kai pvpiois /caTa/3a\a>v Svo povovs 
evpe Kara vcotov Terpcopa'ov;, ol & dWoi Tames 
€o~tcot€<; iv rd^ec Kai pa^opevoi to?? 'Pcopaiois 
direOavov. 

4 ^irapTatcfp Se peTo, rrjv tovtcov rjrrav dva- 
XcopouvTi 7roo? ra. oprj ra. UerrjXiva, KoiVTO? tcov 
irepl Kpdacrov rjyepovcov Kai 2/c/3<w<£a? Tapias 
i^annopevoi irap^Ko\ov6ovv. iiriaTph^avTOs o€ 
jLverai cpvyrj peydXrj tcov 'Vcopalwv, koX po\i<; 
jpcodivra tov Taplav dpirdaavTcs direacoO^crav. 
tovto tov ^irdpTaKov diriokeae to KaTopdcopa, 

5 <ppov?jpaTO<; iiriyevopevov to?? hpairerais. ovkIti 
yap t)^iovv <pvyopa%€iv ouo° iTreidovTO to?? 
dpxovcriv, a\X' KaQ* ohbv oVra? iv to?? oVXot? 
TT€pio")(ovTG i s qvayKacrav auOis ottlctco Bia t?/? 
Aevh'avias uyeiv irrl toi>? 'Vcopaiovs, ei'c TavTO tco 
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had done so, and was eager to bring the war to an 
end before those generals came. He knew that 
the success would be ascribed to the one who came 
up with assistance, and not to himself. Accordingly, 
in the first place, he determined to attack those of 
the enemy who had seceded from the rest and were 
campaigning on their own account (they were com- 
manded by Caius Canicius and Castus), and with this 
in view, sent out six thousand men to preoccupy a 
certain eminence, bidding them keep their attempt 
a secret. And they did try to elude observation by 
covering up their helmets, but they were seen by 
two women who were sacrificing for the enemy, and 
would have been in peril of their lives had not 
Crassus quickly made his appearance and given battle, 
the most stubbornly contested of all ; for although 
he slew twelve thousand three hundred men in it, 
he found only two who were wounded in the back. 
The rest all died standing in the ranks and fighting 
the Romans. 

After the defeat of this detachment, Spartacus 
retired to the mountains of Petelia, followed closely 
by Quintus, one of the officers of Crassus, and by 
Scrophas, the quaestor, who hung upon the enemy's 
rear. But when Spartacus faced about, there was a 
great rout of the Romans, and they barely managed to 
drag the quaestor, who had been wounded, away into 
safety. This success was the ruin of Spartacus, for 
it filled his slaves with over-confidence. They would 
no longer consent to avoid battle, and would not 
even obey their leaders, but surrounded them as soon 
as they began to march, with* arms in their hands, 
and forced them to lead back through Lucania 
against the Romans, the very thing which Crassus 
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K.pd<T<r(0 <nrev8ovT€5. r)8i] yap 6 TIo/jlttijio': 
Trpoaitov d7rrjyye\Xero' Kal Btj dp^aipeaid^ovre<; 
r)<rav ovk oXlyoi rijv vlfcrjv ifcelvw rov rroXifiov 
Trpoarjfcetv iXdovra yap ev0v<; fia%eio~6ai zeal 
KaraXvaeiv rov irokefiov. iireiyofievos ovv hiaywvi- 
aaaOai fcal TrapaaTparoirehevcrat; rots iroXefiioc^ 

U>pVTT€ TafypoV, 7T/J09 T)V iKTT7}8cbvT€<; ol SoilXoi 

6 irpoayidyovTO to?? ipyatofiivots. del 8e TrXeiovcov 
etcarepcoOev itc/3or)8ovvTa)v opebv rr)v dvdyicr)v 6 
'OL'TrdpTatco*; dirav irapera^e rb arpdrevpxL. 

Kal irpwTOv filv rov ittttov TTpooaydkvTOS avra 
cnraadfievos rb £m£o? Kal eiircov on vlkcov fiev eX cl 
7roXXov<> iTr7rov<; Kal /faXoi'? rwv iroXefuoiv, 
r)TT(t)fj,€vo<; 8e ov Selrai, Kareafya^e rov Xirirov 
eireira 7rpo? Kpdaaov avrbv <b6ovfievo<; Bia 
7roWh)v ottXwv ko\ rpavpdrwv eKeivov /xev ovk 
erv^ev, kKarovrdpya% 8e Svo av/jL7reo~6vra<; dveiXe. 

7 TeXo? Se (pvyovrcov rebv Trepl avrov, avrbs eoTco? 
Kal KVK\(iidel<; virb ttoXXojv dfivvop.€vo<; KareKOTTt). 
Kpdaaov 8e rrj rvyr) ■xprjcrafievov Kal arpar-qyi]- 
aavros apicrra Kal ro acb/xa rfo kivZvv<o Trapao^xpv- 
T05, o/j.Go<i ov Bcecpvye rb Karbpdwpa rrjv UofXTnjtov 
86i;av. ol yap hiafyvyovre? ifiireo-ovres 1 avrtp 
8ie<f)0dpr)crav, toare Kal ypdyjrai 717)69 ttjv avyxXr}- 
rov on P'd^rj p,ev touc 8pa7T€Ta<; <j>avepa Kpdaao? 
vevLKtjKev, avrbs £e toO iroXefiov rr)v pifav 

8 dvrjpi]K€. Ho/A7TT)io<; fllv OVV dlTO SepTCOpLOV Kal 

1 lia<t>wy6vTts iuKttrSvrn Coraga' correction of the MSS. 
litLTtoovrts. Cf. Pompey, xxL 2, from which Graux would 
correct SicKrtaSvrts t< ttjj .-ix'?* *tV7a.Kiax&ui xtpoir*- 
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also most desired. For Poinpey's approach was 
already announced, and there were not a few who 
publicly proclaimed that the victory in this war 
belonged to him ; he had only to come and fight and 
put an end to the war. Crassus, therefore, pressed 
on to finish the struggle himself, and having 
encamped near the enemy, began to dig a trench. 
Into this the slaves leaped and began to fight with 
those who were working there, and since fresh men 
from both sides kept coming up to help their 
comrades, Spartacus saw the necessity that was upon 
him, and drew up his whole army in order of battle. 

In the first place, when his horse was brought to 
him, he drew his sword, and saying that if he won 
the day he would have many fine horses of the 
enemy's, but if he lost it he did not want any, he 
slew his horse. Then pushing his way towards 
Crassus himself through many flying weapons and 
wounded men, he did not indeed reach him, but slew 
two centurions who fell upon him together. Finally, 
after his companions had taken to flight, he stood 
alone, surrounded by a multitude of foes, and was 
still defending himself when he was cut down. But 
although Crassus had been fortunate, had shown most 
excellent generalship, and had exposed his person to 
danger, nevertheless, his success did not fail to 
enhance the reputation of Pompey. For the 
fugitives from the battle 1 encountered that general 
and were cut to pieces, so that he could write to the 
senate that in open battle, indeed, Crassus had 
conquered the slaves, but that he himself had 
extirpated the war. Pompey, accordingly, for his 

1 Their number is given a3 five thousand in Pompey, 
xxi. 2. 
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*\(Sripia<i €7rt<f)av(t)<; i0pidfxf3evae, K.pdo-<ro<; 8k rov 
/xev /ueyav 0pia.fi/3ov ou8' auro? alreiv eire^etpTftTev, 
eBoxei Be xal rov Tre^ov, bovav 8k xaXov/ievov, 
dyevvws xal Trap' d^i'av eirl BovXixqt noXefMp 
0pta.fi/3evcrai. rl 8* o5to? exeivov 8ia<f>epei, teat 
nepl rrj<i xXycrea)?, ev tw MapxeXXov /3i<p yeypa- 
irrai. 

XII. Mera Be ravra rov Hofnrrjtov ain60ev 
eVt rrjv virajetav xaXovfievov, iXiriSas eywv 6 
Kpacrcro? crvvdp^eiv ofiws ovx uxv7jcre rov Hofi- 
7rr}iov 8er)0r)vai. 8e£dfievo<; Be tt)v %peiav 
d<Tfieva)<; e/ceivos (eVe^u/iet yap dfico<; ye 7r&><> del 
ydpnos tivos o4>eiXerriv Xa/3elv rov Kpaaaoi') 
ecnrovBaae Trpo0vfia><;, xal re'A-o? elirev exxXrj- 
aia^wv a>9 ovx eXaTTova irepl rov avvdpypmo^ 

2 e£et %dpiv r) irepl t?)? dpxr)<;. ov firjv efieivav i-rrl 
ravT7)<; -7-779 (f>iXo<f>pocrvvr}<; eh ti)v dpyrfv xara- 
aTavTes, dXX' oXlyov Belv irepl irdvTcov 8ia<f>ep6- 
fievoi koX irdvra BvaxoXaivome? aXA^Xot? xal 
<f>iXoveixovvre<; aTToXirevrov xal airpaxrov auro?? 
ri)v virarelav eirotrjcrav, irXrjv oti Kpdcraos 
'HpaxXei fieydXijv 0vcrlav Trocrjo dfievo? elariaae 
top Brjfiov diTo fivpleov Tpaire^wv xal uitov 

3 ifieTprjcrev ei? rpLfirjvov. ■fjBr] Be rr}? dpxf}<; avjol? 
TeXevT(ocn)<; erv)(ov fiev exxXr](Tid£ovT€<i, dvrjp Be 
Tt? ov t5)v e7ri<pav(ov, i7T7rei/? 'Pwfialwv, uypoixos 
Be T(p /3ia> xal t'&am;?, , Ovdrio<; 1 AvptjXios, 
dvafids eVt to fifjfia xal irpoeX0(bv 2 oyjriv Bttiyelro 
xard tovs virvovs auTaJ yevofievrjv. "'O yap 

1 'Ovarios in Pompey, xxiii. 1, rdios. Graux would 
therefore read here ovifiart rdtos. 

a TtpotXOwv with fstephanua, Coraes, and S : npoat\6dy. 
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victories over Scrtorius and in Spain, celebrated a 
splendid triumph ; but Crassus, for all his self- 
approval, did not venture to ask for the major 
triumph, and it was thought ignoble and mean in 
him to celebrate even the minor triumph on foot, 
called the ovation, for a servile war. How the minor 
triumph differs from the major, and why it is named 
as it is, has been told in my life of Marcellus. 1 

XII. After this, Pompey was at once asked to 
stand for the consulship, and Crassus, although he 
had hopes of becoming his colleague, did not hesitate 
\ to ask Pompey' s assistance. Pompey received his 
'] request gladly (for he was desirous of having Crassus, 
in some way or other, always in debt to him for 
/ some favour), and eagerly promoted his candidature, 
and finally said in a speech to the assembly that he 
should be no less grateful to them for the colleague 
than for the office which he desired. However, 
when once they had assumed office, 2 they did not 
remain on this friendly basis, but differed on almost 
every measure, quarrelled with one another about 
everything, and by their contentiousness rendered 
their consulship barren politically and without 
achievement, except that Crassus made a great 
sacrifice in honour of Hercules, feasted the people 
at ten thousand tables, and made them an allowance 
of grain for three months. And when at last their 
term of office was closing, and they were addressing 
the assembly, a certain man, not a noble, but a 
Roman knight, rustic and rude in his way of life, 
Onatius Aurelius, mounted the rostra and recounted 
to the audience a vision that had come to him in 
his sleep. "Jupiter," he said, "appeared to me 

1 Chapter xxii. 2 70 B.C. 
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Zet/s\" e(f>r], " pot Ravels irpoaera^ev et'v koivov 
eiTrelv ottq)<; pr) irporepov irepuBrjTe tou? viraTov^ 
4 d-rroOeadai ttjv dp%r)v rj cf)iXov<; yeveaQai" ravra 
\eyovros tov avdpanrov Kal tov Brjpav BiaXXdr- 
reaOai KeXevovTos, 6 pev Tlop7njlo<; rjavyiav rjyev 
e<TT<M9, 6 Be Kpdaaov ep,}3aXibv ttjv Be^iav avra> 
7rporepo<;, " QvBev," elirev, " £> dvBpe<;, olfuzi, ttoXI- 
rai, raireivov irpdrTeiv ou8' dvd^iov epavrov 
/ca.Tapx6/j,evo<; evvoLas /ecu <piXla<; 7r/>o? Uop7rr)lov, 
bv vpels p,i')tT(i> yeveiwvra Meyav dvrjyopevaaTe 
Kal prjirto pere^ovrt f3ovXr)<; eylr7)<f>'t,aaa0e 
dplapfiov? 

XIII. 'H pev ovv virarela tov Kpdaaov navr 
eayev a£ia pvrjpr}^, r) he Tip,i)Tela Travrdiraaiv 
aTe\^9 Kal airpaicTos avra> BirjXdev, ovre yap 
/3ovXr}<? e^eraaiv out?' linrewv eirLaKey^rtv ovr 
diroTiprjaiv ttoXitwv eiroirjaaTO, /caiTOt avv- 
dpxpvra 'Vcopaccov eypvri tov irpaoTarov Aov- 
rdriov KdrXov. dXXd <f>aaiv eirl Beivbv opprjaavri 
to> Kpdaato iroXiTevpa Kal fiiaiov, KiyvirTOV 
TTOielv VTroreXr) 'Ptu/iatoi?, dvTifirjvai tov KutXov 
eppcopevw e/c Be tovtov yevofievTjs Bia<popa<; 
eKovTa<; dixodeadai ttjv dp%jjv. 

2 'Ej/ Be toi? irepl KcniXivav trpdypaai pieydXois 
Kal piKpov Berjaaaiv dvaTpvtyai ttjv 'Fcoprjv, 
tftyaTO pev Ti<i virovoia tov Kpdaaov Kal irpoa- 
ijXdev avdpwKOS 6vopd£(ov dirb ttj<; avvaipoalas, 

3 ovBels Be eirlaTevaev. o/itu? 8' 6 KiKepwv ev tivi 
Xoytp <pavepb<? rjv Kpdaaco Kal \\aiaapi ttjv oItiuv 
tt poai pifiopevos. aXV ovtcs pev 6 Xoyos e^eBodrj 
perci Tip dp({>oiv TeXevmjv, ev Be tc5 IIc^i viraTeia<; 
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and bade me declare in public that you should not 
suffer your consuls to lay down their office until 
they become friends." When the man said this 
and the people urged a reconciliation, Pompey, for 
his part, stood motionless, but Crassus took the 
initiative, clasped him by the hand, and said : 
" Fellow-citizens, I think there is nothing humiliat- 
ing or unworthy in my taking the first step towards 
good-will and friendship with Pompey, to whom you 
gave the title of 'Great' before he had grown a beard, 
and voted him a triumph before he was a senator." 

XIII. Such, then, were the memorable things in 
the consulship of Crassus, but his censorship 1 passed 
without any results or achievements whatever. He 
neither made a revision of the senate, nor a scrutiny 
of the knights, nor a census of the people, although 
he had Lutatius Catulus, the gentlest of the Romans, 
for his colleague. But they say that when Crassus 
embarked upon the dangerous and violent policy of 
making Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus opposed 
him vigorously, whereupon, being at variance, both 
voluntarily laid down their office. 

In the affair of Catiline, 2 which was very serious, 
and almost subversive of Rome, some suspicion 
attached itself to Crassus, and a man publicly named 
him as one of the conspirators, but nobody believed 
him. Nevertheless, Cicero, in one of his orations, 3 
plainly inculpated Crassus and Caesar. This oration, 
it is true, was not published until after both were 
dead ; but in the treatise upon his consulship, 3 

1 65 B.C. 2 63-62 b.c. 3 Not extant. 
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6 Kixepcov vvKTCop (f>i]<xl tov Y^pdaaov d<f>i- 
Keadai tt/jo? avTov iTricrroXrjv Kopt&vTa 1 ra irepl 
tov KariXivav i^yovpevrjv, 1 o>? ij8t) /3e/3atovvTa 
4 tt)v avvcopoo'lav. 6 8' ovv Kpdo~o~o<; del pev 
ifiicrei tov KiKeptova 8ia touto, tov 8e fiXaineiv 
dva(pav8bv i/n7ro8cov ei%e rov viov. o yap 
IIo7rXto? tov tfuXoXoyo? koX (piXopaOrj? e^prrjTO 
tov KiKepcovow oocne /cat tTvpp£TafSaXeiv avrw 
Trjv eo~6r}Ta Kpivopevw /cat tou? aXXoi/9 veov? 
Tama, iroiovvTas irapaay/iv. tcXo? 8e tov irarkpa 
7T€tVa9 (piXov eTTolrjo-ev. 

XIV. 'O 8e Kalaap a>9 iiravijXdev dirb t»;<? 
eVa/>%ta9, irapao-K€va^6^evo<; viraTelav pertevac 
/cat Kpdaaov bpcov /cat Tiopirrjiov aWi<; iv 
8ia<popal<i 7T/30? dXXrjXov? 6Wa?, ovt€ Oarepov 
BerjOel? iftovXeTo Xafieiv fyOpov tov erepov, ovtg 
pi]8eT£pov cvvepyovvTos i^Xiri^e KaTopOtoaeiv, 

2 eirpaTTev ovv 8iaXXaya<; auTot? •jrpoo'Kelpevo'i 
/cat 8i8daKa>v to? KaTaXvovres dXXrfXovi av£ovo~i 
Kt/ce/jeora? /cat KaVXou? /cat Karam?, a>z> ovSel? 
Xoyos, civ ixelvoi avveveyi<6vTe<i et9 tcvto ra? 
0tXta? /cat ra? eTaipe'ia<s ev\ xparei /cat /xta yvtbpxj 
Trjv iroXiv aytoaiv. 7retVa? 8e /cat StaXXa^a? 
trvvrjyaye /cat avvecTTrjcrev i/c tcov Tpitov itr%vv 
apayov, fj KareXvae 'Ftopalcov ttjv fiovXrjv /cat 
tov orjpov, ovk itceivovs 8i dXXijXcov fiel^ovas, 
dXXa, 8i iKeivtoi' eavTov peytarov direpyao-dpevo*;. 

3 evOvs yap dpOels inr dp<porepcov vrraTO? dire8ei- 

1 KOfxlCovra . . . i^Tjyov/jLfvr}v SinteniV correction of the 
MSS. KoniCovra **p\ tov KariKlya /cal (t]Tovfitvr]¥, which 
Coraiis and Bekker retain. 
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Cicero says that Crassus came to him by night with 
a letter which gave details of the affair of Catiline, 1 
and felt that he was at last establishing the fact of 
a conspiracy. And Crassus, accordingly, always 
hated Cicero for this, but was kept from doing him 
any open injury by his son. For Publius Crassus, 
being given to literature and learning, was attached 
to Cicero, so much so that he put on mourning when 
Cicero did at the time of his trial, and prevailed 
upon the other young men to do the same. And 
finally he persuaded his father to become Cicero's 
friend. 

XIV. Now when Caesar came back from his 
province and prepared to seek the consulship, he 
saw that Pompey and Crassus were once more at 
odds with each other. He therefore did not wish 
to make one of them an enemy by asking the aid 
of the other, nor did he have any hope of success if 
neither of them helped him. Accordingly, he tried 
to reconcile them by persistently showing them that 
their mutual ruin would only increase the power of 
such men as Cicero, Catulus, and Cato, men whose 
influence would be nothing if Crassus and Pompey 
would only unite their friends and adherents, and 
with one might and one purpose direct the affairs of 
the city. He persuaded them, reconciled them, and 
won them both to his support, and constituted with 
that triumvirate an irresistible power, with which 
he overthrew the senate and the people, not by 
making his partners greater, the one through the 
other, but by making himself greatest of all through 
them. For owing to the support of both he was 

1 Cf. Plutarch's Cicero, xv. 
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ydi) XapvtrpSiS. virarevovri 8' ai)T(p 1 yfritfu- 
adfievoi arparevfiaTcov ?)yepovlav /cal TaXa- 
riav iy%eip'uravT€<; wairep et<? dicpoiroXiv /care- 
aTrjaav y olo/xei'Oi /cad' f}<rv)(iav vefujo-eadai r& 
\onra irpb<; aXkrfkov*; e/ceivo) ftefiaiovvres fjr 
eXa^ev ap)(f}v. 

4 Ylofi7T7jlo<; fiev ovv vtto <^>tXa/3^ta? afierpov 
ravT €TrpaTT€' T(ov Se Kpdcrcrov vocrtjfuiTeov to 
dp%alov 7) (piXoirXovTLa /catvbv epeoTa irpoaXa- 
{Sovcra koll ^rjXov cttI Tat? Katcrapos dpi<TT€iai<; 
TpoiraLoiv koX 8pidfi/3<ov, oh ye fiovois iXar- 
Tovcrdai irpovyovra tois aXXots, avrbv ovk 
dvrj/cev ou8' iXcoc^Tjcre rrplv et9 oXedpov d/cXer) /cat 

~> Sr]/j,o(TLa<s avn(j)opa<; reXevrrjcai. Kaio~apo<; yap 
et9 AoO/cav iroXiv e/c TaXarias Kara/3dvro<; aXXot 
re iroXXol 'Pto/iaiwv dtpLKOvro, /cal Hop.7r^io<t /cal 
Kpdcrcro<; ihLa a vyy evo/xevot 7rpb<; avrbv eyvcoaav 
iy/cparearepov e^eo"#at ra>v irpayp,dro)v /cal tracrav 
y<£' euvroit iroielcrdai ttjv i)yepx)VLav, Kalaapos 
fiev ev Tot9 otrXois fievovros, aXXa<; Be eVa/r^ta? 
/cal arparevpura Wopirrjiov /cal Kpaacrov Xaftov- 

<> roov. evravOa B* 0809 r\v pia 8evrepa<; vrrareia<i 
aiTr)<ri<i' r)v periovrcov e/cetveov eSei crvp.Tr par reiv 
Katcrapa, toi<? re <£t'\oi<? ypd(^ovra /cal rwv arpa- 
ricorwv rrepirovra ttoXXovs dp^aipecnaaoma<;. 

XV. 'E7r£ rovroa ot rrepl Kpdcro-ov ek 'Pcop.rjv 
iwaveXOovre*; evdvs qaav vttotttoi, /cal rroXvs 
e^dopei Bid irdvrcov \oyo<? ovk err dyad a> yeyo- 
1 aim? after this word xaXws is bracketed by Sintenis and 
Bekker. 
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at once triumphantly elected consul. 1 And during 
his consulship they voted him armies to command, 
and put Gaul into his hands, and so, as it were, 
established him in an acropolis, thinking to share the 
rest with one another at their leisure if they secured 
to him his allotted province. 

Now Pompey did all this from an unbounded 
love of power ; but to that ancient infirmity of 
Crassus, his avarice, there was now added a fresh 
and ardent passion, in view of the glorious exploits 
of Caesar, for trophies and triumphs. In these 
alone he thought himself inferior to Caesar, but 
superior in everything else. And his passion gave 
him no rest nor peace until it ended in an inglorious 
death and public calamities. For when Caesar 
came down to the city of Luca 2 from Gaul, 
many Romans came thither to meet him, and among 
them Pompey and Crassus. These held private 
conferences with Caesar, and the three determined 
to carry matters with a higher hand, and to make 
themselves sole masters of the state. Caesar was 
to remain in his command, while Pompey and 
Crassus were to take other provinces and armies. 
But the only way to secure this end was by soliciting 
a second consulship. Since Pompey and Crassus were 
candidates for this, Caesar was to co-operate with 
them by writing letters to his friends and by sending 
many of his soldiers home to support them at the 
elections. 

XV. With this understanding, Crassus and Pompey 
returned to Rome, and were at once objects of 
suspicion ; report was rife through the whole city 
that their meeting with Caesar had been for no good 

1 59 B.C. s 56 b.c. 
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vkvai ttjv avvoBov auTcov. iv Be tt) fjovXy 
yiap/ceWivov /cat Aofitrlov Uofiirtflov ipwToavTwv 
ei fieTetatv vTrareLav, aireicpivcno Tvyov fiev 55 
fierUvai, tv%ov Be fit) pLeTievar /cat ttoK.iv ipcorco- 
p:evo<; e(f>y perievai toi? BiKaloi? 7ro\tTat9, prj 

2 p,6Ttevat Be toi<? ciBikois. tovtov Be B6^avTo<; 
{nreprjcpdvovs diroKpiaeis /cat TeTV<f>op>eva$ iroiel- 
crdai p-erpLutrepov 6 Kpd<r<ro<; elirev, ei rfi iroXei 
<rvpL(pepei, fierievai tt)v dp%T)v, ei Be p.rj, ireiravae- 
adai. Bib KaL nves eOdpprjcrav virareiav /ifTeX* 
Oeiv, a)v i)v /cat Ao/uVto?. yevop,evwv Be (pavepcov 
eicelvcov iv rat? irapayyeXlai^ oi p,ev dXXot 
BeicravTes direcnr)crav, AopiTiov Be KaVcoj/ ol/ceiov 
ovTa teal <j>iXov iOdppvvev iyKeXevopLevos teal 
irapoppiwv e^ecrOai tt)? iXiriBos ro<? vireppayovvra 
t??9 koivt)<; iXevOepiav ov yap bira-re'ias Ilo/i- 
irijlov BelaOai /cat K-pdcraov, dWa, TvpavvlBos, 
ovB* dp)(fi<; alrrjcriv, dXX* dpwaytjv iirap^tcov /cat 
aTparoireBwv elvat rd irpaTTop.eva. 

3 TavTa Be /cat Xeycov ovtw /cat <ppova>v 6 Kdrav 
pbovovoi) ySta Trporjyev et's dyopdv tov AopLiTiov, 
/cat avvlaiavTo ttoXXoX 777)69 avTOv<;. /cat to 
daufid^ov ovk oXiyov r)v, " Tt Br) Bevrepw? ovtoi 
Xpr/^ovaiv virarelas; Tt Be irdXiv pier dXXrfXwv; 
Tt 8' ov p.e(? erepctiv; ttoWol B 1 eiatv dvBpes t)puv 
ovk dvd^LOi B/jttov K.pdo-a<p /rat IIo/i7r7;t"ci) crvv~ 

4 dp^eiv." Ik tovtov BelaavTes oi irepl UopLTrrjiov 
ovBevbs direl'XpvTO twv aKoapoTUToyv Kal /3iatoTa- 
T(ov, d\\d 7rpb<i Trdai to?<? aXXoi? Xo%ov v<p€UTe<{ 
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purpose. In the senate, also, when Marcellinus and 
Domitius asked Pompey if he was going to be a can- 
didate for the consulship, he replied that perhaps he 
was, and perhaps he was not ; and when asked the 
question again, he said he should solicit the votes of 
the good citizens, but not those of the bad. Since 
his answers were thought to have been made in pride 
and arrogance, Crassus said, more modestly, when the 
question was put to him, that if it was for the interest 
of the city, he would be a candidate for the office, 
but otherwise he would desist. For this reason 
divers persons were emboldened to sue for the 
consulship, one of whom was Domitius. When, how- 
ever, Pompey and Crassus openly announced their 
candidature, the rest took fright and withdrew from 
the contest ; but Cato encouraged Domitius, who 
was a kinsman and friend of his, to proceed, urging 
and inciting him to cling to his hopes, assured that 
he would do battle for the common freedom. For it 
was not the consulate, he said, which Crassus and 
Pompey wanted, but a tyranny, nor did their course 
of action mean simply a canvass for office, but rather 
a seizure of provinces and armies. 

With such words and such sentiments Cato all but 
forced Domitius to go down tv the forum as a candi- 
date, and many joined their party. Many, too, 
voiced their amazement thus : " Why, pray, should 
these men Avant a second consulship ? And why once 
more together ? Why not have other colleagues ? 
Surely there are many mtxi among us who are not 
unworthy to be colleagues of Pompey and Crassus ! " 
Alarmed at this, the partizans of Crassus and 
Pompey abstained from no disorder or violence, 
however extreme, and capped the climax by way- 
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T(p AoflLTUp VVKTOS €Ti fX€Ta T03V dXX(OV KdT- 

epxofievcp /creivovai p.ev tov avk^ovra to (f>a)<; 
irpb avTOv, avvrnpooicovai Be ttoXXovs, av r)v Kai 
Kdrcov. Tpe-^rdp-evoi Be teal KaraKkeiaavre^ eU 
Tt)V oiKiav e/ceivovs dvrjyopevO^aav vrraroi' /ecu 
/j.er ov ttoXvv ^povov av6i<; oirXois irepio")(ovTes 
to /3f}fj.a Kai tov KaTcova t?)9 dyopds €/c/3a\oine<; 1 
KaL Tivas inrocndvTas diroKTeivavTes, K.aio~api 
[xkv aWrjV eireBoaav TrevTaeriav tt)? dpxfjs, 
auToi'i Be twv eirap^iwv tyrifylo-avTO %vpiav 
Kai 'lfiTjpLas avvafAcpoTepas. KXijpovfievtov Be 
Hvpiav eXa^e K/?a<7<ro?, ra 8' '\/3r)piKa Tlofi- 
7r?/i'o9. 

XVI. 'Hi* Be ovk aKovaios 6 KXfjpos diraaiv. 
01 re yap 7roXXol Uofj.7njiov fit) fiaKpav elvai rf)<i 
iroXeco^ eftovXovTO, Kai TJofnnjios epSiv tt}? yvvai- 
kos avTodt rd iroXXd Biarpifieiv epeXXe, K.pdo~cro<; 
Be vtto ~)(apd<; evOvs eKireaovTi tCo KXrjpco Kara- 
<pai>T)<; i]v ovBev eiiTv^ijfia XafiirpoTepov eavTcp 
yeyovevai tov irapovTos tjyovfievos, a>9 fioXt<i ev 
dXXoT plots Kai ttoXXols rfavyiav dyeiv, irpbs Be 
Toy? Gvvr)9ei<; iroXXa Kevd Kai ftetpaKicoBr) Xeyeiv 
Trap r)XiKiav Tt]V eavTov Kai (pvaiv, i)KLo~Ta 
Kop.7rao-TT]<; t) crofSapbs tw f3i(p yeyovebs. rore 6" 
€7T7)p/xivo<; KOfiiBrj Kai Bie(p9apfievo<; ov ^vpiav 
ovBe Udp0ov<; opov etroieiTo t^? evirpa^la^, dXX' 
a>9 iratBtdv dirofyavwv to. AovkovXXov 7rpb<i 
Ttypdvijv Kai Tlofirrqiov 777)09 ^UOpiBdTrjv, d"yjii 
HaKTpioov Kai 'IvBcov xal tt}? <u 6aXdo~o~t)<; dvfjyev 
eavTov rai9 eX-nLcri. 

1 In codex Matritensis Graux found after this word /terct 
r&v <pl\uv (together with his friends). 
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laying Domitius, as lie was coming down into the 
forum before day-break with his followers, killing his 
torch-bearer, and wounding many, among whom was 
Cato. After routing their opponents and shutting 
them up at home, they had themselves proclaimed 
consuls, 1 and a short time afterwards they once 
more surrounded the rostra with armed men, cast 
Cato out of the forum, slew several who made 
resistance, and then had another five years added to 
the proconsulship of Caesar in Gaul, and the 
provinces of Syria and both Spains voted to them- 
selves. When the lot was cast, Syria fell to Crassus, 
and the Spains to Pompey. 

XVI. Now the lot fell out to the satisfaction of 
everybody. For most of the people wished Pompey 
to be not far away from the city ; Pompey, who was 
passionately fond of his wife,'- 2 intended to spend 
most of his time there ; and as for Crassus, as soon 
as the lot fell out, he showed by his joy that he 
regarded no piece of good fortune in his whole life 
as more radiant than the one which had now come to 
him. Among strangers and in public he could 
scarcely hold his peace, while to his intimates he 
made many empty and youthful boasts which ill 
became his years and his disposition, for he had been 
anything but boastful or bombastic before this. 
But now, being altogether exalted and out of his 
senses, he would not consider Syria nor even Parthia 
as the boundaries of his success, but thought to make 
the campaigns of Lucullus against Tigranes and 
those of Pompey against Mithridates seem mere 
child's play, and flew on the wings of his hopes as 
far as Bactria and India and the Outer Sea. 

1 55 B.C. 2 Julia, Caesar's daughter, who died in 54 b.c. 
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3 KatTOi ra> ypcupevTi irepl tovtwv vop,<p Hap0i- 
kos 7ro\epo<j ov Trpoarjv. jjSeaav Be name? otc 
7rpo<? tovto 1 Kpaaaos eirrorirar kcu Kal<Tap £tc 
TakaTia<; eypacfrev avrw ttjv oppr^v iiraivwv kcu 
irapo^vvwv eVl tov ir6\ep.ov. eVei 8k hrjpM.pxwv 
'At?;io? ZpeWe 737309 ttjv e£o&ov evavricoaeadai, 
Koi ovvLaravTO iroWol ■^a\eTraivovre<; el Tt9 
dv0pa>7roi<; ou8ev dhiKovaiv, d\\' evairovhois, 
Tro\epijo~a>v aireiai, Beiaa? 6 Kpdaao? eBe-qOrj 
Uo inrrjiov irapayeveodcu /ecu avpnTpoTrkprtifcu,' 

4 peya yap r)v e/eeivov to 7rpo<? tov o^Xov d^icopa' 
/ecu tots irapea /eevao p,evov<; ttoWovs evlaraadcu 
/ecu /ecnafioav 6pa>p,evo<i irpo avTOV <$>cuhp<p /3\ep>- 
p,aTi kcu irpo(ju>TTu> KareiTpuvvev 6 Tlopirrjio*;, 
waG* vire'ueeiv atco7rfj oY clvtwv irpoiovaiv. o 6' 55 
'Att^o? cnravrijaa<; irpwTOV pep dirb <f>(ovf}$ 
i/ecoXve kcu hiepLaprvpero p.r) fia&l^eiv, eneiTa rbv 
vTTtjpeTTjv e/eekevev d-^rdpevov tov aa>pctTu$ /caTe- 

5 %ew. dXkcov 8e 8r)pdp%G)v oxjk icovrtov, o pev 
vTTT)peT7)<; d(f)fj/ce rbv Kpdaaov, o & ATrjio? irpo- 
Bpapcov eVt Ti)V irvkrjv eOrj/eev ea^apLha Kaicaevrjv, 
/ecu tov Kpdcrcrov yevopevov /ear a\)Tt\v eTTiOvpiwv 
zeal KcnacnrevSw dpds eiri^pdro heivd<; p,ev aura? 
iea\ <f)piK(oBec<;, Seivovs Se Ttra? 0eov<; kcu uWoko- 

6 tou<? eV auTat? koKwv kcu ovopd^cov ravTCts 
<f)ao~i 'Pcopaloc to? dpd? diroOeTOV*; kcu Trakcud? 
Toiavrrjv e^etv Svvapiv C09 TT6pi<f>vyeiv prfSeva rtov 
±vo"xeQevT<£>v avrai*;, kclkws he irpdaaeiv kcu tov 
Xpija-dpevov, odev ovk eVi T0i<t tvX' vaiv auTa<? ouS' 
{/no ttoXXwv dpdadai. /cat tot ovv epepxf>ovro tov 

1 tovto Bekker adopts tovtov from Reiske. 
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And yet in the decree which was passed regarding 
his mission there was no mention of a Parthian war. 
But everybody knew that Crassus was all eagerness 
for this, and Caesar wrote to him from Gaul approv- 
ing of his project, and inciting him on to the war. 
And when Ateius, one of the tribunes of the people, 
threatened to oppose his leaving the city, and a large 
party arose which was displeased that anyone should 
go out to wage war on men who had done the state 
no wrong, but were in treaty relations with it, then 
Crassus, in fear, begged Pompey to come to his aid 
and join in escorting him out of the city. For great 
was Pompey's reputation with the crowd. And now, 
when the multitude drawn up to resist the passage 
of Crassus, and to abuse him, saw Pompey's beaming 
countenance in front of him, they were mollified, 
and gave way before them in silence. But Ateius, 
on meeting Crassus, at first tried to stop him with 
words, and protested against his advance ; then he 
bade his attendant seize the person of Crassus and 
detain him. And when the other tribunes would not 
permit this, the attendant released Crassus, but Ateius 
ran on ahead to the city gate, placed there a blazing 
brazier, and when Crassus came up, cast incense and 
libations upon it, and invoked curses which were 
dreadful and terrifying in themselves, and were re- 
inforced by sundry strange and dreadful gods whom 
he summoned and called by name. The Romans say 
that these mysterious and ancient curses have such 
power that no one involved in them ever escapes, and 
misfortune falls also upon the one who utters them, 
wherefore they are not employed at random nor by 
many. And accordingly at this time they found 
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'Artjiov, el 6V tjv e^aXeiraive to> Kpdaaqy ttoXcv, 
eh aurrjv dpds d^r/tce /cal &eto~i8aip.oviav rocTavrrjv. 

XVII. 'O Be Kpd<T(TO<; et'9 Hpevreaiov rfKOev. 
en 6° daiaTOvar)^ ^etfiaxn t/;9 dakdaarji; ov 
Trepiefieivev, aXX' dviqydr) icai av^vd rcov ifKoicov 
aTrefiaXe, rrjv 6° aWijv avaXafSatv Bvvap.iv 
rjTreiyero Tre^fj Bid Ta\arta<;. evpaav Be rbv 
fiaaikea Arjiorapov irdvv p.ev ovra yrjpaibv i]Btj, 
KTL^ovra Be veav ttoXiv, eireo /ceoyfrev eiirtov "'H 
/3ao~i\ev, BwBetcaTi}*; topas ol/coSofielv dp^rj^ 

2 ye\daa<; 6° 6 Ya\drij<;' "'AXX' ou8' auTO?," elirev, 
" u) avTo/cparop, &>9 opto, 7rpa>i Xlav eVi Hdpdov? 
e\awfi?." rjv 8' 6 Kpucrcro<; e^Kovra p.ev errj 
TrapaWaTTcov, ir pea ftin epos he rrjv oyjriv 17 /caO' 
ffKiKiav. dfyiKopevov 6° avrbv iBef-aro rd irpdy- 
pjzra rfj<; eXTriBos a£t<w9 to irpaiTov. /cat yap 
e^ev^e pa$ia><> top Eivcppdrrjv teal Birjyaye rbv 
arparbv dacpaXco^, koi 7roXet<? iroWd<; ev ry 
MecroTroTafila Karea^ev eKovaltos irpocr6ep.£va<;. 

3 ev pia B\ 179 'A7roW(ovio<> ervpdvvet, cnpatiwruiv 
e/carbv dvaipedevrayv eirayaywv t))v hvvap.iv 
a\)Toi<i Kai feparqaas BujpTracre rd ^prjp.ara Kai 
toi»9 uvdp(t)7rov<i uireBoro' Yj^voBoriav etcdXovv 
tt]v Troh.lv oi"K\.\r)ve<. eirl ravri]<; d\ov<rq<; Be£d- 
pevos avroKpdrcop vrrb t>}9 crrparid<; uvayopevOfj- 
vai ttoWtjv ojcpXev alcyyvr^v, tcai raireivbs i(f>dvT) 
Kai irepX rd pelfyva 8vcr£\Tri<; ovrco ir\eoveKrr}[ia 

4 piKpbv r/yaTTT)>c(o<;. ep/3a\a)v Be (ppovpds ral$ 
irpoGice')((i)p>)Kviai<i iroXeaiv, u>v dpi6p.b<> rjv 
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fault with Ateius because it was for the city's sake 
that he was angered at Crassus, and yet he had in- 
involved the city in curses which awakened much 
superstitious terror. 

XVII. But Crassus came to Brundisium. 1 And 
though the sea was still rough with wintry storms, 
he would not wait, but put out, and so lost a great 
number of his vessels. With what was left of his 
forces, however, he hurried on by land through 
Galatia. And finding that King Deiotarus, who was 
now a very old man, was founding a new city, he 
rallied him, saying : " O King, you are beginning to 
build at the twelfth hour." The Galatian laughed 
and said : " But you yourself, Imperator, as I see, 
are not marching very early in the day against the 
Parthians." Now Crassus was sixty years old and 
ovex', and looked older than his years. On his 
arrival, things went at first as he had hoped, for he 
easily bridged the Euphrates and led his army across 
in safety, and took possession of many cities in 
Mesopotamia which came over to him of their own 
accord. But at one of them, of which Apollonius 
was tyrant, a hundred of his soldiers were slain, 2 
whereupon he led up his forces against it, mastered 
it, plundered its property, and sold its inhabitants 
into slavery. The city was called Zenodotia by the 
Greeks. For its capture he allowed his soldiers to 
salute him as Imperator, thereby incurring much 
disgrace and showing himself of a paltry spirit and 
without good hope for the greater struggles that lay 
before him, since he was so delighted with a trifling 
acquisition. After furnishing the cities which had 
come over to his side with garrisons, which amounted 

1 5-4 B.C. 2 Cf. Dio Cassius. xl. 13. 
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eTTTatciaxiXioi rre^ol -^iXloi B' iirireis, av€X(opr)<rev 
avrb<> ev ^vpLa BiayetpAo-wv xai Seffofievo? avrodi 
top vlbv TjKovTd irapd K.aio-apo<; etc Va\aria<i 
avrbv re neKoa pjr)p,kvov dptareloK zeal %i)dov<; 
t7T7re?9 eVtXe/CTOU? dyovra. 

Touro rcpoiTov dpaprelv eBo£ev 6 Kpacrao? fiera 
ye ri]v crrpareiav avrrjv pAytarov dp,dprr}p,a tcov 
yevopevcov, on Trpocra) ycopelv Beov eyeaOai re 
Bafiv \a)vo<; teal SeXeu/ceta9, Bvap.evS>v del TldpOoi? 
rroXewv, y^povov eveBwice rot? 7roXe/uot9 irapa- 
<r/eevr)<;. errevra rd<> ev %vpla Siarpif3d<; yriiovro 
Xpr} par icrr ocas fidWov ovaa? r) crrpaTqyucdv ov 
yap orrXcov dpiOphv e^erd^av ovBe yvp.vao~i£>v 
rroiovpevos a/i/XXa?, aXXa rrpoaoBov*; 7roXea>i> 
e/c\oyi£6p.evo<; /ecu ra yjpr\p.ara T779 hf 'leparroXet 
06ov o-radpols /ecu rpvTavat? p,erayecpc^6pxvo<; 
tVl. 7roXXa9 rjfiepa*;, eiriypdfycav Be teal Bijpois /ecu 
Bwderais arparicorcov /caraXoyovs, elr dviel? dp- 
yvpiov BiBovras, -qho^ei teal feare<ppovetro rovroi^. 
ytverai Be rrpwrov avru> ai]peiov diro rr}<; Oeov 
ravrr]<s, rjv ol pev 'AcppoBirrjv, oi Be ' Hpav, ol Be 
tt)v dp%d<; teal aTTe.pp.aTa rcdaiv it; vypwv rrapa- 
cryovaav alrlav /cat, <pvo~iv vopx^ovai, /cat ri)v 
irdvrwv eh dvdpo!>7rov<> dpyijv dyadatv tearaBei^a- 
aav. e^iovrav yap etc rov lepov irpGyros eo~<pd\i) 
Kara rds rrv\a<; 6 veavias Kpd&yos, elr iii avrai 
7repiTrecrei>v 6 rr pea ftvr epos. 

XVIII. "RBtj Be rd? Bvvdp.et<; ite TWf ytipaB'mv 
avvadpol^ovTos avrov Trpeaftei? d<plteovro Trap 
' \pcrdicov fipa-)(yv riva \6yov tcopi£ome<i. e<paaav 
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in all to seven thousand men-at-arms and a thousand 
horsemen, he himself withdrew to take up winter 
quarters in Syria, and to await there his son, who was 
coming from Caesar in Gaul, decorated with the 
insignia of his deeds of valour, and leading a 
thousand picked horsemen. 

This was thought to be the first blunder which 
Crassus committed, — after the expedition itself, which 
was the greatest of all his blunders, — because, when 
he should have advanced and come into touch with 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always hostile to the 
Parthians, he gave his enemies time for preparation. 
Then, again, fault was found with him because his 
sojourn in Syria was devoted to mercenary rather than 
military purposes. For he made no estimate of the 
number of his troops, and instituted no athletic 
contests for them, but reckoned up the revenues of 
cities, and spent many days weighing exactly the 
treasures of the goddess in Hierapolis, and prescribed 
quotas of soldiers for districts and dynasts to furnish, 
only to remit the prescription when money was 
offered him, thereby losing their respect and winning 
their contempt. And the first warning sign came to 
him from this very goddess, whom some call Venus, 
others Juno, while others still regard her as the natural 
cause which supplies from moisture the beginnings 
and seeds of everything, and points out to mankind 
the source of all blessings. For as they were leaving 
her temple, first the youthful Crassus stumbled and 
fell at the gate, and then his father fell over him. 

XVIII. No sooner had he begun to assemble his 
forces from their winter quarters than envoys came 
to him from Arsaces 1 with a wonderfully brief 



In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
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ydp, el pep virh 'Vcofiaiw 6 arpaTO? atrearaKrai, 
iroXepuov dairopBop eivai icai dBidXXaicTov, el Be 
t% ir(nplho<; aKovar}^, co? irvvddvovTat, Kpdo~cro<; 
IBieop eveica icepBwv oirXa UdpOois eirev^po^e /ecu 
ywpav Ka.T€L\rj<f)e, peTpid^eiv 'Apadtcrjv teal to fiev 
HLpdaaov ytjpas oitCTeipetp, d(pcivai Be 'Pco/uitoct 
tow? dvBpas, oft? e%ei (ppovpovpepovf pdXXop rj 

2 (ppovpovvTas. 717309 ravra K.pdcraov KOfiirdcav- 
T09 &>9 ev XeXevteei'q. Btocrei Ta<? diroicpiaei*;, yeXd- 
<ra<i 6 7rpecr/3rsraTo<i tcop irpeaftewv Ovayiar)*; teal 
T179 xetpbs V7rria<; Bellas to p,ecrov " 'Rvrevdev" 
eiirev, " to Kpacrae, (pvaovrai Tpi\e<; irporepov f) 

0~V 0"tyei 2,€\€VK6tav. 

Ovtoi p.ev oi/v dirrjXavpop to? ftacriXea 'TpcoBrjv 
7ro\ep.r)T€a <ppdo~oPTe<;, Ik Be tup iroXewp a? 
i<ppovpovp 'Vcopaioc ttj<; Mecro?roTa/ua9, Trapafio- 
Xco? Tives BieKTreaovTes dijia (ppovrLBwv dv/jyyeX- 

3 Xop, avT07TTac fiev yeyovoTes tov t€ TrXrjOow; tS)v 
TroXeplcov teal twv dycovcop u>v rjyoopiaapTO irpoa- 
pa%6p,epoi rai<i iroXeo-ip, ola Be (pcXec iruvTa 717309 
to Beivorepov e£ayyeXXopTe<;, a>9 d<pvteToc p\v ol 
dvBpe? Bcct)KOVTe<i, dXijirToc Be* (pevyovres, fteXrj Be 
Kaivh 1 TrpoOeovra tj/9 o-^reeo? teal irplv 6<p0fjpat top 
fidXXopTa ^topovvTa Bid tov 7rpoaTv^6pTO^, r&v 
Be /eaTcuppd/CTCtip oirXa tci puev Bed 7rai>T09 cadel- 
aOaiy to. Bk 717309 p,rjBep evBiBovai iretTOi^pAva. 

1 Kaiva MSS., Coraes, Sintcnis, 1 and Bekker; rrr\va 
(winged) from Pseudo-Appian. 
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message. They said that if the army had been sent 
out by the Roman people, it meant war without truce 
and without treaty ; but if it was against the wishes 
of his country, as they were informed, and for his 
own private gain that Crassus had come up in arms 
against the Parthians and occupied their territory, 
then Arsaces 1 would act with moderation, would 
take pity on the old age of Crassus, and release to 
the Romans the men whom he had under watch and 
ward rather than watching over him. To this 
Crassus boastfully replied that he would give his 
answer in Seleucia, whereupon the eldest of the 
envoys, Vagises, burst out laughing and said, point- 
ing to the palm of his upturned hand : " O 
Crassus, hair will grow there before thou shalt see 
Seleucia." 2 

The embassy, accordingly, rode away to King 
Hyrodes, to tell him there must be war. But from 
the cities of Mesopotamia in which the Romans had 
garrisons, certain men made their escape at great 
hazard and brought tidings of serious import. They 
had been eyewitnesses both of the numbers of the 
enemy and of their mode of warfare when they 
attacked their cities, and, as is usual, they ex- 
aggerated all the terrors of their report. " When 
the men pursued," they declared, "there was no 
escaping them, and when they fled, there was no 
taking them ; and strange missiles are the precursors 
of their appearance, which pierce through every 
obstacle before one sees who sent them ; and as for 
the armour of their mail-clad horsemen, some of it is 
made to force its way through everything, and some 

1 In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
a Cf. Dio Cassius, acl. 16. 
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4 ravra t&v arpaTicdTcbv ukovovtwv to dpaao? 
vTreiniTrev. Treireio-fievoc yap ovBev y Ap^eviwv 
Bia<f>epeiv TLdp0ov<? ovBe Ka7nraBofc£>v, oft? ayoiv 
teal (pepcov Aov/covWos dneiTre, Kal tov 7roXepav 
to ^aXcrrcoraTov rjyovftevot naicpav bBbv eaeadai 
/ecu BCcogiv avOparircov et<? %eipa<; ovk d^i^opevwv, 
Trap' iXmBas dycova Kal klvBvvov fieyav TrpoaeBo- 
kcov, <u<TTe teal ra>v ev reXei Tiva<; oteaOac Beiv 
STnayoma tov Kpdaaov avOit virep twv o\a>v 
yv(op,i]v irpoOeaQai. tovtwv r\v Kacrovo? o ra/ua*;. 

5 r)<rv-)(fl Be irapeBi'fXovv Kal oi p.dvrei<i a>9 del 
irovripd a-rj/xeia /ecu Svcre/cOvTa Trpo<paivoiTO tu> 
K.pdacra> Bed rcov lepcov. uXX' ovre tovtois irpoa- 
efyev ovre Tot? erepou tc 7r\f}v eTteLyecrdai 
irapaivovaiv. 

XIX. Oiry; rjKiaja 6" avrbv 'ApTa/3d£7)<i 6 
' Appeviwv f3a(Tt\ev<; eireppwaev yap 6i? to 

o-rparoTreBov fie0' e^aKia^iXiccv linrecov. Kal 
ovtoi p,ev iXeyovTo (puXava koX Trpoirop-'irol 
ySaortXew?* erepovf Be fivplovs vTricryyeiTO tcara- 
<f)pd/cTOv<; Kal Tpiafivpiov; ire£ov<? oIkoo-Ltovs. 
2 eireide Be Kpdaaov ip./3a\elv Bi 'ApixevLas 6t9 ttjv 
YlapOlav ov yap povov ev d<f>06i>oi$ Bidtjeiv ttjv 
arparidv avrov Trape^omo^;, dWd Kal iropevae- 
adai Bi datpaXelas, opi) iroWd xal \6<f)ov<; 
o vve-)(ei<t Kal ytopla Buannra Trpbs tijv ittttov, fj 
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of it to give way to nothing." When the soldiers 
heard this, their courage ebbed away. For they had 
been fully persuaded that the Parthians were not 
different at all from the Armenians or even the 
Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had robbed and 
plundered till he was weary of it, and they had 
thought that the most difficult part of the war would 
be the long journey and the pursuit of men who 
would not come to close quarters ; but now, contrary 
to their hopes, they were led to expect a struggle 
and great peril. Therefore some of the officers 
thought that Crassus ought to call a halt and recon- 
sider the whole undertaking. Among these was 
Cassius, 1 the quaestor. The seers, also, quietly let it 
become known that the omens for Crassus which 
came from their sacrifices were always bad and in- 
auspicious. But Crassus paid no heed to them, nor 
to those who advised anything else except to press 
forward. 

XIX. And most of all, Artabazes the king of 
Armenia gave him courage, for he came to his camp 
with six thousand horsemen. These were t>aid to be 
the king's guards and couriers ; but he promised ten 
thousand mail-clad horsemen besides, and thirty 
thousand footmen, to be maintained at his own cost. 
And he tried to persuade Crassus to invade Parthia 
by way of Armenia, for thus he would not only lead 
his forces along in the midst of plenty, which the 
king himself would provide, but would also proceed 
with safety, confronting the cavalry of the Parthians, 
in which lay their sole strength, with many mountains, 
and continuous crests, and regions where the horse 

1 Caius Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of the assaosins 
of Caesar. 
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fiovr) YidpOoov u\ki], 7r po/3aXXop.evov. 6 Be ttjv 
irpodvpiav avTOv Kal tijv XafiTrpoTrjra t*}? fiotj- 
6eia<; /act/j^w? rjydTrrjae, f3aBiel(T0ai 8' e<pr) Bid 
Meao7roTa/ita?, ottov iroXXovs Kal ayaOous f Pa>- 

3 paiwv avBpa? aireXnrev. 6 p.ev ovv 'Apfievios eirl 
tovtois dirrjXavvev; 

Tu> Be K.pd(rcra> Bia/3ij3d£ovTi rrjv arpandv 
Kara to Zevyp-a iroXXal jxev V7rep<fivei<; ftpovral 
irepieppriyvvvTO, vroXXd Be Kal JjaTpcnrTev 1 evavria 
tw a-rparto, irvevp.a Be ve<f)ec Kal h prjo-rrjpi fie/iiy- 
p.evov epelaav avrov tcard t?)? tr^e^ta? dvepprj^e 

4 iroXXa Kal Gwerr piyfrev ef3Xi]07] Be teal Kepavvols 
Bualv 6 %w/do? ov arparoireBeveiv ep.eXXev. tTrrro? 
Be rcov <TTpaTr)<yiKO)v eTri<f>ava)<; KeKoap.i]p.evo<i ftta, 
o-vveirLG7rdo~a<; rbv ijvio^ov et? to peWpov vtto- 
fipvxios rjcjjaviaOi). Xeyerai Be Kal tcov dercov 6 
irp&TO'i dpOels dirb ravrofxaTov p^Taarpatpfjvai. 

5 7Tj0O9 Be TOUTOt? (Tvveirecre fierd ttjv Btdftaaiv 
p.erpovp.evoL<; rd eiriri]Beia rot? arpaTicorais irpco- 
ra ttuvtov BoOqvai </>a«ou? Kal aXa?, a vop,i£ov<ri 
'YcofiaZoi irevdipxi Kal TrporiOevrai toi<; veKvaiv, 
avrov re Kpdaaov B7]p,ijyopovvro<; e^eireae <f>a)VT] 
Beiva><; avy^eaaa rbv err par ov. e(f)rj yap rb ^evyjia 
tou irorapLOv BiaXveiv erneo? prjBels aincov iirav- 
iXdy. Kal Beov, <u? t}(t0€to rod pijp,aTO<; ttjp 
droiriav, dvaXafieiv Kal Biaaacprjaai 7rpb<> tou? 
d7roBei\icovTa<; to eipr)p,evov, ■qp.eXijo-ev virb avda- 

6 Betas. reXos Be rbv etdtafievov Ka0app.bv i<r(f)ayid- 

1 k<x\ fjarparrfy MSS., Coraes, aud Bekker: Kar^arpa-Kjtv 
with Pseudo-Appian. 
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could not well serve. Crassus was tolerably well 
pleased with the king's zeal and with the splendid 
reinforcements which he offered, hut said he should 
march through Mesopotamia, where he had left 
many brave Romans. Upon this, the Armenian rode 
away. 

Now, as Crassus was taking his army across the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, 1 many extraordinary peals 
of thunder crashed about them, and many flashes of 
lightning also darted in their faces, and a wind, half 
mist and half hurricane, fell upon their raft, breaking 
it up and shattering it in many places. The place 
where he was intending to encamp was also smitten 
by two thunderbolts. And one of the general's 
horses, richly caparisoned, violently dragged its 
groom along with it into the river and disappeared 
beneath the waves. It is said also that the first 
eagle which was raised aloft, faced about of its own 
accord. 2 Besides all this, it happened that when 
their rations were distributed to the soldiers after 
the crossing of the river, lentils and salt came first, 
which are held by the Romans to be tokens of 
mourning, and are set out as offerings to the dead. 
Moreover, Crassus himself, while haranguing his men, 
let fall a phrase which terribly confounded them. 
He said, namely, that he should destroy the bridge 
over the river, that not one of them might return. 
And although he ought, as soon as he perceived the 
strangeness of his expression, to have recalled it and 
made his meaning clear to his timorous hearers, he 
was too obstinate to do so. And finally, when he 

1 A town in Syria, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
deriving its name from a bridge of boats there made across 
the river. 2 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 18. 
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£eTo, kcl\ tcl vrrXdyxya tov p,dvT€(o<; avrtp 
Trpo<r86vTO<> e£e/3aXe tuv yeiptov e<p' c5 icai 
fxaXicra BvcryepalvovTas lowv tov? Trapovra? 
ep^eiBlaae kcl\ " Tolovtov," e<j>7], " to yrjpaq' 
aXXa Tcov ye ottXwv ovBev av e/ecpvyoi ra? 
Xeipas."^ 

XX. Eik toutov irapa tov Troranov i^rfKavvev 
eiTTa p,ev eywv ottXltwv rdy/iara ica\ rerpaKia- 
%iXia>v oXlyov aTToheovras IttttcU, yfriXovs Be rot? 
'nnrtvcn TrapcnrXrjalovs. tu>v Be irpoBpo/Mov rives 
airo aKOTTias eiraveXdovTes ijyyeXXov dvdpdnrav 
p,ev epripbov elvai ttjv yjiipav, Xttttcov 6° ivTCTvyrj- 
Kevat 7roXXwv iyveo~iv olov etc p,eTa/3o\fj$ cnriao) 
BiwKop.kv(t>v. odev auro? re Kyjacro-o? en /iaUw 
eveX7ri<; r)v, teal Tot? o~TpaTtu)Tai<; vavraTraai tS)v 
TldpOoiv •napearr] Kara^poveiv, &>? ovk d^tt^Ofiivcov 
2 et? yelpa*;. o/x&>9 6° oi irepl K.daro~tov avSis Bie- 
Xeyovjo tw Koaero-w, /cat Trapyvovv pAXiara p,lv 
ev TroXei tivc ro>v ^>povpovjxevu>v dvaXa/Selv rrjv 
Bvvap.iv, dypt ov rt TrvOrfjai irepl twv TroXepicov 
fieficuov, el Be p.r), yispeiv eVi HeXeuicelas nrapd 
tov TTOTapow evTroplav yap to. aiTrjya tt}<? dyo- 
pd<> Trapi^eiv dp,a avytcaTalpovTa 777)09 to o~Tpa- 
TOTreSov, zeal (frvXafca tov p.7j KUKXco9i)vai tov 
■noTapLOV e")(pvTa<i dir io~t]<; del 7rpbs evavTiov*; 
pxtyeiTOai toi»? •noXeyuiows. 

XXL TavTa tov Kpdo~o~ov Biao~K07rovvTO<; en 
koX fiovXevopxvov irapaylveTai fyvXapyos 'Apa- 
ficov, 'Apidp,vr}$ ovopa, BoXepb<; koX 7ra> i/i/8o\o? 
dvi]p ko\ ttuvtcov oaa avvijveyicev a? oXedpov r\ 
Tvy}) nana, p.eyio~TOv avTois real TeXeioTUTOV 
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was making the customary sacrifice of purification for 
the army, and the seer placed the viscera in his 
hands, he let them fall to the ground ; then, seeing 
that the bystanders were beyond measure distressed 
at the occurrence, he smiled and said : " Such is old 
age ; but no weapon, you may be sure,, shall fall from 
its hands." 

XX. After this, he marched along the river with 
seven legions of men-at-arms, nearly four thousand 
horsemen, and about as many light-armed troops. 
Some of his scouts now came back from their explora- 
tions, and reported that the country was destitute of 
men, but that they had come upon the tracks of 
many horses which had apparently wheeled about 
and fled from pursuit. Wherefore Crassus himself 
was all the more confident, and his soldiers went so 
far as to despise the Parthians utterly, believing that 
they would not come to close quarters. But, never- 
theless, Cassius once more had a conference with 
Crassus, and advised him above all things to re- 
cuperate his forces in one of the garrisoned cities, 
until he should get some sure information about the 
enemy ; but if not this, then to advance against 
Seleucia along the river. For in this way the trans- 
ports would keep them abundantly supplied with 
provisions by putting in at their successive encamp- 
ments, and^ by having the river to prevent their 
being surrounded, they would always fight their 
enemies on even terms and face to face. 

XXI. While Crassus was still investigating and 
considering these matters, there came an Arab chief- 
tain, Ariamnes by name, a crafty and treacherous 
man, and one who proved to be, of all the mischiefs 
which fortune combined for the destruction of the 
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2 yevopevov tovtov 5' rjBecav evcoc rwv UopTrrjtq) 
crvveaTpaTevpevcov airokavaavrd ri tj/9 eKeivov 

* (faikavdpanria? Kal Bo^avra <f>i\oppcopaiov elvai' 
Tore 8' v(f)€iTO t<5 Kpdaaco fiera yvoapx)*; ra>v 
ySa(nXeeo9 arpaTrjycov, el Bvvairo Traparpe^a*; 

aVTOV U.7TCOTCITCO TOV TTOTapOV Kal TO)V VTTCdpeiCOV 

els ireBlov i/c/Sakeiv agaves Kal irepieXavvopievov. 
iravra yap Bievoovvro pidXXov rj Kara (rrofta 

3 TrpoofyepeaOai 'Poo patois, ekdcov ovv 777)09 rbv 
Kpdcraov 6 fidpfiapos (rjv Be zeal iridavb 1 ; ehreiv) 
Yiopirrjiov p.ev a>9 evepyeTrjv eTryvei, K.pdcraov 
Be Trj<; Bvi'dp,ea><; p,a/eapicra<; epipfyero tt}<; Bia- 
Tpififjs peWovTa Kal irapacr/eeva^opevov, axnrep 
ottXcov avTw Befjcrov, ov yeip&v ovBe iroBwv tcov 
Ta'yLaTUiv eV dvOpwTrovs o'i irdXai ^rjrovcnv dp-wd- 
aawes to. Tip,uoraTa to>v ^p^pdrccv Kal <Ta>p.dT(0v 

4 ei<? "2,KV0a<; rj 'TpKavov? dvairrecrOai. " JZalroi 
pdyeaQai peWovra?," e4>r), " aireuBeiv eBei, irplv 
diraaav ev ravTO) yeveaQai rrjv Bvvap.iv dvaOaparj- 
aavro? ySaciXed)?* eVet vvv ye ^Lovpr)va<; vplv 
irpoftefiXrjTai Kal StXXa«^? i(f> avTOvs avaBefjd- 
pevoi tt]V Blco^iv, 6 8' ovBap,rj <f>avep6<; eariv." 

5 Tavra Be r)v yfrevBf) Trdvra. Bi%rj yap evdv<; 
"TpcoBrjs BieXcov ttjv Bvvap.iv avTo<; pev ^hppuevlav 
eiropdei rivvvpeva ' ApTaovdcrBrjv, Sovpijvav 8' 
d(pr)Kev eirl 'Pwpaiovs, ov% virepfypoavvri XP^~ 
p,evo<>, a>9 €vlol <f>aaiv ov ydp r/v tov avrov 
Kpdo-<rov akv dira^iovv dinayonvLGT^v, avBpa 
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Romans, the greatest and most consummate. Some 
of the soldiers who had served under Pompey in 
these parts knew that the fellow had profited by the 
kindness of that commander and was thought to be 
a friend of Rome ; but now, with the knowledge of 
the royal generals, he tried to work his way into the 
confidence of Crassus, to see if he could turn him 
aside as far as possible from the river and the foot- 
hills, and bring him down into a boundless plain 
where he could be surrounded. For nothing was 
farther from the thoughts of the Parthians than to 
attack the Romans in front. Accordingly, coming 
to Crassus, the Barbarian (and he was a plausible 
talker, too) lauded Pompey as his benefactor, and 
complimented Crassus on his forces. But then he 
criticised him for wasting time in delays and pre- 
parations, as if it was arms that he needed, and not 
hands and the swiftest of feet to follow after men 
who had for some time been trying to snatch up 
their most valuable goods and slaves and fly with 
them into Scythia or Hyrcania. " And yet," said 
he, " if you intend to fight, you ought to hasten on 
before all the king's forces are concentrated and he 
has regained his courage ; since, for the time being, 
Surena and Sillaces have been thrown forward to 
sustain your pursuit, but the king is nowhere to be 
seen." 

Now this was all false. For Hyrodes had 
promptly divided his forces into two parts and was 
himself devastating Armenia to punish Artavasdes, 
while he despatched Surena to meet the Romans. 
And this was not because he despised them, as some 
say, for he could not consistently disdain Crassus as 
an antagonist, a man who was foremost of the 
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'P(i)fiai(ov nrpwrov, WpraovdaSr/ 8e TrpoairoXe^ielv 
Kal TaU 'Apfievlwv eTTiovra Ktop.ai<; iffaipetv, 
dXXa Kal irdvv hoicel Kcnaheiaas top klvBwov 
avTos p,ev efaSpeueiv Kal rcapahoiceiv to fieXXov, 
\ovpr]vav 8e irpo/cadelvat •Ketpaabfievov p.dyr]<$ Kal 

6 irepieX^ovra tovs iroXejxLov;. ovhe yap r)v rtov 
TvypvTixsv 6 JLovprjvas, dXXa, TrXovrcp fiev /ecu 
yevet Kal So^rj fierd f3ao~iXea Sevrepos, dvhpeia Be 
fcal BetvorrjTi tcov /cad' avrbv ev UapOois nrptorosy 
ert Be fieyedet /cat KaXXei o~cop,aTO<; a>? ovBel? 
erepos. e^rjXavve Be tcaO' eavrbv del ^tXteu? 
afcevo(f)opovp,evo<; Ka.nrfK.ois, /cal BiaKoalas dirr\va<i 
eirrjyeTO iraXXaKiBcov, 'nrirels he /caTd<f>pafC7oi 
%lXioi, TrXeiovet Be tcov Kov(f>cov fTapeireinrov, 
eiye he tov<> crv/juravras iirirels 6/xov ireXdras re 

7 Kal BovXovs jxvplwv ovk diroBeovTas. Kara yevo<j 
fiev ovv e£ dp^r}<; i/c€KT7]ro fSaaiXel yevofievtp 
UdpOcov eiriTiOevai to BidBr/fia TrpcoTO?, "TpcoBrjv 
Be rovrov ovrbv e^eXrjXa/iievov et<? UdpOow; /earr/- 
yaye, Kal SeXevKeiav avTtp rrjv jieydXrjv etke 
7ryo<wT09 eiriftas tou Tefyov 1 ; Kal rpeyfrdfievos IBia 
X el pl tovs dvTicndvTas. ovirco he yeyovcos err) 
rptaKovTa Kar eKelvov rbv ~%p6vov evftovXlas 
Kal avvecre(i)<i Bo^av el~)(e fieyiarrjv, o?9 ov% 
rjKLcna Kal rbv K.pdcrcrov ecrcpijXe, Bia, Odpcros Kal 
(ppovrj/aa irpcorov, elra vtto Beovs xal o~Vfjuf>opcov 
Tat? dirarait evxeLptorov yev6p.evov. 

XXII. Tot' ovv 6 fidpfiapos, &>? eneiaev avrov, 
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Romans, and wage war on Artavasdes, attacking and 
taking the villages of Armenia ; on the contrary, it 
seems that he was in great fear of the danger which 
threatened, and therefore held himself in reserve 
and watched closely the coming event, while he sent 
Surena forward to make trial of the enemy in battle 
and to distract them. Nor was Surena an ordinary 
man at all, but in wealth, birth, and consideration, 
he stood next the king, while in valour and ability 
he was the foremost Parthian of his time, besides 
having no equal in stature and personal beauty. He 
used to travel on private business with a baggage 
train of a thousand camels, and was followed by 
two hundred waggons for his concubines, while a 
thousand mail-clad horsemen and a still greater 
number of light-armed cavalry served as his escort ; 
and he had altogether, as horsemen, vassals, and 
slaves, no fewer than ten thousand men. More- 
over, he enjoyed the ancient and hereditary privilege 
of being first to set the crown upon the head of the 
Parthian king ; and when this very Hyrodes was 
driven cut of Parthia, he restored him to his 
throne, and captured for him Seleucia the Great, 1 
having been the first to mount its walls, and having 
routed with his own hand his opponents. And 
though at this time he was not yet thirty years of 
age, he had the highest reputation for prudence and 
sagacity, and it was especially by means of these 
qualities that he also brought Crassus to ruin, who, 
at first by reason of his boldness and conceit, and 
then in consequence of his fears and calamities, was 
an easy victim of deceits. 

XXII. At this time, accordingly, after the Bar- 

1 Seleucia on the Tigris, built by Seleucus Nicator. 
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airoairdaa^ tov irorafiov Bid fiecratv rjye tS>v 
ireBLwv bBbv eirieiK?) Kal Kovcpijv to irpwrov, elra 
fJLO-yOrjpav, a/i/xov /3a6ela<; v7roBe^op.evT)<t zeal 
TreBLwv dBevBpwv Kal dvvBpcov /ecu irpbs ovBev 
ovBafif] Trepan e<piKTov alaOrjaei iravopevcov, ware 
firj fxovov Biuret Kal ^aKeTroTrjri tt)<? iropeia*; 

2 dirayopeveiv, dWa Kal to t?)? o-^rew^Acnrapa^v- 
OrjTov dQvpiav vape^eiv ov cpvrbv opaxriv, ov 
peWpov, ov irpofioXriv 6'pou? KaOievTos, ov ttoov 
&ia/3\ao~Tuvovaav, d\\' dre^vco^ ireXdyiov ti 
%eO/ia Oivwv rivcov epijficov irepie^ovTwv tov arpa- 
tov. rjv pikv ovv Kal dirb tovtov o 80X09 vttotttos' 
eirel Be Kal irapd ' Apraovdo-Bov tov y App,evLov 
7rapr}o~av dyyeXoL <$>pdKovTe<; &)? ttoWw avve^oiTO 
7roXe/A(p pvevTo? eV avrbv 'TptoBov, /cat Trepureiv 

3 fiev iiceLvcp fioyjOeiav ov BvvaTai, irapaivel Be 
Kpdaaq) fidXiaTa p,ev itcet t pa-Tread ai Kal yevo- 
fievov fieT ' App-evLoov 6fiov Biaya)vlo~ao~0ai 7rpb<i 
tov 'TpcoBrjv, el Be /at), iropeveaQai Kal aTparo- 
ireBevetv del to. iirirdaipia <f>evyovTa Kal Trpoo-yw- 
povvTa to?9 opeivois, Kpdaao<; fiev ovBev dvTi- 
ypd-tyas vtt bpyrjs Kal o~KaioTi]To<; direKpivaTO 
vvv fxev 'Ap/ievtot? /j-tj o~xo\d£eiv, av6i<i 6° 
d(pi^ea0ai BiKt]v eTTiOijcrttiv ' ' ApTaovdaBrj tt}<; 
7rpoBoa/a<i. 

4 Oi Be irepl Kdaatov avOis -qyavaKTOvv, Kal 
Kpacraov piv d~)(66pevov avTOis eiravaavTO vovde- 
tovvt€<;, IBia Be tov (Hdpftapov eKoiBopow " Tt? 
ae BaLpoiv TrovTjpos, a> KaKiaTe dvdpcoTreov, rjyaye 
7T/30? rjfids; tick, Be (papp.d/coi<; Kal yoT]Teiai<; 
eireio-a<i Kpdaaov et<? epr)piav (l^a^ Kal fivOiov 
cK\eavTa Trjv oTpaTtdv 6Bbv oBeveiv NofidBi 7s.y- 
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barian had persuaded Ci'assus, he drew him away 
from the river and led him through the midst of the 
plains, by a way that was suitable and easy at first, 
but soon became troublesome when deep sand 
succeeded, and plains which had no trees, no water, 
and no limit anywhere which the eye could reach, 
so that not only did thirst and the difficulties of 
the march exhaust the men, but also whatever met 
their gaze filled them with an obstinate dejection. 
For they saw no plant, no stream, no projection of 
sloping hill, and no growing grass, but only sea-like 
billows of innumerable desert sand-heaps enveloping 
the army.' This of itself was enough to induce 
suspicion of treachery, and soon messengers came 
from Artavasdes the Armenian declaring that he 
was involved in a great war with Hyrodes, who had 
attacked him with an overwhelming force, and could 
not therefore send Crassus aid, but advised him 
above all things to turn his course thither, join the 
Armenians, and fight the issue out with Hyrodes ; 
but if not this, then to march and encamp always 
where mountains were near and cavalry could not 
operate. Crassus sent no reply in writing, but 
answered at once in rage and perversity that for the 
present he had no time to waste on the Armenians, 
but that at another time he would come and punish 
Artavasdes for his treachery. 

But Cassius was once more greatly displeased, and 
though he stopped advising Crassus, who was angry 
with him, he did privately abuse the Barbarian. 
" Basest of men," he said, " what evil spirit brought 
you to us ? With what drugs and jugglery did you 
persuade Crassus to pour his army into a yawning 
and abysmal desert and follow a route more fit for 
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arapxy p-^-XXov rj 'Pcofiaiwv avTOKpdropi irpo<r- 

5 y'l/covaav; " 6 Be /3dpf3apo<; avrjp <bv ttoikLXo^ 
etceivovs fiev vttottItttwv eddppvve teal irape/cdXei 
fii/cpbv em Kapreprjcrai, tou? Be o-Tpari(OTa<i d/xa 
avp.irapaOewv teal Trapafiorjdcov eTrecrKCOTne fiera 
yeXcorof " 'Tpeis Be Bid Kap,uavia<i bBeveiv 
otecrde /cprjva? /cat vdpxira teal ateta? teal Xovrpd 
BrjXaBr) teal iravhoiceZa irodovvre? ; ov pJfivqcrde 
Be rr)v 'Apdficov Bie^iovre<; teal 'Aaavpia>v fiedo- 

6 piav;" ovt(i) p,ev 6 /3dp/3apo<; BieTraiBaycoytjcre 
toiv? 'VcofiaLovs, teal trplv rj yeveadat <j>avepb<; 
e^aTrarayv dfainrevcrev, ov Xa0a>v rbv K-pdacrov, 
dXXa teal tovto Trelaas, &>? virepydaerai teal 
Biarapd^ei rd rwv iroXefiitov. 

XXIII. Aey erai Be rr)<; i)p.epa<i eteeivijs top 
Kpdacrov ov% ojaTrep edos earl 'Vcop,al(av orparT}- 
70I9 ev <}>oiviklBl irpoeXdeiv, dXX* ev [parito 
fieXavi, teal rovro piev evOvs dXXd^at irpovor)- 
aavTa, twv Be crrjpxiioiv evias p,6\i<; ooavep TTeirt]- 
yvias TroXXd TraOovTa? dveXiadai tou<j <pepovTa<;. 

2 wv 6 Kpdacro*; tearayeXwv etreidyyve tt)v iropelav, 
7rpoo-/3ia%6p,evos dteoXovdeiv rr)v <f>dXayya Tot? 
'nnrevai, irpiv ye Br) twv eirl Karacr kotti)v dnro- 
araXevrtav bXlyoi TrpocnreXdaavTes dirrfyyeiXav 
djroXwXivai toi»? aXXovs Otto tcov iroXeplwv, 
auTov? Be /ioXt? itc(f>vyelv, eirievai Be p,a-)(pvp.evov<i 

3 7rXt]0et TroXXq) teal ddpcrei toi/? dvBpas. diravTes 
fiev ovv eOopuftrjOtjcrav, 6 Be Kpdaaot e^eTrXdyr) 
•jravTairaai teal Bid ottouBPjs ov ttuvv teadeo~7r}ica><; 
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a robber chief of Nomads then for a Roman im- 
perator?" But the Barbarian, who was a subtle 
fellow, tried to encourage them with all servility, and 
exhorted them to endure yet a little while, and as 
he ran along by the side of the soldiers and gave 
them his help, he would laughingly banter them 
and say: "Is it through Campania that you think you 
are marching, yearning for its fountains and streams 
and shades and baths (to be sure !) and taverns ? But 
remember that you are traversing the border land 
between Assyria and Arabia." Thus the Barbarian 
played the tutor with the Romans, and rode away 
before his deceit had become manifest, not, however, 
without the knowledge of Crassus, nay, he actually 
persuaded him that he was going to work in his 
interests and confound the counsels of his enemies. 

XXIII. It is said that on that day Crassus did 
not make his appearance in a purple robe, as is the 
custom with Roman generals, but in a black one, 
and that he changed it as soon as he noticed his 
mistake ; also that some of the standard-bearers had 
great difficulty in raising their standards, which 
seemed to be imbedded, as it were, in the earth. 
Crassus made light of these things and hurried on the 
march, compelling the men-at-arms to keep up with 
the cavalry, until a few of those who had been sent 
out as scouts came riding up and announced that the 
rest of their number had been slain by the enemy, 
that they themselves had with difficulty escaped, and 
that their foes were coming up to fight them with a 
large force and great confidence. All were greatly 
disturbed, of course, but Crassus was altogether 
frightened out of his senses, and began to draw up 
his forces in haste and with no great consistency. 
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7rap€TaTT€, , 7rpcoTov fiev,o)<; oi nepl K.dcrcTiov i)%iovv, 
dpaidv rrjv <{>d\ayya tcov birXntov eVi irXeZarov 
dvdycov tov ireBiov 7rpo? Ta? zeuzeXcoaeL*;, tou? 8' 
iirirel^ Biavep,cov to?? zeepaaiv eireua fieriBo^e, zeal 
avvayaycov dp^>iarop.ov eiroLriae zeal ($a6i) trXiv- 
6 tov ev BcbBezea (nreLpai^ Trpoepxofiev^rSiVTTXevpSiv 

4 eKaarri^. irapd Be airelpav TXrjv iinrewv era^ev, a>9 
fityBev eypi /ie/305 evBees iiririKr)^ fiorjSeLas, dXXd 
TTavra^oOev ofiaXcos Trpoafyepoiro Tre<ppaypJvo<;. 
tcov Be zeepdrcov to fiev K.aaaC(f, to Be T(p vim 
Kpdaam irapeBwzeev, auTo? 8' et? pAaov Kcneo"rq. 

Kat 7rpodyovTe<: outco? eirl peWpov rfxOov b 
ztaXeirai ^dXiaaa, ov ttoXv fiev dXXax; oi/Be 
dfyOovov, do-fievoi<; Be totc to?9 <TTpaTtd>Tcu<; 
(pavev ev av%fi<Z) zeal zeavfiarc zeal irapd rrjv dXXijv 

5 iiriirovov zeal dvvBpov iropeiav. oi fiev ovv irXel- 
cttoi tcov rjyefjLOvoov (fovro Belv ivravda zcaravXi- 
aafievov*; zeal vvzeTepevaavras real irvdop,evov<j, 
e<£' oaov olov re, irXrjdos zeal rd^iv tcov woXefiicov, 
dfi r/fiepq. ywpelv en clvtov*;' Kpao-0-09 8e tic 
7ratBl zeal Tot? irepl avrbv iirirevaiv eyzeeXevo- 
/xevoi? dyeiv zeal avvdirreiv iirapdels ezceXevaev 
eaTcoTa? ev jd^et <f>ayeiv zeal irielv toi»? Beofievovs. 

0 zeal irplv r) tovto Bid irdvrcov yeveaOai zcaXax;, 
Tjyev oi/ a-)(eBr}v ovB' a>? eirl fid^rjv Btavairavcov, 
dXX' b%eia zeal avvrbvco %pcbfievo<; tt) iropeia 
fie-%pi> ov zeaTtocpOrjaav oi iroXefiioi, irapd So^av 
oure ttoXXoI <f>avevre<; ovre crofiapol to?? 'Pa>- 
fiaiois. to fiev yap irXrjOos vireareiXe Tot? irpo- 
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At first, as Cassius recommended, he extended the 
line of his men-at-arms as far as possible along the 
plain, with little depth, to prevent the enemy from 
surrounding them, and divided all his cavalry be- 
tween the two wings. Then he changed his mind 
and concentrated his men, forming them in a hollow 
square of four fronts, with twelve cohorts on each 
side. With each cohort he placed a squadron of 
horse, that no part of the line might lack cavalry 
support, but that the whole body might advance to 
the attack with equal protection everywhere. He 
gave one of the wings to Cassius, and one to the 
young Crassus, and took his own position in the 
centre. 

Advancing in this formation, they came to a 
stream called Balissus, which was not large, to be 
sure, nor plentiful, but by this time the soldiers were 
delighted to see it in the midst of the drought and 
heat and after their previous toilsome march without 
water. Most of the officers, accordingly, thought 
they ought to bivouac and spend the night there, 
and after learning as much as they could of the 
number and disposition of the enemy, to advance 
against them at day-break. But Crassus was carried 
away by the eagerness of his son and the cavalry 
with him, who urged him to advance and give battle, 
and he therefore ordered that the men who needed 
it should eat and drink as they stood in the ranks. 
And before they were all well done with this, he led 
them on, not slowly, nor halting from time to time, 
as is usual on the way to battle, but with a quick 
and sustained pace until the enemy came in sight, 
who, to the surprise of the Romans, appeared to be 
neither numerous nor formidable. For Surena had 
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rd/cTOi? Zovprjuas, rrjv 8e Xa/xTrporrjTa /eareKpvfie 
tcov ottXgov Ifidria ical 8t<p$epa<; irpota -yea tfai 
KeXevo-a$. &>9 6" iyyvs iyevovTO ical arjfieiov 
y)p6r) irapd tov crrpaTTjyov, irpcoTov fiev eVt/Lt- 
irXavTO <f>0oyyi]<; fiapetas Ka\ fipop.ov <f>pi/ed)8ov<; 
7 to ireh'iov. HdpOoi yap ov /cepaaiv ov8e crdX- 
iriy^Lv iiroTpvvovaiv eavTovs eh p.dyr)v, dXXd 
poirrpa ftvpaoirayr) zeal KoTXa TrepiretpavTes 
7j%€ioi<; xaX/coi? dpa TroXXa%6dev i r in8ov'nov<ri, 
rd 8e <f>0eyyeTai ftvOiov n KaX 8ecv6v, copvyfj 
0r)pco)8ei teal TpaxvTijTi fipoi>Tr}<; pxp.iyp.kvov, ev 
ttw? <jvv€w pa/coTe? oti rcov alcrOrfTrjpleov d/cor) 
TapaKTi/ccoTctTov eari t?}s tyvxfjs KaX ra irepl 
-avTrjv irdQ-q Tayiara /ctvei koX p,d\iara egco-TT]o~t 
rrjv 8tdvotav. 

XXIV. ^KireirXriyp.evwv 81 tcov 'V(op.aia)v 8id 
rbv rjX 0V > i^cd(f)vri<; tu 7rpo/ca\vp,para rcov ottXwv 
Karaj3a\ovT€<; oo^Or/aav avrol re (f)Xoyo€i8€t<i 
Kpavect KaX dcopa^c, tov hlapyiavov o~i8qpov 
Q-TiXfiovTO? oft) xa\ irepiXapLTre?, o'L ittttoi 
KaTa7T€<ppaypevoc ^aA/tot? /cat o~i8r)poi<; aicend- 

2 ap,aatv, 6 8e Xovp/jvas p-eyto-TOt /cat /eaW/oro? 
at/To?, tt) 8e KaT uv8peiav 86%r) ttjv dtjXvrijTa 
tov KaXXovs ovk fotATto?, aXXa l^l7}8iKCOT€pov 
io'Kevao'p.evos ivTplp.pjxat ■npoaw'nov KaX /cop.i]<; 
8iafcpLo~ei, tS)v aXXcov WdpOwv ctc *Z,kv0lkco<; ctti 

3 to (fiofiepbv T(p dvaaiXXo) 1 Kop.d>vT<ov. KaX irpcoTov 
p.ev 8c€voovvto Tot? KovTot<i eio-eXavvovTts oadeiv 
KaX fiid£eo~0ai tovs it poT d kt ov$' &)<? 5' koopasv to 

1 t<? ayaai\\(f> tho correction of Schaefcr (avaaiWy Corao's) : 
juv kvaa'iWttiv. 
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veiled his main force behind his advance guard, and 
concealed the gleam of their armour by ordering 
them to cover themselves with robes and skins. But 
when they were near the Romans and the signal was 
raised by their commander, first of all they filled the 
plain with the sound of a deep and terrifying roar. 
For the Parthians do not incite themselves to battle 
with horns or trumpets, but they have hollow drums 
of distended hide, covered with bronze bells, and on 
these they beat all at once in many quarters, and 
the instruments give forth a low and dismal tone, a 
blend of wild beast's roar and harsh thunder peal. 
They had rightly judged that, of all the senses, 
hearing is the one most apt to confound the soul, 
soonest rouses its emotions, and most effectively 
unseats the judgment. 

XXIV. While the Romans were in consternation 
at this din, suddenly their enemies dropped the 
coverings of their armour, and were seen to be 
themselves blazing in helmets and breastplates, their 
Margianian steel glittering keen and bright, and 
their horses clad in plates of bronze and steel. 
Surena himself, however, was the tallest and fairest 
of them all, although his effeminate beauty did not 
well correspond to his reputation for valour, but he 
was dressed more in the Median fashion, with painted 
face and parted hair, while the rest of the Parthians 
still wore their hair long and bunched over their 
foreheads, in Scythian fashion, to make themselves 
look formidable. And at first they purposed to 
charge upon the Romans with their long spears, and 
throw their front ranks into confusion ; but when 
they saw the depth of their formation, where shield 
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T6 /3d0o<; tov (Twacnuafiov Kal tcov dvBpcov TO 
ficvtfiov Kal irapecTTrjKot, dvfjyov ottlctco Kal 
(TKcBvaadai Bokovvt€<; afia Kal BiaXveiv ttjv rd^iv 
ekdvdavov iv kvkKco irepi^dXkovTe<i to ir\iv6iov 

4 avTcov. K.pdo~o~ov B£ tovs yfnXovs e/cBpafielv 
KeXevaavTos, oxrroi fiev ov -rro\v irporfkdov, dXkh 
7To\\o2<i To^evpacriv €VTV%6vTe<; Ta%y Kal avp,- 
irapevTe<i avdis iveBvovTo to?? oVX/tcw?, koi 
irape.l'xpv aKoapxas dpyrfv Kal Beovs, bpcoai tov 

TOVOV TCOV OICTTCOV KOI TT]V pcop,f]V OTT\o. T6 f>T)yVVV 

tcov Kal Bed TravTos <j)€pop,evcov 6fiota><; ovtitvitov 
Kal paXaKov aTeydcrpaTos. 

5 Oi Be TldpOoi BiaaTavTet ck p,^Kov<i rfp^avro 
To^eveiv afia TTavTa%6dev, ov ttjv aKpififj To^eCav 
(■>) yap avvk^ia Kal ttvkvott)? tcov 'Vcopuaicov ovBe 
tu> (Hovkop-evcp Biap,apTaveiv dvBpos irapel^ev), 
evTovov? Be Ta? Tr\r]jd<i Kal ftiatov? SiB6vT€<i diro 
t61~cov KpaTaicov Kal pLeydXcov Kal ttj aKo\ioT7]Ti 
Trj<i Kap.Trf]<; ^vayKaapukvov to /3e'\o9 aTrocrTeWov- 

0 tcov. rjv ovv avToOev rfBrj poxOtjpd to, 'Vcopuxicov 
Kal yap p,ivovT€<; iv Ta^et cvvctit pcocrKovTo, Kal 
%copeiv 6p,6a€ 7r€tpcop,€voi tov p,ev iroieiv Xaov 
direi'xov, bp,oico<t 8' eiracr^ov. viretyevyov yap a pun 
fidWovTe? ol Udpdoi, Kal tovto KpaTiaTa ttoiovgi 
peTcL XKvda?' Kal aofywTarov iaTiv dp,vvop,evov<; 
Uti crco£ecrdai Kal tt}? <j}vyi]<; d<paipelv to alcrxpov. 

XXV. "A~xpi pev ovv rjXiri^ov avTOv<i eK^ea- 
pevov<i Ta fieXi] o"xi)o~€cr&ac p-c'iXV* rj avvdyjreiv et? 
Xeipas, eKapTepow a>5 5' eyvcocrav oti vroWal 
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was locked with shield, and the firmness and com- 
posure of the men, they drew back, and while 
seeming to break their ranks and disperse, they 
surrounded the hollow square in which their enemy 
stood before he was aware of the manoeuvre. And 
when Crassus ordered his light-armed troops to make 
a charge, they did not advance far, but encountering 
a multitude of arrows, abandoned their undertaking 
and ran back for shelter among the men-at-arms, 
among whom they caused the beginning of disorder 
and fear, for these now saw the velocity and force of 
the arrows, which fractured armour, and tore their 
way through every covering alike, whether hard or 
soft. 

But the Partisans now stood at long intervals 
from one another and began to shoot their arrows 
from all sides at once, not with any accurate aim (for 
the dense formation of the Romans would not suffer 
an archer to miss his man even if he wished it), but 
making vigorous and powerful shots from bows which 
were large and mighty and curved so as to discharge 
their missiles with great force. At once, then, the 
plight of the Romans was a grievous one ; for if 
they kept their ranks, they were wounded in great 
numbers, and if they tried to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, they were just as far from effecting 
anything and suffered just as much. For the Par- 
thians shot as they fled, and next to the Scythians, 
they do this most effectively ; and it is a very clever 
thing to seek safety while still fighting, and to take 
away the shame of flight. 

XXV. Now as long as they had hopes that the 
enemy would exhaust their missiles and desist from 
battle or fight at close quarters, the Romans held 
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KaiirfKoi Trapeardai ro^evpAroyv 7rXr)p€i<i, d(f> wv 
TrepieXavvovres oi irpcoroi Xap,/3dvovaiv, ov8&? 
Tripas opwv 6 Kpdcrao<; rjdvfiei, Kai crKoireiv 
i/ce\evev, dyyeXovs irep^^ra^ irpb^ rbv vlov, 07r&)9 
irpoapl^ai ftiaaeTCLi to*9 ivavriois irplv fj kvkXxo- 
Ofjvai. fidXiara <ydp itceivw irpaak-nnTTOv Kai 
TrepuTTirevov to /cepa<; &>9 Kara, vcdtov yevrfcropevoi. 

2 Xaficov ovv o veavias tV7ret<? Te ^Ckiov<i rpia/co- 
o*iou9, wv oi j(i\iot, irapd Kalaapos r)<rav, Kai 
To^oras 7revTaK0(TL0v<; Kai to)v eyyiara 6vpeo- 
(f)6p(ov 6ktq> cnretpas avvijyayev et9 ififio\^v. rcov 
8e HdpOtov oi irepteXavvovres, eire TeXpaaiv 
evTvxpvja, &)<? evioi <f>aaiv, erre Xafietv rbv 
Kpdaaov dirwrdTai rov TraTpbs aTparrjyovvre^, 

3 oirlav) ar peyjravres iZiwKOv. 6 he /3oijcra<; a>9 ov 
fievovcriv oi dvhpes, rjXavve, Kai avv avrto K.7)v- 
awplvo^ Te teal Meydfiaicxps, 6 pev einjrvxia Kai 
pd>p,rj 8ia(f)epcov, Krjvawplvos 8e ftovXevriKov ex tov 
a^iwpxL KOLi &€ivb<> eiTreiv, eraipoi Be K.pdacrov Kai 
TraparrX'qcrioi ica9 y rjXiKiav. liriairopukvuiv 8e twv 
'nrirewv ov8e to ire^bv aTTeXe'nreTo irpoBvp.lci Kai 
X a P c J' T ^ < > gXtt&os' vikclv yap cpovro Kai 8id>K€iv, 
aXP 1 °v ttoXv TrpoeXOovTes jjaOovro rrjv dirdrrjv, 
perafiaXXo p.kvwv ap,a tu>v <f)€vy€iv 8okovvt(dv Kai 

4 irXeiovwv aXX(ov iiri^epopevcov. ivravda eaTrjcrav, 
oiopevoi avvd-^reiv avrots et9 xelpa<; oXiyoi<i ovai 
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out ; but when they perceived that many camels 
laden with arrows were at hand, from which the 
Parthians who first encircled them took a fresh 
supply, then Crassus, seeing no end to this, began to 
lose heart, and sent messengers to his son with 
orders to force an engagement with the enemy 
before he was surrounded ; for it was his wing 
especially which the enemy were attacking and 
surrounding with their cavalry, in the hope of 
getting in his rear. Accordingly, the young man 
took thirteen hundred horsemen, of whom a 
thousand had come from Caesar, five hundred archers, 
and eight cohorts of the men-at-arms who were 
nearest him, and led them all to the charge. But 
the Parthians who were trying to envelop him, 
either because, as some say, they encountered 
marshes, or because they were manoeuvring to 
attack Publius as far as possible from his father, 
wheeled about and made off. Then Publius, shouting 
that the men did not stand their ground, rode after 
them, and with him Censorinus and Megabacchus, 
the latter distinguished for his courage and strength, 
Censorinus a man of senatorial dignity and a 
powerful speaker, and both of them comrades of 
Publius and nearly of the same age. The cavalry 
followed after Publius, and even the infantry kept 
pace with them in the zeal and joy which their hopes 
inspired ; for they thought they were victorious and 
in pursuit of the enemy, until, after they had gone 
forward a long distance, they perceived the ruse. 
For the seeming fugitives wheeled about and were 
joined at the same time by others more numerous 
still. Then the Romans halted, supposing that the 
enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
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toi"? TTo\efXLOv<i. ol he tovs /caTa<f>pd/CTOV<; irpord- 
%avre<i ivavriovs Tot? 'Vcopxtioi*;, tt)v 5' dWrjv '(ttttov 
arafCTOv irepl avTov<> ekavvovres, Kal avvrapdrrov- 
re<> to ireh'iov, aviojaaav e'/c fivdoii Qlva% dfifiovxo- 
vioprbv iirayovaas dirXeTov, w p,ijTe hiopav pqhlw<i 

5 p,?)T€ <f>9eyyeo-6ai tovs 'Va>paiov<;, elXovjievov; SI 
ev 6\tytp Kal avpirl-nTOVTa^ aX\?;\of9 PdWecBiti 
teal dirodviiaiceiv ov pahiov ovh 1 b%vv ddvenov, aXX' 
viro airao~p.ov teal bhuvq-; hva avaayerovvra^ Kal 
Kv\ivhovp,evov<; irepl tois blcnols evairodpaveiv to£? 
Tpa.vp.ao~i, ftia t€ 7reipcop,€vov~; i^eX/ceiv r/yKio-Tpo)- 
/tei/a? aKiha~: koX hehvKvias hid (pXefiwv zeal vevpcov 
Trpoo-avapprj-yvvvaL /ecu \vpxtivea6ai a-pas avrovs. 

6 OuTft> he iroWwv dnoOvqaKov'Ttov dmpaKTOi teal 
oi £&We9 r/crav 777309 d\/e~jp' teal tov Tloirklov 
Trapa/ca\ovpTO<; ip,(3a\eiv eh r?)v /cardtppaKrov, 
eireheLKwo-av eavTwv -^eipd-; re dvpeots avp.- 
■-r€Tr€povT)p,eva<; koX 7roSa9 hiapbird^ 7rpoae\r]Xa- 
p,evov<; 717309 Tovha<f)0<;, wo-re Kal 777309 (pvyrjv 

7 dp,r)xdvovs eivai Ka\ 777309 dp,vvav. axrrb^t ovv 
tovs 'nnrel 1 ; napopp.r]aa<$ irpoaefiaXe p.ev ippco- 
pevws Kal trvvfjip-e toI? dvhpdaiv, fjv h% aviaos ev 
Te rai<? 77X7770*9 teal tw (pvXdrrecOai, iraicov p.ev 
do~devkai Kal piKpols hopaTioi<> da>paica~; cop,o- 
/3vpo-ov<; xal crihripov<;, irai6p€Po<; he kovtoI? et'9 
evo-TaXrj Kal yvpvd aiop-ara twv YaXarwv rov- 
TOi9 yap id dp pet pu\io-ra, Kal perd tovtwv epya 

8 davp,ao"rd hieirpaTTero. tcov ie yap Kovrwv 
itreKap.^dvov'To, Kal o~vpir\eK6p,evot. tou9 avhpa? 
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since they were so few in number. But the Parthians 
stationed their mail-clad horsemen in front of the 
Romans, and then with the rest of their cavalry in 
loose array rode round them, tearing up the surface 
of the ground, and raising from the depths great 
heaps of sand which fell in limitless showers of dust, 
so that the Romans could neither see clearly nor 
speak plainly, but, being crowded into a narrow 
compass and falling one upon another, were shot, 
and died no easy nor even speedy death. For, in 
the agonies of convulsive pain, and writhing about 
the arrows, they would break them off in their 
wounds, and then in trying to pull out by force the 
barbed heads which had pierced their veins and 
sinews, they tore and disfigured themselves the 
more. 

Thus many died, and the survivors also were incapa- 
citated for fighting. And when Publius urged them to 
charge the enemy's mail clad horsemen, they showed 
him that their hands were riveted to their shields 
and their feet nailed through and through to the 
ground, so that they were helpless either for flight or 
for self defence. Publius himself, accordingly, 
cheered on his cavalry, made a vigorous charge with 
them, and closed with the enemy. But his struggle 
was an unequal one both offensively and defensively, 
for his thrusting was done with small and feeble spears 
against breastplates of raw hide and steel, whereas the 
thrusts of the enemy were made with pikes against 
the lightly equipped and unprotected bodies of the 
Gauls, since it was upon these that Publius chiefly 
relied, and with these he did indeed work wonders. 
For they laid hold of the long spears of the Parthians, 
and grappling with the men, pushed them from 
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dirb t5)v 'tinrwv icodovv tt} fiapvrrjTi rod oirXio-fwv 
Bv<TKiv^rov<; oVra<>, iroXXol Be row? eavratv airo- 
Xenrovres ittttov? Kai VTroBvojievoi toi? iteetvw 

€TU7TTOV €49 Ttt9 <ya<TT€pa<;' 01 0° dv€0~KipTO)V VTT 

68vv7]<;, Kai (TVfnraTovvTes iv ravrtp tou? €Trij3dTa<; 
kcu tovs 7ro\€fjuov<i dvaTT€<pvpfievov<i diriOvrjcrKOv. 

9 eVie^e Be roiis YaXdras fidXiara to re OdXrrros 
real to £n/ro<?, dfufrorepoov dijOeis ovrav Kai rcov 
Xttttwv diroXooXeicrav ol TrXeicrroi 7r/?o<? ivavrLovs 
iXavvbfievoi toi»9 kovtovs. i/3id<T0i]<rav ovif dva- 
'XOiprjaai Trpbs tovs oVA-tVa?, e%ovTe<> rbv HottXiov 
v7ro rpavfidrwv 17877 «a/cco<? BiaKelfievov. ISomes 
Be Qlva /3ouv(o8t) TrX-qaiov ixdipovv eV avrr/v, 
Kai tol»? fiev 'lttttov^ iv p,eacp KareBrjaav, e£a)0ev 
Be rot? dvpeois crvyKXelcravTes &ovto 'paov dp.vvet- 

10 crdai Tou? fiapfidpovs. direftaive 8e rovvavriov. 
iv fiev yap ra> b/xaXrh roi<? oiriaOev au.w<s ye 7r&>9 
"napk\ovaLV ol irpbrnKToi pacrrcov^v, eVet 8* aXXov 
virep dXXov Bid tijv dvcofiaXlav dvexpvro? rov 
yuiplov Kai pdXXov del rbv KaToiriv i^aipovros, 
ovBev Tjv to £ia<j)evyov, dXX' i/SdXXovro Travres 
bpaX5)<i, dSvpofievoi Tt/v axXerj Kai dirpaicTov 
avTwv TeXevTr\v. 

11 "*\\aav Be irepl rbv TLoirXiov avBpa "EiXXr)v€<i 
Bvo rcov avToQi KaTOiKovvrcov iv Kdppats, \epa>vv- 
/io<? Kai NiKo/ua^o?, 01 avveireiOov avrbv v7re^eX- 
delv fier' avTtav Kai Bia^evyeiv et? "l^ya?, ttoXiv 
r)prfp,kvrjv rd 'P(o/ual(ov Kai ov fiaKpdv ovaav. 0 Be 
(/»/Va<? ovBeva Benbv ot/TO)? eaeaOai Odvarov ov 
(pofirjOeh UottX/os uTroXetyei tou? d-iroWvpe'vovs 
oY avTov, iKelvov<; fiev eVeXeuac crco^ecrOai koX 
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their horses, hard as it was to move them owing to 
the weight of their armour ; and many of the Gauls 
forsook their own horses, and crawling under those 
of the enemy, stabbed them in the belly. These 
would rear up in their anguish, and die trampling on 
riders and foemen indiscriminately mingled. But 
the Gauls were distressed above all things by the 
heat and their thirst, to both of which they were 
unused ; and most of their horses had perished by 
being driven against the long spears. They were 
therefore compelled to retire upon the men at-arms, 
taking with them Publius, who was severely wounded. 
And seeing a sandy hillock near by, they all retired 
to it, and fastened their horses in the centre ; then 
locking their shields together on the outside, they 
thought they could more easily defend themselves 
against the Barbarians. But it turned out just the 
other way. For on level ground, the front ranks do, 
to some extent, afford relief to those who are behind 
them. But here, where the inequality of the ground 
raised one man above another, and lifted every man 
who was behind another into greater prominence,there 
was no such thing as escape, but they were all alike 
hit with arrows, bewailing their inglorious and 
ineffectual death. 

Now there were with Publius two Greeks, of those 
who dwelt near by in Carrhae, Hieronymus and 
Nicomachus. These joined in trying to persuade 
him to slip away with them and make their escape to 
Ichnae,a city which had espoused the Roman cause and 
was not far off. But Publius, declaring that no death 
could have such terrors for him as to make him desert 
those who were perishing on his account, ordered 
them to save their own lives, bade them farewell, and 
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Be^icoadpevos direkvcrev, avTos 8£ Tjj X €l P l XPV aa ~ 
crdat [At) owdpevos (BieXi^XaTo yap jSeXet), rbv 
v7raa7rcaTT)v e/eeXtvcre irard^ai tco glfei, trapa- 
VI <r%cbv to ifXevpov. 6p,olco<; Be Ka\ Krjvacopcvov 
airodavelv Xeyovacv \l€yd/3aK%o<; S' ai>TO<; ai/Tov 

hieXprjGCLTO, KOL TCOV dWcOV 61 BoKipCOTaTOl. TOVS 

8' v7ro\e\€ip,fj,€vov<z dva/3alvovTe<; ol UdpOoi roif 
kovtois BirjXavvov pbaypp.kvov<;' %Q>VTa<; 8' ov 
irXeiovas dXatvai <f>acrt irevTaKoalcov. ra? Be 
/cecf)a\a<; tcov irepl top YIottXlov ciiroic6- r r avTe<s 
rfkavvov evOvs eVi tov K.pdacrov. 

XXVI. El X e8e ra tear avTov ovtcos. co<; e/ce- 
Xevae rbv vlbv ep,^a\elv to?<? Tldpdoi? /ecu tis 
tfyyeiXev avTco fia/epav rpOTrrjv elvai /cat Blco^lv 
lo"Xypav tcov iroXeplcov, ecopa Be kolL tou? /cad* 
avTov ovk€ti 7rpoo~K€i/jLevov<; ofioicos (e/ce£ yap 
eppuT/aav ol 7rXeicTT0i), p,itcpbv dvedapprjcre, /cal 
crvvayaycbv virecneikev ev -)(coploi<i irpocravTecrt top 
GTpaTov, avTL/ca irpoaBoKCov tov vlbv eirav^eiv 

2 utto Trj<; Bicofjecos. tcov Be irep,cf)6evTcov vtto tov 
Wo-jfxlov 7T/30? avTov, o>9 e/ecvBvvevev, ol p\v irpto- 
toi Bie(j)6dpi)aav e/jurecrovTes e/<? Toy? fiapftdpovs, 
ol 8' vcnepot {toy is 8iacf)vy6vT€<; dir^yyeXkov 
oi%ecrdac tov YIottXlov, el prj Ta^eta teat ttoWt) 5fl 

3 fimjOeiaTrap eicelvov ykvoiTO. tov Be Kpdacrov afia 
TroWa irdOr) KaTea^e' koX Xoyiapbco fxev ovBev £ti 
to)v Trpay/jbuTCOv ecopa, Be irepl tov crvpizavTOS 
apa Kal TToOco tov TraiBbs e\Kopevo<; ^o^6elv koX 
p.)) fiorjBelv, re'Xo? copp,i)cre irpodyeiv ttjv Bvvapuv. 
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dismissed them. Then he himself, being unable to 
use his hand, which had been pierced through with 
an arrow, presented his side to h. ; s shield-bearer and 
ordered him to strike home with his sword. In 
like manner also Censorinus is said to have died ; but 
Megabacchus took his own life, and so did the other 
most notable men. The survivors fought on until 
the Parthians mounted the hill and transfixed them 
with their long spears, and they say that not more 
than five hundred were taken alive. Then the 
Parthians cut off" the head of Publius, and rode off at 
once to attack Crassus. 

XXVI. His situation was as follows. After ordering 
his son to charge the Parthians and receiving tiding* 
that the enemy were routed to a great distance and 
hotly pursued, and after noticing also that his own 
immediate opponents were no longer pressing him so 
hard (since most of them had streamed away to where 
Publius was), he recovered a little courage, and 
drawing his troops together, posted them for safety 
on sloping ground, in immediate expectation that his 
son would return from the pursuit. Of the messengers 
sent by Publius to his father, when he began to be 
in danger, the first fell in with the Barbarians and 
were slain ; the next made their way through with 
difficulty and reported that Publius was lost unless he 
received speedy and abundant aid from his father. 
And now Crassus was a prey to many conflicting 
emotions, and no longer looked at anything with 
calm judgement. His fear for the whole army 
drove him to refuse, and at the same time his 
yearning love for his son impelled him to grant 
assistance ; but at last he began to move his forces 
forward. 
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'Ei> tovt<o 8' ol vroXe/xiot, irpo(xe<pepovTO /eXayyj] 
koX rrraidvL cpofiepcorepoi, /cal TroXXd twv Tvpvnd- 
vwv av0i$ rrrepiefivfcaro tou? 'Pcofiaiov? CTepas 

4 nax 7 )* upxrjv irpoahoKwvra^. ol Be ttjv /ce<paXr)V 
tov HovrXlov /co/u£ovt€<; vrrrep ai^/i^? dvaireTrtj- 
yvlav eyyu? 7rpocreXdaavTe<i dveBei^av, vf3pec irvv 
6av6fievoi To/eea? avrov /ecu ykvov ov yap Br) 
irpeireiv ye Kpdaaov Trarpbs dvavBpordrov kcu 
KCLKLaTOV yevvaiov ovrw rralBa real Xapvrrpbv 
dperrj yeveaOai. tovto to Oeafxa 'Pcojialow v-rrep 
drravra raXXa Beiua Ta? i/rin^a? /cari/cXaae real 
rrapeXvaev, ov Ovfiov Trpbs dfivvav, warrep r/v 
eiVo?, aWa <f>pLKT]<; teal rpofiov irdoLV iyyevofievov. 

5 Kalroi tov ye Kpdaaov avrov Xa/nrporaTov ev T(p 
rore irdQei (pavrjvat Xeyovaiv eftoa yap iiTLUiV 
ra<? rants' " 'E/ioi/, u> 'P&ytaiot, tovto to TrevOo? 
iBiov iariv t) he. /xeydXij rv^V koX B6£a tt)? 
'Pco/a?;? ev vp,ii> earrj/ce ao)^ofievoi<i ddpavaTO<; /cat 
drjTTT]To<i. el Be kcu efiov Ti? oIktos dcpyprjfievou 
iraiha irdvrcov dpicrTOv, eTTiBel^aaOe tovto opyfj 
irpbs tou? 7roXep.lov<;. (KpeXeaOe rr)v x a P av ctvrebv, 
TL/xeoptjaacrde rr)v cofiorrjra, fir) KaraTrXayrfre toi? 
yeyevi] f.ievoi<;, el Bel tl kcu rraOelv fieydXoiv €<pte- 

G fievovs. ovBe AovkovXXo<; Tiypdvrjv dvaificorl 
Ka6e7Xei>, ovBe Licryn-iwv ' hvTioyov, yCKxas Be vav<; 
ol rraXcuol Trep\ Ht/ceXlav drrctiXeaav, iv 8' 'IraXia 
ttoXXovs avTO/cpaTopas Kai arrparr)yov^, cjv oi>Bel<; 
7rporjTT7}del<; eicdtXvaev clvtovs Kparr)o-ai to>p 
veviK))KoT(j>v. ov yap €vrv%la rd 'Vu>p.ald)V, dXXa 
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At this point, however, the enemy came up with 
clamour and battle cries which made them more 
fearful than ever, and again many of their drums 
began bellowing about the Romans, who awaited the 
beginning of a second battle. Besides, those of the 
enemy who carried the head of Publius fixed high 
upon a spear, rode close up and displayed it, scornfully 
asking after his parents and family, for surely, they 
said, it was not meet that Crassus, most base and 
cowardly of men, should be the father of a son so 
noble and of such splendid valour. This spectacle 
shattered and unstrung the spirits of the Romans 
more than all the rest of their terrible experiences, 
and they were all filled, not with a passion for revenge, 
as was to have been expected, but with shuddering 
and trembling. And yet Crassus, as they say, showed 
more brilliant qualities in that awful hour than ever 
before, for he went up and down the ranks crying : 
" Mine, O Romans, is this sorrow, and mine alone ; but 
the great fortune and glory of Rome abide unbroken 
and unconquered in you, who are alive and safe. 
And now if ye have any pity for me, thus bereft of 
the noblest of sons, show it by your wrath against 
the enemy. Rob them of their joy ; avenge their 
cruelty ; be not cast down at what has happened, for 
it must needs be that those who aim at great deeds 
should also suffer greatly. It was not without bloody 
losses that even Lucullus overthrew Tigranes, or 
Scipio Antiochus ; and our fathers of old lost a 
thousand ships off Sicily, and in Italy many im- 
perators and generals, not one of whom, by his 
defeat, prevented them from afterwards mastering 
his conquerors. For it was not by good fortune 
merely that the Roman state reached its present 
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rXiifiocrvvr) koi uperfj 7rpo? to, Becvd %a>povvTG)v 
et9 touto irporjXOe Bvvdp.eu><;. 

XXVII. ToiavTa Xeycov kclI TrapaOapcrvvcov 6 
Kpacrcro? ov ttoXXov's ewpa 7rpo6vfxa><i viratcovov- 
Ta?, dXXd koX avvaXaXdgai /ceXevcras rfXey^e rov 
arpaTov ri)v iccnrjfyeiav, &>9 do~6evf} /cal 6XLyrp 
real dva>p,aXov /cpavyrjv eironjcravTO' i) Be irapa 
Ttov fiap(3dpu>v Xa/xirpd xal Opaaela Karel^ev. 
t paTro puevoiv Be Trpo? epyov oi fiev 'nnrorai 1 
nrXdyioi irepieXavvovres ero^evov, avrol Be rot? 
kovtoi? oi irporaKTOi 'xpwpevoi avvecneXXov eh 

2 oXiyov tou? 'Pwpialovs, irXi]v oaot tov vtto t5>v 
To^evpiaTcov (f>evyovT€<i ddvarov cnreTokfJiccv irapa- 
ftoXcos €49 avTOv<; <f>epecr6ai, fxi/cpa fiev fSXdinov- 
TC9, o£ea>9 Be Qvr\crKOVTe^ vtto rpavfjudrcov fxeydXwv 
koi Kaipiwv, ira^vv eirwdovvrtov rq> aiBrjpw rov 
kovtov et9 tou9 i7nrov<;, 7roXXd/ci<; Be real Bid Bveiv 
dvBpcov vtto pvpLr)<i Biairopevofievov. ovtco Be dyco- 
vtcrdpevot vvktos eiriovo~ri<; dir^Wdyrjaav, eiTrovres 
oti Kpaaao) yapi^ovTai vv/cra fiiav dirodpTjvrjo-a* 
tov viov, r)v dpa fit] fieXriov inrep eavrov aicetyd- 
fievot eXOetv fidXXov iOeXijarj 7rpp9 y Apo~dtcr)V rj 
KOfJblcrdrjvai. 

3 Ovtol fiev ovv inavXiadpevoi 7rXrjaiov ev eXiricri 
fieydXai<; rjaav vvi; Be ^aXe7r>) tou9 Pu>fiaiov<; 
KareXdfifSavev, ovre Ta<f>i)<; tcov /ceifievoov ovre 
6epcnreia<; twv rer pcofievcov /cal yp-v%oppayovvT(Ov 
TTOiovfievovs Xoyov, eicdcnov S' eavTov diroicXaiov- 
T09. d(pVKTa yap e^aiWro r/jv re i)fiepav avrov 
77 poo fieivacri koX vvtcrcop eh ireBiov d%ave<; ififta- 

1 nra-drat with the MSS. (incliuHng S) : olictrat Kal ntXdrat 

(slaves and ra.«u/«). 
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plenitude of power, but by the patient endurance 
and valour of those who faced dangers in its behalf." 

XXVII. Even as he spoke such words of encourage- 
ment, Crassus saw that not many of his men listened 
with any eagerness, but when he also bade them 
raise the battle cry, he discovered how despondent 
his army was, so weak, feeble, and uneven was the 
shout they made, while that which came from the 
Barbarians was clear and bold. Then, as the enemy 
got to work, their light cavalry rode round on the 
flanks of the Romans and shot them with arrows, 
while the mail-clad horsemen in front, plying their 
long spears, kept driving them together into a narrow 
space, except those who, to escape death from the 
arrows, made bold to rush desperately upon their 
foes. These did little damage, but met with a 
speedy death from great and fatal wounds, since the 
spear which the Parthians thrust into the horses was 
heavy with steel, and often had impetus enough to 
pierce through two men at once. After fighting in 
this manner till night came on, the Parthians 
withdrew, saying that they Avould grant Crassus one 
night in which to bewail his son, unless, with a 
better regard for his own interests, he should 
consent to go to Arsaces instead of being carried 
there. 

The Parthians, then, bivouacked near by, and 
were in high hopes ; but it was a grievous night for 
the Romans. They took no steps to bury their dead 
nor to care for their wounded and dying, but every 
man was lamenting his own fate. Escape seemed 
impossible, whether they waited there for day to 
come, or plunged by night into a limitless plain. 



vol. in. 
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\ovaiv 01 t€ TpavfiaTiai 7roX\r]v air op Lav Trapel- 

%0V, Kal KOfll^lV, i/A7To8(0V T(p Taytl T?}9 <pVyf}<i 

icrofievoi, /cat aTroXeiireLv, fiorj ttjv airohpaaiv 

4 iifayyeXovvTes. tov 8e Kpdcrcrov, icalirep airiov 
dndvTcov vofii£ovT€<;, enoOovv o/ao)9 Tr\v re oyjriv 
Kal TTjv (pcov^v. 6 8k Kad' eavrbv iyKeKa\vfifiivo<t 
virb cncoTovs e/cecTO, 7rapd8ecyfia tois 7ro\\oi<; 
tv%t]<;, to?9 8' €ii(ppovovcrtv dj3ov\ia<; /cat <f>i\o- 
Tifiia<i, 8i rjv ouk r^ydira 7t/3coto9 cov Kal fi&ytarot 
iv fMvptdcrtv dvOpdnrwv ToaavTats, dX)C oti 8vc.lv 
fiovov dv8pa>v vo-repos ixplveTO, tov 7ravT0<; diro- 
8etv vopi^cov. 

5 Tore 8' ovv avTov 'OKTaovios 6 irpecr^evTi]^ Kal 
Ka(T(Ti09 dvlaracrav Kal 7rapeddppvvov. a>9 8' 
dnrjyopevKei iravrdirao'Lv, avTol avyKaXicravra 
kKaiovTapyas Kal \oyayovs, &>9 e8oi;€ ftovXevo- 
uivois fir) fiiveiv, avtcrracrav tov oTpaTov avev 
(rdXiriyyot Kal 8c t)crv^ia<; to irpwTov eiT al- 
a-dofievcov &>9 direkeiirovTO tcov d8vvdTcov, axoa-fiia 
8etvr] Kal avyxycns /z6t' 0*7*0)77)9 Kal /3ot}<; to 

6 aTpaToire8ov KaTetyev. 4k tovtov 8e Tapayji Kal 
iTTola irpo'i6vTa<; avTov? vire\d[ifiav€V, &>9 iirtcpe- 
poftevcov tcov TToXefii'tov. Kal TroWaKc; fiev CKTpe- 
TTOfievot, 7roX\a/«9 8e et9 Tagtv KaOiaTafievoi, tS>v 
81 Tpav/xaTicov ocroi TraprjKoXovdovv tou? fxlv 
dva\aftf3dvovT6<;, tou9 8e diroTiOifievoi, SiaTpifirjv 
€i%ov, 7t\t)v TpiaKocrccov liririosv, 0&9 'lyvaTio? 
e-^cov 7rpoa€fii^e Tals Kdppais irepl fiio-as vvKTa<;. 

7 (pdey^dfxevo<i 8e 'Pcofia'io'Tl to?9 Tei^o^>v\aKovaiv, 
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And their wounded caused them much perplexity : 
they were sure to impede flight if they were carried 
away, and if they were left behind, their cries would 
herald to the enemy the retreat of their companions. 
Although the soldiers held Crassus to blame for all 
their ills, still they yearned to see his face and hear 
his voice. But he was lying on the ground by 
himself, enveloped in darkness, to the multitude an 
illustration of the ways of fortune, but to the wise 
an example of foolish ambition, which would not let 
him rest satisfied to be first and greatest among 
many myriads of men, but made him think, because 
he was judged inferior to two men only, that he 
lacked everything, 

At this time, then, Octavius the legate and Cassius 
tried to rouse him up and encourage him. But since 
he was in utter despair, they called together on their 
own authority the centurions and captains, and when 
they had decided, upon deliberation, not to remain 
where they were, they put the army in motion 
without trumpet signal, and in silence at first. Then 
the sick and wounded perceived that their comrades 
were abandoning them, and dreadful disorder and 
confusion, accompanied by groans and shouts, filled 
the camp. And after this, as they tried to advance, 
disorder and panic seized upon them, for they felt 
sure that the enemy was coming against them. 
Frequently they would change their course, fre- 
quently they would form in order of battle, some of 
the wounded who followed them had to be taken up, 
and others to be laid down, and so all were delayed, 
except three hundred horsemen under Ignatius, who 
reached Carrhae about midnight. Ignatius hailed 
the sentinels on the walls in the Roman tongue, and 
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<w? virrjKovaav, iiceXevoe Koircoviw ra> appoint 
(j)pd^€iv on yeyove f^aXV p-eydXrj Kpd<r<r(p 7rpo9 
Hdpflov<i, dXXo 6° ovBev elirutv ovB 1 avrov octt/9 r}i> 
aTrtjXavvev eVi to Zevyp-a, kuX Bteo-wae fiev tov<; 
avv avrcp, kclkS)*; 6° rjxovae KaraXiTrojv tov arpa- 
S TTiyoi'. ov firjv dXX a>vr)<re ye tov Kpdcrcrov 7) 
irpoapMpeiaa totg tg3 l\.0Tr<ovup <f>(i)vij' avpjfypovt)- 
<ra? <yap oti ovBev XprjaTOv dyyeXXeiv e^pvTOS 
ear 1 to Ta^o? zeal to avyKeyx.ip.evov tov Xoyov, 
TraprjyyetXev ev0v<; i%oirXi%ea9ai tovs arpaTKaTWi' 
/cat dfia tc5 irpatTOV alaOeaOat tov Kpdaaov iv 
6Ba> yeyevijpevov diravTrjo-a*; dveXdpftave xal 
irapeirep.'ire ttjv aTpaTidv eh ttjv iroXtv. 

XXVIII. Ot Be TldpOoi VVKT05 fiev aladopevoi 
TTjV diroBpaatv ouk iBiay/cov, dfia 8' rjptepa toi;<? 
pev iv tw CTpaTOTreBro /caTa\ei(f)devTa<; ov peiov<$ 
tct paKiaytXioJv iireX66vTe<i direo-cpa^av, iv Be tQ> 
7reSi(p irXavo3fievov<; ttoXXovs tTnraadpevot o~vveXa- 

2 j3ov. Teaaapat o" 6/jlov airelpas, a? ere wktos 
uTreppri^e Bapyoim;iO<? 6 TrpecrfievTfc, iicirecrovcra*; 
t?}? oBov Tvepiaxovre'i ev nvi X6(p<p Bie$>6eipav 
dfivvofieva?, TrXrjv dvBpcov eiKoatv. rovrovt Be 
yvpvols Tot? %l<peaiv o)0ovptevov<; Bi avTwv Oav- 
f.ido~avT€<; el^av, /cat Bie^oBov dnriovai fidBriv e/<? 
T<z<? Kappa? iBiBoaav. 

TVS Be %ovpy')va irpoaeireae ^evBri<; Xoyov 
itc7re<f)€vyevai Kpdaaov fierd ra>v dpLarwv, to 5' 
et? Kappas avveppvijicos 6)(Xov elvai avppiKrov 

3 ovk d^lcov airovB^ dvOpdiirwv. olop,evo<i ovv 
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when they answered, ordered them to tell Coponius, 
their commander, that there had been a great battle 
between Crassus and the Parti) ians. Then, without 
another word, and without even telling who he was, 
he rode off to Zeugma. He saved himself and his 
men, but got a bad name for deserting his general. 
However, the message shouted to Coponius at that 
time was of some advantage to Crassus. For 
Coponius, concluding that the haste and brevity of 
the message argued a bearer of no good news, 
ordered his men to arm forthwith, and as soon as he 
learned that Crassus was on the march, he went out 
to meet him, relieved him, and escorted his army 
into the city. 

XXVIII. During the night the Parthians, although 
they were aware of the flight of the Romans, did 
not pursue ; but as soon as day came, they attacked 
and slaughtered those who had been left behind in 
the Roman camp, to the number of four thousand, 
and then rode about and seized many who were 
wandering in the plain. Four cohorts together, also, 
which Vargontinus the legate had suffered to get 
detached from the main body while it was still dark, 
and which had lost their v/ay, were surrounded on a 
sort of hill, and cut to pieces as they fought, all 
except twenty men. The Parthians, admiring these 
men, who tried to push their way through them with 
drawn swords, made way for them and suffered 
them to pass through and march deliberately to 
Carrhae. 

A false report now reached Surena that Crassus, 
along with the men of highest rank, had made his 
escape, and that the fugitives who had streamed into 
Carrhae were a mixed rabble unworthy of his notice. 
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diroftefiX^Kevai to tt}? viktjs reXo?, ctc 8' d/x<j)i- 
ho^cov /cat jxaQeiv ySouXo/xevo? Ta\r]d€<;, o7rei><? 
7TpoarfjLev(ov evTaiida iroXiopKoh-} Ttpdcraov ?; Smokol 
yaipeiv idaa? Kapprjvou<;, v7ro7re/x7rei rivd Tcav 
Trap" avTw SiyXcoTTcov 7jyjo? to. tcl^t], K€Xeucra<; 
levra 'Pwp.aiKrjv BiuXcktov KaXeiv K.pdacrov avrbv 
r) Kdaraiov, <U9 %ovpt)va Sid Xoywv i6eXovro<; 

4 avTOis crvyyevecrOac. ravra tov SiyXcorrov <f)pd- 
aavTOs, <w? aTrTyyyeXi] to?? irepl Jtpdcrcrov, iBe^ovTO 
Ta? Trpo/cXijaret*;' koX /nerd /xi/cpbv i]KOV diro rwv 
fiapfidpcov "Apa/3e<?, o'c Jvpdcrcrov €v Kai Kdcrcriov 
air 6'-^re<w9 eyi'copc^ov, iv t« crTpaT07re8(p irpb ttj<; 
fiddly; yeyovoT^. oirroi tov Kdcrcriov tSovres dirb 
tov Tefyovs, eXeyov otl Sovprfvas cnrevhercu /eat 
hlSoocriv auTOi? <piXot<> overt f3aaiXia)<; o~d)£ecrdai, 
XlecroTTO'rap.Lav iKXnrovaiv tovto yap bpav Xvcri- 
reXe? dp,<poT€poi<> irpb 777? iar^aTt]^ dvdy/crjs. 

5 Be^afievov Se tov Kacralov, Kai tottov bpicr- 
drjvai Kai ^pbvov d£iovvTO<;, iv a> avviacri 5 
^ovprjva^ Kai Kpdcrcro*;, ovtq) (pdfievoi Troiijcreiv 
dirifXavvov. 

XXIX. 'Hcr#et? oitv b "Sovpijva? itrl tw toi»9 
av8pa<; ive^ecrdac tt} iroXiopKia, fieff r\p\kpav 
eirr/ye tov<; IldpOovs TroXXd Kadvj3pl%ovTa<; Kai 
KzXevovTas, ei ftovXovTai tv^€cv airovhuiv'Y'wfxaloi, 
Kpdacrov iy^eipicrac cr<f)icri Kai K.dacriov BeSe- 
2 p,evov<>. ol S* rf^dovTO fiev ^iraTrjfiivoi, fiaKpas 
Be Kai K€vds t<x? Ap/xevccov iX7rl8a<i KaTaftdXXeiv 
7&) K.pdcrcr(p <f)pdo~avT€<; el^ovTO Bpacrpav' Kai 
tovt eBei /Arjheva irpb Kaipov Kapprjvwv trvQkaOai. 
irvvOdverai 8' 6 irdvrwv aTricrTOTaTOS 'Ai'S/JOyua^o?, 
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Supposing, therefore, that he had lost the fruits of 
his victory, but being still in doubt and wishing to 
learn the truth, in order that he might either wait 
there and lay siege to Crassus in the city, or else let 
Carrhae alone and pursue him, he sent one of his 
attendants who could speak both languages up to 
the walls, with orders to call out in the Roman 
tongue for Crassus himself or Cassius, saying that 
Surena wished to have a conference with them. 
The interpreter gave this message, and when it was 
reported to Crassus, he accepted the invitation. A 
little while afterwards there came from the Barbarians 
some Arabs, who knew Crassus and Cassius well by 
sight, having been in their camp before the battle. 
When these men saw Cassius on the wall, they said 
that Surena proposed a truce, and offered them safe 
conduct if they would be friends of the king and 
leave Mesopotamia ; for this he saw was more advan- 
tageous to both parties than any resort to extreme 
measures. Cassius accepted the proposal, and asked 
that time and place be fixed for a conference between 
Surena and Crassus. The men said that this should 
be done, and rode away. 

XXIX. Now Surena was delighted that the men 
were where he could besiege them, and when day 
came, he led his Parthians up against the city. With 
many insults they ordered the Romans, if they wished 
to obtain a truce, to deliver Crassus and Cassius into 
their hands in fetters. The Romans were distressed 
to find themselves deceived, and telling Crassus to 
abandon his distant and vain hopes of aid from the 
Armenians, prepared for flight, of which none of the 
men of Carrhae were to know beforehand. But 
Andromachus, the most faithless of men, learned of 
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vtto Kpdaaov /cal tovto Triarevflsl*; kcu t?/9 6Bov 
r?)v 7}jefi,ovt'av. ovBev ovv eXade tou? Udpdovs, 
e^ayyeXXovTO? tov ' AvBpo/xd)(ov tcaO' exacrrov. 

3 eVet Be vvKTOfia^etv ov irdrpiov aurols icrriv ovBe 
paBiov, e^yei Be vvKTdip 6 Ivpdcrcro?, ottox; p.?) 
/cadvcrT€p7)crcocn ttoXv t/} Biw^ei cnpaTriycbv 6 
'AvBpofiaxos aXXoTe aXXa9 oBoi><; IxjujyeiTO, kcll 
TeXo9 i^eTpe-yjrev eh eXt] fiadea teal ywpla Tafypwv 
/x€ctcl Tqv TTopeiav, xaXeirrjv /cat TroXvTrXavf] 

4 yivo/xevijv to?? eTncnrofxevots. eyevovto yap ripe? 
oi fii]Bev vyies tov ' AvBpofut^ov crrpecpeiv /cai 
irepieXirTeiv elicdo~avTe<; ovk r//coXov0r)crav, aXXa 
Kaereno? fiev eiravrjXdev et9 Kappa? irdXiv, tcai 
tcov oBrjywv ("Apay8e9 B' fjcrav) dvafieveiv tceXevbv- 
rcov dxpt av aeXrivr) irapaWd^r] tov aKopirlov, 
" 'AXX' eycoye," elirav, " eTi tovtov paXXo// 
<f>o/3ovfiai tov to^otijv," diri')Xavvev el<t ^Lvpiav 

5 fied' Imrewv TrevTaxoaiwv aXXoi Be xprjcrdfievoi 
7rtcrTOt9 6Br]yoi<; eXdfiovro ywp'iwv opeivwv, a 
KaXeirai Livvatca, teal tcaTecTtjaav ev da<j>a\el 
Trpb i)fxepa<i. ovrot vrepl TrevraKia^ikiovf; r/aav 
rjyeiro S' axncbv dvrjp dyaObs 'O/craouto?. 

Tov Be Kpdcrcrov rjfiepa tcaTeXdfi/Savev €7ri- 
ffovXevoficvov 1 vii ' ' AvBpop,dxpv irepl ra? Bvayw- 

6 pta? tcai to eXo?. ijaav Be reaaapes crirelpai avv 
ai>T(p dvpeotyopwv, iirirei^ Be iravTeXtbs oXlyoi tcai 
tt€vt€ pafthovxpi, p.e#' cbv ei: Lirovwi e*9 tt)v bBbv 
koX fxoXt? Karaard<i, yBr) twv iroXefiicov eVt/ce/- 
fieveov, oaov BwBetca araBtovs aTroXnrcbv tov 
crvfifxtgai to?9 rrepl tov 'OtcTaovlov eV dXXov 

1 iirifiov\fv6n*vov Bekker reads fr< iySfitvov (still led), with 
Pseudo-Appian. 
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it, for Crassus not only confided the secret to him, 
but made him the guide for the journey. Accordingly, 
everything was known to the Parthians, for Andro- 
machus reported to them all the details. But since it 
is not the custom, and so not easy, for the Parthians 
to fight by night, and since Crassus set out by night, 
Andromachus, by leading the fugitives now by one 
route and now by another, contrived that the 
pursuers should not be left far behind, and finally he 
diverted the march into deep marshes and regions 
full of ditches, thus making it difficult and circuitous 
for those who still followed him. For there were 
some who conjectured that the twisting and turning 
of Andromachus boded no good, and therefore did 
not follow him. Cassius, indeed, went back again to 
Carrhae, and when his guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to wait there until the moon had passed 
the Scorpion, he said that he feared the Archer 1 even 
more than the Scorpion, and rode off into Syria with 
five hundred horsemen. And others, too, employing 
trusty guides, reached a hill country called Sinnaca, 
and established themselves in safety before day came. 
These were about five thousand men, and they were 
led by Octavius, a brave man. 

But day found Crassus a prey to the wiles of 
Andromachus in the difficult places and the marsh. 
There were with him four cohorts of men-at-arms, a 
few horsemen all told, and five lictors. With these 
he got back into the road, with great difficulty, when 
the enemy at once pressed upon him, and since he 
was about twelve furlongs short of a junction with 
Octavius, he took refuge on another hill, not so 



1 Sagittarius, the sign of the zodiac following Scorpio. 
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dvacfxvyet X6(j>or, ov^ ovrco pev atyirnov ovB* 

O^VpoV, V7T0K€ipeV0V Be T049 ^ivvd/cois KOI (TVVrjpTt}- 

pevov abykvi puaicpCp Bed peaov /caraTeivovri tov 
ireBlov irpbs tovtov. 7]v ovv iv oyp-ei Tot? rrepl 

7 tov 'O/craoviov 6 kIvSvvo<; avrov. /ecu Trpcoros 
X)fcraovio<; eOet p€T oXlycov dvcoOev iirifiorjOcov, 
elra ol Xonrol fcaicla~avTe<; eavTom iirefyepovTo, 
kcll TTpoaireaovTe'i ica\ wadpevoi rovs iroXepiovs 
cnrh rov Xocpov Trepieayov iv peaco tov K.pdao~o*> 
/cal irpoefidXXovTo tovs dvpeom, peyaXt}yopovvre<; 
ox? ovk fori TldpOois /3eXo9 o 7rpocnr€o-€iTai Tcp 
adopciTt tov avTOKpd.Topo<i irplv rj o~<pa<; airavTas 
xrnkp avTov pa^opevovi diTodaveiv. 

XXX. 'Optov ovv o Xovprjvas tou9 re Udpdovs 
dpfiXvTspov ySi] /ccvBvvevovTas, zeal rjv rj tc vi>^ 
itrla-^ia feed tcov opwv ol 'Vcopacot XdjScomai, 
TravTutrao'LV oyroi/? iaopevovs dXtjTTTOWi, errf/ye 
t5> K.pdac(p BoXov. dfyeid-qaav pev yap evioi 
tcov al^paXcoTcov aKrjfcooTe*; iv t^) ctt paTOiriBip 
t&v fiapftdpcov 7T/30? dXXtfXow; eVtTT/Se? BiaXeyo- 
fiiitwv a>9 ov j3ov\€Tai ftaaiXevs dairovBov avrcp 
t6v iroXepov elvaL 7T/309 'Vcopalovs, ttjv Bk <f>iXiav 
dvaXaftelv %dpiTi, K.pdacrcp xpt]crdp€vo<; <f>tXav- 

2 0p(O7r<i)<$, ea^ovTO Be pdyr\<$ ol fidpfiapoi, Sov- 
pr)va<; Be peTa tcov uplaTiov irpoaeXdcra^ drpipa 
tco X6<f>cp tov pev to^ov tov tovov dvrj/ce, ttjv Be 
Be^cdv irpovTeivev, i/cdXei Be tov Kpaaaov eVt 
o-vpfido-eis, cIttcov oti tt}<; pev avBpeia*; /cal 
Bvvdpew; d/covTO<; neTrelpaTai ftacriXecos, irpab- 
t7)tcl 8' clvtoIs /cal (piXocppoavvrjv i/ctov iiri- 
BeiKvuTai cnrevBopevos aTriovai /cat irape^cov 
crco^ecrOac. 
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difficult for cavalry nor yet so strong a position, but 
one that lay below Sinnaea and was connected with 
it by a long ridge running through the midst of the 
plain. His danger was therefore to be seen by 
Octavius. And Octavius ran first with a few men to 
bring him aid from the higher ground ; then the 
rest of his men, reproaching themselves with cowardice, 
plunged forward, and falling upon the enemy 
and sweeping them from the hill, enveloped 
Crassus round about, and covered him with their 
shields, boldly declaring that no Parthian missile 
should smite their imperator until they had all died 
fighting in his defence. 

XXX. And now Surena, observing that his Parth- 
ians were already less impetuous in their attacks, 
and that if night should come on and the Romans 
should reach the hills, it would be altogether 
impossible to capture them, brought a stratagem to 
bear on Crassus. Some of his Roman captives were 
first released, who, while in his cam]), had heard the 
Barbarians saying to one another, as they had been 
ordered to do, that the king did not wish the war 
between him and the Romans to be waged relentlessly, 
but preferred to regain their friendship by doing 
them the favour of treating Crassus kindly. Then 
the Barbarians ceased fighting, and Surena with his 
chief officers rode quietly up to the hill, unstrung his 
bow, held out his right hand, and invited Crassus to 
come to terms, saying : " I have put your valour and 
power to the test against the wishes of the king, who 
now of his own accord shows you the mildness and 
friendliness of his feelings by offering to make a truce 
with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you 
the means of safety." 
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3 'Vavra rov Xovprfva XeyovTO<; oi p,ev aXXoi 5 
irpoO\)\i(o^ eBefjavro Kal Treptxapeis rjaav, 6 
Kpaaaos ovBev o re oV a7rdrr]<; eafyaXpevos 
U7r' avTcov, /ecu to alcfrviBiov t^? peTaj3oXrj<; 
dXoyov r)yovp,evo<$, ov% virr)KQvev, aU' efiov- 

4 Xevejo. Tcou Be arparicorcov fiocovrcov /ecu K€- 
Xevovrcoi', elra XotBopovvrcov /cat KaKi^ovrcov w? 
TTpofidWovTd p,a^ovp.evov<; avTovs 0I9 avrb<; av- 
oirXois €i? \6yov<; ov dappel ervveXdelv, irpanov 
p,ev eTteipdro BelaOai Kal Xeyeiv ort to Xe.nrbp.evov 
p-epos rfj? f)pipa<; BiaKapreptfcravTes iv to?9 opec- 
vnls Kal T paye.cn Bvravrai Bia. vvktos ievac, /ecu 
T7]i> 6Bbv eBe'iKvve, Kal irapeKaXei ttjv e^XvriBa p.r) 

H irpoeaOai Tt]<; ao)Tr)pLa<i eyyvs ovcrr)*;. &>9 Be 
XaXeiraLvovTes avrq> Kal ret oirXa Kpovovre? 
TjTreiXovv, <f>of3r}0el<; escapee, Kal tocfovtov eiTre 
p.erao-7 panels' "'O/cTaoute Kal Tlerptovte Kal oo~oi 
irdpecre 'Vcopialcov apxovTes, vpeis opare Tr)<; ep-rfi 
0S0O ttjv dvdyK7]v,Kal crvvicrre 7rap6vre<i &>9 aia^pa 
Trda^co Kal /3iaia,TOi<; 8' aXXot? diraaiv dv0pd>7roi<i 
Xeyere crayOevres &)9 Kpdaaos diraTi)del<i virb ru>v 
TroXepicov, ovk e/t8o#ei9 virb twvttoXitwv dirdoXeTO." 

XXXI. Oi) prjv ep-eivav oi irepl top 'OKTaoviov, 
dXXci avyKareftaivov dirb toO Xo(j)ov' tou9 
pa(38ov)(ov<i kiropbevovs 6 K.pdo-o~o<; dirrjXaaev. 
irpwToi Be to)V ftapffapcov dir^vTrjaav avrq) Bvo 
p,i%eXXT)V€<;, oi Kal irpoo-eKvvqaav rov Kpaaaov 
dirb Tcov ittttcov dXopievoi, Kal irpoaayopevaame'i 
'eXXdBi (fxovfj TrapcKaXovv nrpoirepr^-ai rivds, 0I9 
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When Surena said this, the rest of the Romans 
eagerly accepted his proposal and were full of joy, 
but Crassus, whose every discomfiture at the hands of 
the Barbarians had been due to fraud, and who 
thought the suddenness of their change a strange 
thing, would not reply, but took the matter into 
consideration. His soldiers, however, cried out and 
urged him to accept, then fell to abusing and reviling 
him for putting them forward to fight men with 
whom he himself had not the courage to confer even 
when they came unarmed. At first he tried entreaties 
and arguments. If they would hold out for what 
was left of the day, during the night they could reach 
the mountains and rough country ; and he showed 
them the road thither, and exhorted them not to 
abandon hope when safety was so near. But when 
they grew angry with him, and clashed their arms 
together, and threatened him, then he was terrified 
and began to go towards Surena. As he went, 
however, he turned and said : " Octavius and Petronius 
and ye other Roman commanders here present, ye see 
that I go because I must, and ye are eyewitnesses of 
the shameful violence I suffer ; but tell the world, 
if ye get safely home, that Crassus perished because 
he was deceived by his enemies, and not because he 
was delivered up to them by his countrymen." 

XXXI. Octavius, however, and those about him, 
did not remain, but went down from the hill with 
Crassus ; the lictors, who were following him, Crassus 
drove back. The first of the Barbarians to meet him 
were two half-breed Greeks, who leaped from their 
horses and made obeisance to him ; then addressing 
him in the Greek tongue, they urged him to send a 
party forward to assure themselves that Surena and 
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eVfSet^erai Xovprjvas eavTov KaX tou? irepX ainbv 

2 uvottXov? KaX dcrcBrfpov? TrpocrepYopevovs. o 8k 
Kpa<j(T09 ajreicptvaTO fiev &><?, el KaX tov i\d%io~TOV 
el%e tov £r}v \6yov, ovk av eU yeipa? avroi? 
rjjXdev, ofico^ Be Bvo 'VcoctkIov*; dBe\(f>ov<; Zireptye 
irevcrofievowi eVt riai /cat ttoctoi crvviacriv. ov<i 
evOvs auWaftwv 6 "Zovpi'ivas Karea-^ev, auTO? 
Be pcTa tcov apLcrTOiv linrorr]^ irpocrrjei /cal " Tt 
toOt\" e(f)7], " 7re^o9 6 'Pcop.alcov avroKpaTap, 
rjp.ei<i Be byovp.eda tcai -rrpoaayayelv t/c&Xeuaev 

3 ittttov avTco. tov Be Kpdcraov <pt]o~avTo$ ovre 
avTov afxapTaveiv ovt e/celvov, &>? exmepq) irdrpiov 

eO~Tl TTOL0VfJLeVOV<i TT}V aivoBov, CU'CLl fl€V aVTO0€V 

e<f>r) cnrovBa? KaX elprjvrjv 6 ^ovprjva^; 'TpcoBrj re 
ftaaiKei KaX 'Vta putlog, Betv Be~ ypdyjraaffai Ta? 
avv0t]Ka<i inX tov TTOTap.ov irpoaekOovTar " Ov 
yap vfieis ye," e<prf, " rrdw pvtjpove? 6p.o\oyia>v ol 
'Pwpaioi" KaX TTpovTeive ttjv Be^iav avTa>. fieTa- 
Trep.TTop.evov B" 'ittttov ovBev e<prj Beiv " Baaikei/? 

4 yap aoi BLBcogi tovtov." dp.a "mro? tc t$ 
Kpacr<x&> TrapeaTr) xpvo-o^d\ivo<i, o't tc dva/3o\et<; 
avTov apdpievot Trepieftifiaaav KaX TxapeiTvovTO 
irXrjyf} tov ittttov eTTiTayyvovres. '0/*:Taouto9 B\ 
7t/3(Sto9 dvTikapfSdveTai tcov ^aXcvwv, KaX fier 
eKelvov eh twc yiXidpycov HeTpcovios, eha ol 
XocTTOt irepuaTavTo tov tc ittttov avaKOTTTe.iv 
TT€ipd)p,evoi KaX tol><? Trie&vvTa? tov Kpdcraov e£ 

5 eKaTepov pLepovs dcpeXKOvres. co0icrpu)v Be yevo- 
p.evov KaX rapa^/??, et^a TrXrjycoVi 'O/CTaouto? p,ev 
dvao-Trdo~a<i to £i'<£o<? ei>o<? tcov fiapfidpeov KTecvet 

TOV ItTTTOKOpLOV, €T€pO<; Be TOV 'OKTaOVioV €K TCOV 
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those about him were advancing to the conference 
without armour and without weapons. Crassus 
replied that if he had the least concern for his life, he 
would not have come into their hands ; but neverthe- 
less he sent two Roscii, brothers, to enquire on what 
terms and in what numbers they should hold their 
meeting. These men were promptly seized and 
detained by Surena, while he himself with his chief 
officers advanced on horseback, saying : " What is 
this ? the Roman imperator on foot, while we are 
mounted?" Then he ordered a horse to be brought 
for Crassus. And when Crassus answered that neither 
of them was at fault, since each was following the 
custom of his country in this meeting, Surena said 
that from that moment there was a truce and peace 
between King Hyrodes and the Romans, but it was 
necessary to go forward to the river Euphrates and 
there have the contracts put in writing ; " for you 
Romans at least," said he, "are not very mindful of 
agreements," and he held out his right hand to 
Crassus. Then when Crassus proposed to send for 
a horse, Surena said there was no need of it, " for 
the king offers you this one." At the same time a 
horse with gold-studded bridle stood at Crassus's side, 
and the grooms lifted Crassus up and mounted him, 
and then ran along by him, quickening his horse's 
pace with blows. Octavius was first to seize the bridle, 
and after him Petronius, one of the legionary tribunes ; 
then the rest of the Romans in the party surrounded 
the horse, trying to stop him, and dragging away 
those who crowded in upon Crassus on either side. 
Scuffling followed, and a tumult, then blows. Octavius 
drew his sword and slew the groom of one of the 
Barbarians, but another smote Octavius down from 
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oiriadev Trard^a<i. UcTpayvios Be ottXov fiev ovtc 
emroprjaev, eh he top daypcuca 7r\T)yel<; aireTTrjhr]- 
aev aTpcoTos' rbv Be Kpdaaov ovofia HojiagdOprjs 
TldpOos direfcreivev. 

(I Ot 8' ov <fcao~iv, aU' erepov fiev elvai rbv diro- 
Kreivavra, tovtov Be tceiyuevov ttjv Ke^aXrjv diro- 
Ko^raL Kal Ttjv Be^idv. elxd^erai Be ravra fia\- 
\ov rj yivd><TK€Tat' twv yap irapovrcav oi fiev i/cei 
fiaypfievoi irepl rbv Kpdo~aov dvypedrjaav, oi 

7 evdvs dveiryBtjcrav iirl rbv \6<}jOV. eireXOovTwv Be 
twv Tldpdcov Kal \ey6vrwv otl Kpatrtro? fiev 
Blkt)v BeBw/ce, rovs B' d\\ov<; Ke\evei %ovp?jva<; 
Karievai dappovvras, oi p.ev eve-^elpiaav avrov? 
KarafiavTes, oi Be tt/s vvktos eairdprjaav, Kal 
tovtcov oXlyot iravTairao't Bteo-didrjaav tou? 
5' aXXoy? eKdrjpevovTes oi "ApaySe? avveXafi- 
fiavov Kal Bie<j>6eipov. \eyovrai 8' oi iravret 
Biafivpioi fiev dTroOaveiv, /ivpioi Be n\£)vai 
^wvres. 

XXXII. 'O Be "Sovpypas ttjv Ke^aXrjv tov 
K.pdo~o~ov Kal ttjv ~)(expa irpbs "TpcoBijv errefiyfrev 
ei<? 'Apfieviav, avTos oe BiaBous \6yov vii dyyeXcop 
eh XeXevKeiav d><; ^covra Kpacraov dyoi, irapeaKev- 
d^ero Trofnrrjv riva ysXoi'av vfSpei rrpoaayopevtcv 
2 0piap.{3ov. 6 fiev yap epL^epeararos Kpao-aa) tcop 
al~)(fia\dijwv Tato? TlaKKiavos, eadrjra f3aai\iKi)V 
yvvaiKos evBi)<i Kal BiBa^Oeh \\.pdaao<i viraKOvecv 
Kal avroKpdriop roh KaXovatv, e</>' ittttov KaOtj- 
fievo<i rjyero' irpb avrov Be o~a\iriyKTa\ Kal 
paf3Bov%oi rives 6\ovfievoi KafiijXois ijXavvov 
e%))pi //to Be Twf pdfiStov fSaXdvna Kal irapa rov<s 
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behind. Petrohius had no offensive weapons, but 
when he was struck on the breastplate, leaped down 
from his horse unwounded. Crassus was killed by a 
Parthian named Pomaxathres. 

Some, however, say that it was not this man, but 
another, who killed Crassus, and that this man cut 
off the head and right hand of Crassus as he lay 
upon the ground. These details, however, are 
matters of conjecture rather than of knowledge. 
For of the Romans who were present there and 
fighting about Crassus, some were slain, and others 
fled back to the hill. Thither the Parthians came 
and said that as for Crassus, he had met with his 
deserts, but that Surena ordered the rest of the 
Romans to come down without fear. Thereupon 
some of them went down and delivered themselves 
up, but the rest scattered during the night, and of 
these a very few made their escape ; the rest of 
them were hunted down by the Arabs, captured, 
and cut to pieces. In the whole campaign, twenty 
thousand are said to have been killed, and ten 
thousand to have been taken alive. 

XXXII. Surena now took the head and hand of 
Crassus and sent them to Hyrodes in Armenia, but 
he himself sent word by messengers to Seleucia that 
he was bringing Crassus there alive, and prepared a 
laughable sort of procession which he insultingly 
called a triumph. That one of his captives who 
bore the greatest likeness to Crassus, Caius Paccianus, 
put on a woman's royal robe, and under instructions 
to answer to the name of Crassus and the title of 
Imperator when so addressed, was conducted along 
on horseback. Before him rode trumpeters and a 
few lictors borne on camels ; from the fasces of the 
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7reXe/c€f<? Trp6<T<f>cL7oi K€(f>aXal 'VoifiaLwv uTroreTfirj- 

3 fievai. Karoircv 8' eiirovro ~eXevKiBe<; iraipat fiovc- 
ovpyoL, ttoXXci ^oifioXo-^a kcu yeXoia Bt dafidrap 
ei? 07]\vrr)ra koX dvavBpLav tov Kpaaaov \4yov- 
aai. ravra fiev ovv irdvTe<i ede&pro. 

Trjv Be yepovalav twv "SeXevKeow a6poi<ra<; 
elarjveyKev aKoXaaia fttfiXia ra>v ' AptareiBov 
'M.i\r)<ria/c£)V, ovri raurd ye /caTayfrevadfievos' 
evpeOrj yap iv TOi? 'Yqmtklov <T/cevo<j)6poi<;, kcu 
irapea-ye ra> Xovpijva, Ka6vf$piaai troXKa /cat 
/caracrKtoyp-ai rov<f 'Voy/xalov^, ei jnjSe iroXeixovvre^ 
dire^ecjOai irpayfidroov koX ypa/xfidroiv Bvvavrai 

4 toiovt(ov. Tot9 iievroi "ZeXev/cevatv i&o/cei ao(f)b<; 
dvr)p At0-a)7ro? el vat,, tov ^ovprjvav upwvi ttjv ra>v 
^/[iXrj(TiaKU)v d/coXaariifid-ayv irrjpav e^rjprrjfiivov 
irpoadev, oiricrdev Be TiapOucrjv ^ivftapiv efeXxo- 
yuevov ev ToaavTais iraXXaKiBwv dfid£ai<;, rpoTrov 
rtvh rats Xeyofievais e'^t'Smw kol o-KwdXcus 
dvTifi6p<f>a><; rd fiev epi^avr] kcu irpoaOia fieprj 
<f>oj3epd kcu 07)pid>$r) Bbpaai kcu Tofot? kcu iinrois 

r> irpo^aXXofievqv, Kar ovpdv Be tt}? (frdXayyos et<? 
%opeia<; kol KporaXa kcu -^raXfiov<; kol iravvvyLBas 
aKoXdo"Tov<i fierd yvvcuK&v TeXevToxrav. i/re/cro? 
jxev yap 6 'Vwgkio*;, dvaiBei* Be Udpdoc ra "hliXij- 
aiaKa -ty-eyovTe*;, a>v iroXXol fiefiacriXevKacriv ix 

1 Probably a collection of love stories, the scenes of which 
were laid in Miletus. Of its author, who flourished perhaps 
in the second century B.C., almost nothing is known. 
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lictors purses were suspended, and to their axes were 
fastened Roman heads newly cut off'; behind these 
followed courtezans of Seleucia, musicians, who sang 
many scurrilous and ridiculous songs about the 
effeminacy and cowardice of Crassus ; and these 
things were for all to see. 

But before the assembled senate of Seleucia, 
Surena brought licentious books of the " Milesiaca " 1 
of Aristides, and in this matter, at least, there was 
no falsehood on his part, for the books were found in 
the baggage of Roscius, and gave Surena occasion to 
heap much insulting ridicule upon the Romans, since 
they could not, even when going to war, let such 
subjects and writings alone. The people of Seleucia, 
however, appreciated the wisdom of Aesop 2 when 
they saw Surena with a wallet of obscenities from 
the " Milesiaca " in front of him, but trailing behind 
him a Parthian Sybaris in so many waggon-loads of 
concubines. 3 After a fashion his train was a counter- 
part to the fabled echidnae and scytalae among 
serpents, by showing its conspicuous and forward 
portions fearful and savage, with spears, archery, and 
horse, but trailing off in the rear of the line into 
dances, cymbals, lutes, and nocturnal revels with 
women. Roscius was certainly culpable, but it was 
shameless in the Parthians to find fault with the 
iS Milesiaca," when many of the royal line of their 

2 In the fable of the two wallets, which everyone carries, 
one in front containing his neighbour's faults, which are 
therefore always before his eyes ; and one behind containing 
his own faults, which he therefore never sees. 

8 Cf. chapter xxi. 6. 
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"SliXrjo'iav Kal 'laviStov eraipwv yeyovores 
' A p a a kL hai. 

XXXIII. Tovtwv 8e irpaTTopevuv 'Tpa>St)<; 
irvyxavev ijSrj SirjXkaypJvos 'Apraovdo-Sij t£ 
ApfievKp Kal Trjv d8e\<pr)v avrov yvvai/ca TiaKopq) 
tw iraihl tcaOb)fio\oyr]fiivo<; ) icrTidaei? re koX 
itotol hi d\\i')\(0V rjaav avTot*;, /cat 7roX\a 
7rapeio"qyero tcov dirb t?/9 'EXkdSo? d/cov&fiaTcov. 

2 Tjv yap ovre <f>(ovf)<; ovtc ypap,p.drwv "Tpcbhr)<; 
'EiWrjViKwv aTreipos, 6 5* * Apjaovdahr)*; /cal Tpa- 
ycoS/a? iiroiei Kal \6yov$ eypafa Kal laropia^, 
oiv eviai Siacrto^ovrai. T77? 8e KecfraXfjs tov YLpda- 
o~ov Kop.iaOeiaT}^ eVt 0vpa<; dirrippLevai p.ev rjaav 
ai rpdire^ai, rpayaStayv Se inroKpiTT)<i 'ldacav 
ovop.a TpaWiavbs f/hev Eu/Jt7r iSov BaK^av ra 
irepl rrjv 'Ayavrjv. €v8oKip.ovvro<; 3' avrov 2t\- 
\aKi]<; eVffTTa? tw dvhpSivi Kal 7rpoo~KVvr]cra<; irpov- 

3 fiaXev eJ? p.kaov tov K.pdaaov ttjv K€(f>a\i']v. Kpbr<p 
8k twv Tldpdcov p.era Kpavy?)<; Kal %a/?a? dpapevav, 
tov p-ev XiXkdKrjv Kar€K\ivav oi virtjpeTai /3a<ri\4(0<; 
Kekevo-avTOS, 6 S' 'Idatov to, p.ev tov Tievdk(o<; 
crK€V07roiij/x.aTa irapehwKe tivi to>v ^opevrSiv, t»)? 
8e tov IZpaaaov K€<pa\r}$ \aj36p.evo<; Kal dvaftaK- 
^evaa? iir&paivev CKeiva ra jxeKrj /a6t' evOovata- 
a/xov Kal (pSrj^' 

<t>epoftev opeos 

eXiKa veoTop,ov eVt fxeXaOpa, 

p-aKapiav Orjpav. 1 

1 Euripides, Bacchue, 1170-72 (Kirchboff naicdptoy). 
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Arsacidae were sprung from Milesian and Ionian 
courtezans. 

XXXIII. While this was going on, it happened 
that Hyrodes was at last reconciled with Artavasdcs 
the Armenian, and agreed to receive the latter 's 
sister as wife for his son Pacorus, and there were 
reciprocal banquets and drinking bouts, at which 
many Greek compositions were introduced. For 
Hyrodes was well acquainted both with the Greek 
language and literature, and Artavasdes actually 
composed tragedies, and wrote orations and histories, 
some of which are preserved. Now when the head 
of Crassus was brought to the king's door, the tables 
had been removed, and a tragic actor, Jason by name, 
of Tralles, was singing that part of the " Bacchae " of 
Euripides where Agave is about to appear. 1 While 
he was receiving his applause, Sillaces stood at the 
door of the banqueting-hall, and after a low obeisance, 
cast the head of Crassus into the centre of the 
company. The Parthians lifted it up with clapping 
of hands and shouts of joy, and at the king's 
bidding his servants gave Sillaces a seat at the 
banquet. Then Jason handed his costume of 
Pentheus to one of the chorus, seized the head of 
Crassus, and assuming the role of the frenzied Agave, 
sang these verses through as if inspired : 

" We bring from the mountain 
A tendril fresh-cut to the palace, 
A wonderful prey." 

1 Pentheus, king of Thebes, the son of Agave, refused to 
recognize the divinity of Dionysus, whereupon the god 
infuriated the women, and Agave killed her own son. She 
appears in the Bacchae with his head in her hand, exulting 
over the death of the supposed wild beast. 
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4 koI ravra p.ev Tcavras erepirev dSofiivcav 8e tg>p 5 
e(/>e^>}9 afioiftaCoiv vpb<; top ^opov, 

XO. Tt9 icj)6v€va€V ; 
AT. e/xov to yepas' L 

dvaiTTjSi'jaa^ 6 X\op.a%ddpr}<t (eTvy^ave 8e henrvwv) 
avT€\a/jL/3uv€TO tt)9 /ce^aX,?)?, <w? kavTtp \iyeiv 
TavTa fiaWov y i/ceivfp irpoarjKov. r)a&ei<i S" 6 
f3ao-i\ei><; top fiev oh iraTpiov Iotiv eSrop^aaTO, 
T(0 crovL TuXavTov kowKei'. et9 tolov r o fyaaiv 

i^SStov tt)v Kpdcro-ov ctt paTt)ylav wairep TpaycpBiav 
TeXevTijaai. 

5 Alktj fievTOi icai t?;9 o)poTi]TO<; 'Tpw&yjv teal Ttj<: 
imopKLa 1 ; sZovptjvav a^la /xeT^XOev. Xovprjvav fi€v 
yap ov fi€Ta ttoXvv ^povov 'Tpd>8r}<t <pdovoy Ttj<; 

8of^9 d7T€KT€tV€V, 'Tpd)8ij 8k U7T 0 fiaXoVT I Ud/COpoV 

U7rb 'Poop,aia>v p-d^rj KpaTqOivTa, koX voaijaavTi 
vbaov et'9 v8pwna Tpairelaav, ^padrrj^ 6 vibs 
eTrifitivXevoiv ukovvtov eSw/cev. uva8e!;ap.ev7)<; 8e 
tt}9 voaov to (pdpp,aicov ei'9 iavr>'/v, euerTe crvvetc- 
KpiOfji'ac, teal tou crcopaTOS tcov^iaOevTo 1 ;, eVt ttjv 
Ta^LcrTTjv twv 68o)i> eXdiov 6 <\>paaTi]<; dukirvi^v 
avTov. 

1 Euripides, Bacchue, 117'J (Kirch hoi!', .\0. its a pa\ov<r* 
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This delighted everybody ; but when the following 
dialogue with the chorus was ehanted : 

(Chorus) " Who slew him ? " 
(Agave) " Mine is the honour," 

Pomaxathres, who happened to be one of the 
banqueters, sprang up and laid hold of the head, 
feeling that it was more appropriate for him to say 
this than for Jason. The king was delighted, and 
bestowed on Pomaxathres the customary gifts, while 
to Jason he gave a talent. With such a farce as this 
the expedition of Crassus is said to have closed, just 
like a tragedy. 1 

However, worthy punishment overtook both Hy- 
rodes for his cruelty and Surena for his treachery. 
For not long after this Hyrodes became jealous of 
the reputation of Surena, and put him to death ; and 
after Hyrodes had lost his son Paeorus, who was 
defeated in battle by the Romans, 2 and had fallen 
into a disease which resulted in dropsy, his son 
Phraates plotted against his life and gave hiin 
aconite. And when the disease absorbed the poison 
so that it was thrown off with it and the patient 
thereby relieved, Phraates took the shortest path and 
strangled his father. 

1 A poet competing at the Athenian City Dionysia 
exhibited three tragedies and a satyric drama, " the four 
plays being performed in succession in the course of the same 
day." 

2 38 B.C. Cf. Plutarch's Antony, xxxiv. 1. According to 
Dio Cassius, xlix, 21, Paeorus fell on the same day on which 
Crassus had been slain fifteen years before. 
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NIKIOY KAI KPA520Y 2YrKPI2l2 

I. 'Ev he rrj avy/cptaei irpwrov 6 Nt/aou 
ttXovtos ra> Kpdcrcrov 7rapa/3aXXop,evo<; dp.ep.iTro- 
repav e%ei rrjv icrrjcnv. a\\&>? p,ev yap ov/e dv ris 
hoKipdcreie rrjv diro p,erdXXa)i> ipyaaiav, r)<> ra, 
TrXelara irepaiverai hid /ca/coupycov i) /3ap/3dpcov, 
eviwv heBep,evcov teal (fideipopJvcov ev ToVot? vttov- 
Xot? Kal roaeoot?* rrapaf3aX\op.evri he irpo<i ra 
HvXXa BrjpuoTrpara Kal ra? irepl to rrvp ipyoXa- 

2 /9m?, iineiKearepa (fiaveirai. ravrais yap 6 
Kpdcrcro<; dva<pavhbv a>? ra> yewpyeiv exprjro Kal 
ra> Bavei^eiv a he e^apvos rjv eXey~)(pp,evo<;, iirl 
KepBecriv ev ftovXj} Xeyeiv Kal tou? eru/z/za^ou? 
dhiKelv Kal yvvaia ireptlwv KoXaKeveiv Kal 
crvveTriKpvTTreiv toi»? irovrjpom, tout coy alriav 
ovhe -^revBrj irore Nt/aa? eXafiev, aWeo? Be hihovt 
Kal tt polep-evos apyvpiov vtto BeiXia? to?? avKo<f>dv- 
Tat? e-xXevd^ero, irpdypM, iroiwv HepiKXet fiev 
tcreo? Kal ' Apto-relhrj p.rj irpeirov, avrtp 8' dvayKalov 

3 ovk ev irecpvKori 7t/do? to dappelv. cp Kal AvKovp- 
70? varepov 6 pryrwp errapprjcridcraro 7r/)o? toi; 
hr)p,ov> airiav l^coy e%wvr}<saadal riva rS>v ctvko- 
(f>avrobv " e 'Hhop,at ydp," elirev, "el rocrovrov 
■yjpovov iretroXirev pevos irdp vp.1v St8oi>? ire^wpa- 
pai rrpoiepov rj Xap,/3dv(ov." 

4 *liv he Tat? hair avals iroXtriKwrepos p.ev 6 
Nr/eta? dvad>'}p.aai Kal yup,vaaiap%lai<; Kal hiha- 
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COMPARISON OF NICIAS AND CRASSUS 

I. In comparing the men, first, the wealth of 
Nicias was acquired in a more blameless manner than 
that of Crassus. For although it is true that the 
working of mines cannot be highly regarded, since 
most of it is carried on by employing malefactors or 
Barbarians, some of whom are kept in chains and 
done to death in damp and unwholesome places, still, 
when compared with the public confiscations of Sulla 
and the making of contracts where fire is raging, 
it will appear in the more favourable light. For 
Crassus openly utilized these opportunities as men do 
agriculture and money-lending. And as for the 
practices which he denied when on trial, namely, 
taking bribes for his voice in the senate, wronging 
the allies, circumventing weak women with his 
flatteries, and aiding base men to cloak their iniquities, 
no such charges, even though false, were ever made 
against Nicias ; nay, he was rather laughed at for 
spending his money lavishly on informers out of 
cowardice, a practice unbecoming, perhaps, in a 
Pericles and an Aristides, but necessary for him, 
since he was not well stocked with courage. And 
for this practice Lycurgus the orator, in later times, 
boldly took to himself credit before the people, when 
accused of buying up one of these informers ; " I am 
glad indeed," he said, " that after such a long political 
career among you, I have been detected in giving 
rather than receiving money." 

As for their outlays of money, Nicias was more 
public spirited in his noble ambition to make offerings 
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aicaXlai$ xppcov (f>iXoTipovpevo<;, tov 8' o K.pd(roo<; 
dvdXcoaev earidcras dpa rocravra^ pvpidoas 
dvOptoTToyv, elra Operas TrdXiv, ovBev rjv p,epo<; a 
NcKia<i etceicTTjTo <tvv o!<? dvdXwaev, uxrre Oavpu- 
£e«, et rcva XeXrjde to ttjv icaiciav dvapxiXiav 
elvai Tiva rpoirov koX dvop,oXoyiav, opcovra tov? 
cuo^oo)? avXXeyovTas e*T dxpwTo)<; e/e^eoi/Ta?. 

II. Uepl plv tov ttXovtov Toaavrw rot? Be 
TroXiTevpaac tov p,ev Nf/aov nravovpyov ovBev ovBf 
ahiicov ovBe Biaiov TTpoaevTiv ovBe Opaavrrj^, 
a\X' i£f]7ra.TaTO pdXXov vtto ' AX/ci/3id&ov /cat Tfp 
Brjp,a> irpocrrjei per euXa/Se/a?. tov Be Kpdaaov 
ttoXXtjv p.ev ev Tat? trpos eyQpav icai <piXiap p&ra- 
/3oX<u<? diTi<jTLav tcai dveXevOeplav KaT-qyopovai, 
/Sia 8' ovo - ' auro? ))pveiTO ttjv virazeLav p.€Tievai, 
p,iaOwadp,evo^ dvBpas tou? Kdrayvt /cal Aopnca) 

2 Ttt? ^€ipa? TTpo<JOLO'GVTa<i. iv Bk Tfl 7T6/H TO)V 

etrapyitov ^r}^>o<^opia tov Brjp,ov iroWol p*v 
rTpd>9)-j<jav, etreaov Be Teaaapes, avTo? 8', 6Ve/J 
y)p,a<i ev Tfj Sirjyyjo-ec TapeXrjXvOe, Aev/ctov * Awd- 
Xiov, dvBpa fiovXevTrjv, dvTcXeyovTa ttvI; 7raTa£a9 
€t9 to Trpoacairov i^e^aXev fipayp,evov. 

3 'O? Be Trepl TavTa ftlaios 6 Kpacraos teal 
Tvpavviicos, ovtq)<; av ttuXiv iiceivov to ^o<£o8ees 56( 
eV Tr/ 'TToXiTeia. koX aToXp,ov /cat toi? /ea/acrTot? 
vtpecpevov tcov peyiaTwv eTnXrj-tyewv dgiow 6 Be 
Kpd<rao<; vyjrr)Xb<; Trepl ye TavTa Kai peyaXocppwv, 

ov 7rpb<i KXetovas ovB' 'T7rep/36\ov<;, pa Ala, tov J 
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to the gods and provide the people with gymnastic 
exhibitions and trained ehoruses ; and yet his whole 
estate, together with his expenditures, was not a 
tithe of what Crassus expended when he feasted so 
many myriads of men at once, and then furnished 
them with food afterwards. I am therefore amazed 
that anyone should fail to pereeive that viee is a sort 
of inequality and incongruity of eharaeter, when he 
sees men amassing money shamefully and squandering 
it uselessly. 

II. So mueh regarding their wealth. And now in 
their political eareers, no ehieanery nor injustice, no 
violence nor harshness attaehes to Nicias, but he was 
deceived the rather by Aleibiades, and made his 
appeals to the people with too mueh caution. 
Whereas Crassus is aeeused of much ungenerous 
faithlessness in his vacillations between friends and 
enemies ; and as for violenee, he himself could not 
deny that when he stood for the consulship, he hired 
men to lay hands on Cato and Domitius. And 
in the assembly whieh voted on the allotment 
of the provinces, many were wounded and four 
killed ; and Crassus himself (a faet whieh escaped us 
in the narrative of his life), when Lueius Annalius, a 
senator, was speaking in opposition, smote him in the 
face with his fist and drove him bleeding from the 
forum. 

But if Crassus was violent and tyrannical in these 
matters, Nieias went to the other extreme. His timid- 
ity and eowardiee in the public serviee, and his sub- 
servience to the basest mer-, deserve the severest 
eensure. Crassus, indeed, showed a certain loftiness 
and largeness of spirit in this regard, for he con- 
tended not with men like Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
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dywvos 6'i>to9, aXX,a 7roo9 tt)v Kalo~apo<; Xafiirpo- 
Tt]Ta /cat T/3et? tov TLo/jltttjiov 0pidfi/3ov<;, ov% 
V7rel^a<;, aW* avrdpa<; e/carepcp tt)v Bvvafiiv, 
dtjicopari Be Trj<; Tifir)Ti/cr)<; dpyr)^; teal YlofiTrrjlov 

4 u7r€p/3a\6/jL€Vo<i. Bel yap eVt fieylo~TOi<; ov to 
dv€7TL<f)0ovov, dWa to Xa/jLirpov iv TroXnela 
XapbfSdveiv, fieyeOei Bwdfieays i^afiavpovvTa tov 
<f)66vov. el o" i£ diravTOS dyaira<; do~(f)dXeiav /cat 
r)crv)(Lav, kclL BeBias 'AXfciftidSrjv fiev iirl tov 
firjfiaTO*;, iv Be TLvX(p AatceBaifiovlovs, TTepBi/c/cav 
8' iv Qpd/crj, ttoXXtjv evpvycoplav r) irbXi^ 6%ei 
a%o\r]<; eV fieaov yevbfievov KaQr\aOai irXk- 
Kovra J?]? inapa^Las creavrrp cnefyavov, a>9 eviot 

5 cro(f)icrTal Xeyovaiv. 6 fiev yap rr}<; elprjvrjs epo>$ 
Oetos fjv a>? d\ii8Si$, koX to Xvcrat tov iroXefiov 
'EiWrjvtKcorarov TroXlrev/JLa' koX tt)<; irpd^eto^ 
eveica Taim/9 ovk agiov Nt/cia TrapaftaXeli' Kpdcr- 
crov, ou6° el to Kdairiov (fyepcov ireXayos rf tov 
'\vBbv uiiceavbv Trj 'Pco/xolmv r)ye[XOvia irpocrcopicrev. 

III. TloXet fievToi ypcofievov dpeTrjs alaOavo- 
fj-evt] zeal KpeiTTova ovTa Trj Bvvdfiec yoapav ov 
Boreov T&t? Trov7]pol<; ouS' dpyrjv fir) dpyovcnv ovBe 
tt'igtiv dirio-Tov/j-ivoi*;, oirep iirolriaev 6 Ni/cias, 
tov KXecova jj.i]Bev ovTa irXeov iv Trj 7roXec t^9 
dirb tov /37]fiaTO<; dvaiayyvTia^ koX tcpavyrjs avTO<; 
2 et? to crTpaTijyeiv KaTa<jT7]aa<;. ovk iiraivo) fiev 
yap 1 iyu) tov Kpdcraov iv to?9 £7ra/3Ta/m'ot9 iirei- 
1 n\v fhp Stephanus, Bekker, and S : p4r. 
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far from it, but against the brilliant Caesar, and 
against Pompey with his three triumphs ; and he did 
not shrink from their path, but made himself a match 
for each in power, and in the dignity of his censorial 
office actually surpassed Pompey. For in the 
supreme struggles of a political career one must not 
adopt a course which awakens no envy, hut one 
which dazzles men, throwing envy into the shade 
by the greatness of one's power. But if, like 
Nicias, you set your heart above all else on security 
and quiet, and fear Alcibiades on the bema, and the 
Lacedaemonians at Pylos, and Perdiccas in Thrace, 
then there is ample room in the city where you can sit 
at leisure, removed from all activity, and " weaving 
for yourself," as sundry Sophists say, " a crown of tran- 
quillity." His love of peace, indeed, had something 
godlike about it, and his putting a stop to the war 
was a political achievement most truly Hellenic in 
its scope. And because Nicias did this, Crassus is 
not worthy of comparison with him, nor would he 
have been even though in his ardour he had made 
the Caspian Sea or the Indian Ocean a boundary of 
the Roman empire. 

III. When, however, a man wields superior power 
in a city which is open to the appeals of virtue, he 
should not give a footing to the base, nor command 
to those who are no commanders at all, nor 
confidence to those who deserve no confidence. 
But this is just what Nicias did when, of his own 
motion, he set Cleon in command of the army, 
a man who was nothing more to the city than 
a shameless brawler from the bema. I do not, 
indeed, commend Crassus, in the war with Spartacus, 
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Xdivra Odcxaov rj dacpaXearepov StaycoviaaaOat, 
/cacroi <piXori/xia<; r)v to Scleral fir) Tlopyjrriio<; 
iXdoov d<peXi)rai rr)v Sogav avrov, /caOarrep 
d(peiXero MeTeXXou Mo/i/iio? ttjv JHopivdov to Be 
toO Nixiov •navTcvnacnv arorrov /cal Becvov. ov 
yap eXTriSas ov$e paarcovr)i> e^pverr)^ e^ecrf] ra> 
£~)(6p5) <pi\o~ifMLa<; /cal dp%r)<;, dXXd kivSvvov 
v(f>opa)fM€vo<; iv rr} arpanjyia fieyav rjydrrrjcre, to 
Kad^ avrov ev datpaXel 6e/xevo<;, irpoecrQai to 

3 KQLVov- /calroi 6 ye Qe/j.iaro/cXfj<;, iva fit) (f>avXo$ 
dvdpwnos ev to?<? Uepai/coi? /cal d(ppcov arparrjyrj- 
aa<i drroXeap^ rrjv ttoXiv, dpyvpia rr]<; dpypjs 
aTrearrjaev avrov, /cal Karwv, ore fxaXtara koapa 
rrpdyp.ara /cal /civSvvovs e^ovaav virep Tr?9 iroXeaiS 

4 rrjv Brjfiapxiav, fi€TijX0ev 6 o° avrov iirl tijv 
Muwai> /cal Kvdijpa /cal M 77X101/9 toi>9 raXanrco- 
povs <pvXdrr(nv arpanjyov, el Be 1 Seoi p^d^ecrOai 
Aa/cec)aifiovioi<;, d-.ToBvo/ievos ttjv ^XafivBa /cal rfj 
KXecoro? drreipia teal Opaavrrjri vav<; /cat avhpa<i 
/cal oVXa /cal crrparrjyiav ifnreipia<; u/cpas' 
Seo/ievrjv irapahihovs, ov rr)v eavrov rrpoterai 
86£av, dXXd rr)v t% 2 TrarplSos dacpdXeiav /cal 

5 acorrjpiav. odev varepov ovx e/ccov ovBe fiovXo- 
p.evo<; %vpa/covcrloi<; rroXe/ueiv i)vay/cd£ero, So/cuv 
ov Xoytap,^ rov avfi<pepovro<;, dXXd pqarcovrj /cal 
paXa/cla to trap avrov diroarepelv St/ce\ta9 tt)v 
ttoXiv. 

'E/ceti'o /xevroi pxydXi)? eiriei/celas arj/xelov, ore 
Bvcr^epaivovra rb iroXepbelv del /cal (frevyovra to 

1 fl 5< Coraos and Bekker, after Bryan : #i. 

2 ^^v rrjs Stephanus, Bekker, and S : Tijt. 
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for pressing forward into action with greater speed 
than safety, although it was natural for a man of his 
ambition to fear that Pompcy would come and rob 
him of his glory, just as Mummius had robbed 
Metellus of Corinth ; but the conduct of Nicias was 
altogether strange and terrible. For it was not 
while it afforded him good hopes of success, or even 
of ease, that he renounced his ambition to hold the 
command in favour of his enemy, but when he saw 
that his generalship involved him in great peril, then 
he was content to betray the common good at the 
price of his own safety. And yet Themistocles, 
during the Persian wars, to prevent a worthless and 
senseless man from ruining the city as one of its 
generals, bought him off from the ofiice ; and Cato 
stood for the tribuneship when he saw that it would 
involve him in the greatest toil and danger in behalf 
of the city. Nicias, on the other hand, kept himself 
in the command against Minoa, and Cythera, and 
the wretched Melians, but when it was necessary to 
fight the Lacedaemonians, stripped off his general's 
cloak, handed over to the inexperience and rashness 
of Cleon ships, men, arms, and a command re- 
quiring the utmost experience, and so betrayed 
not only his own reputation, but the security 
and safety of his own country. Wherefore he was 
afterwards forced, against his wish and inclination, 
to wage war on Syracuse, for it was thought to 
be no calculation of what was expedient, but merely 
his love of ease and lack of spirit which made him 
use all his efforts to rob the city of Sicily. 

There is, however, this proof of his great reasonable- 
ness, namely, that although he was always averse to war 
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arparrjyelv ovk eiravovro ^eiporovovvre'; a>9 
G ifiTretpoTCiTOv real ^ekrcarov t$ Be K.pdo~o-<p 
irapa irdvra rov yjpbvov efyiepAvw aTpari]yla<t ov% 
inrrjp^e TV%eiv, 7r\r)V eVi rov BovXikov TroXep-ov e£ 
dvdyKtjs, Uofiirtj'tov Kal MeTeXXov teal AovkovXXcov 
dfMporepuv dirovTWv, teairoi Tore ripxopAvtp fidXi- 
crra teal Bvvafievtp irXelarov. dXX\ <w? eoi/ee, zeal 
TOi? airovZd^ovcTL irepl avrbv i&o/eet, Kara rov 
Kco/Mfcbv " dv7)p apiaros ' elvai " rdWa ttXtjv iv 
7 da-TTi&i." teal tovto 'Pco/zaiou? ovBev covrjaev 5 
ifcfiiaadevTas virb rrjs <j>iXapxia$ avrov /cal 
<f)i\oTifiia<;. y A.6rjvaloi p,ev yap aieovra Nc/eiav 
ii*eTrefjL-^rav eVt rov iroXepov, 'Vwp-aiovi Be l&pda- 
cro? ateovras igtfyayev real Sid p,ev tovtov fj ttoXis, 
€/eecvo<i Be Bed rrjv ttoXcv rjrvyrjaev . 

IV. Ov fj,r)v dXXa p,dWov eartv iv rovrofi rov 
Nt/clav eiraiveiv f) tyeyeiv rov Kpaaaov. 6 p,ev 
yap ifiireipla ical Xoyiap-co xprjadfievos i)ye/xovo<; 
efj,<f>povo<i ov crvvr)'Ka'Tr)Bri tcu? ekiricri twv ttoXitcov, 
direiTre teal dnreyvw X?]yjrea6ac St/ceX/av o S' 
a>9 eirl pacrTOV epyov rov YlapOiKov 6pp.yjaa<; iroXe- 
2 fiov tffiaprev. ajpexdt) Be p-eydXav, Kaiaapos rd 
eairepia teal KeA-rou? teal Vepjiavovs Karacrrpe- 
(pop.evov Kal Uperravlav, at»TO? eirl ttjv eco real 
tt)V 'lvSc/erjv eXdcrai OdXaaaav Kal irpoaepydcra- 
aOai tt)V 'Aaiav oh TlopLirrjios eirrfkde Kal 
AovkovXXo<; dvreax^v, dvBpe<; evp-eveis Kal 73720? 
7rdvra<i dyaOol Btap-elvavres, irpoeXopxvoi 8' o/ioia 
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and avoided military command, the Athenians ceased 
not to elect him to it, believing him to be their most 
experienced and best general. Whereas Crassus, 
though he was all the while eager for military 
command, did not succeed in getting it except in the 
servile war, and then of necessity, because Pompey 
and Metellus and both the Luculli were away. And 
yet by that time he had acquired the greatest honour 
and influence in the city. But it would seem that 
even his best friends thought him, in the words of 
the comic poet, " The bravest warrior everywhere 
but in the field." 1 And yet this did not prevent the 
Romans from being overwhelmed by his ambitious 
love of command. For the Athenians sent Nicias 
out to the war against his will ; but the Romans were 
led out by Crassus against theirs. It was owing to 
Crassus that his city, but to his city that Nicias, 
suffered misfortune. 

IV. However, in this there is more ground for 
praising Nicias than for blaming Crassus. The 
former brought into play the experience and 
calculation of a wise leader, and did not share the 
deceitful hopes of his fellow-citizens, but insisted 
that it was beyond his power to take Sicily; whereas 
Crassus made the mistake of entering upon the 
Parthian war as a very easy undertaking. And yet 
his aims were high ; while Caesar was subduing the 
West, — Gaul and Germany and Britain, — he insisted 
on marching against the East and India, and on com- 
pleting the reduction of Asia which had been begun 
by Pompey and Lucullus. Now these were men of 
good intentions and honourably disposed towards all, 
and yet they elected the same course as Crassus, and 
1 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship (Kock, Com. 
Alt. Frag. iii. p. 493). 
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3 K/oacrcra) zeal Ta? auras inrodeo-ets Xaftovres, eVet 
Ka\ Hofnrr)i\p t?)? "PXV'* BiBopLevi)<t rj avyfeXrjTos 
rjvavriovTO, Kal Kaiaapa pvptdBas rpuiKOvra 
Teppavayv TpeyjrdpeiJov avve^ovXevev 6 K.drcov 
i/c&ovvai TOt<? i)TT7]pevoi<; Kal rpeyjrai to p.rjvipa 
tov Trapao-rrovBijpaTos et<? eKelvov 6 Be Bfjpu)? 
eppwcrdai <fipdo-a<; \\utwvi, irei re/caihe/ca rjiepas 

4 eOufv etnv'iKia KaX irep'-^apr)^ r)v. 7ra>9 ovv av 
Bieredi] Kal 7r6o-a<; Wuaeu rjpepas, el Kpacro-o? Ik 
Tla/SvXonos eypatye vikSv, etT eireXOcov MrjBiav, 
YlepaiBa, TpKavovs, Xouaa, HuKTpa, 'Vcopuiioiv 
eVa/r^ia? drreBei^ev ; elirep yap dBiKeiv %/>»?, Kara 
tov livpnriSrjv, 1 ^crv^tav dyeiv prj Bwapevovs 
/.irjEe XprjcrOai rot? irapovaiv dyaOol<i elBoTas, ov 
'S.KavheLav, ov Mephijv eKKOTTTeov, oitBe (frevyovras 

5 Alyu'7)Ta<; a7ro\€\oi7roTa<? t//i> eauTtov, (oanep 
opviOas et<? eiepav ^(opav diTOKeKpvp,pivov<i, eK0ij- 
pareov, dXXa 7roXXov rip-qreov to dB.Ketv, p>j 
paBio)^ pi)B" eVt rots" tv)(ovgiv, to? ti <pav\ov rj 
piKpoi', irpoiepevovs to BiKaiov. oi Be tj)i> p,ev tj}? 
* AXe^dvBpov aTpare'ia^ opprjv e7raiP0vi>Te<;, ttjv Be 
Kpdacrov "tyeyovres, ovk ev ra irpwra Kpivovaiv 
utto tu>v TeXevraicov. 

V. 'Ei> Be rats or partly ia is aurals NiKt'ov pev 
ovk oXiya yevvala' Kal yap pa^ais TroXXal? 
iviKTjae tou? iroXep-tovt, Kal tov Xaftelv 1,vpaKov- 
aas bXtyov eBerjo~e, Kal irdvra 6V avrbv ovk eTrrai- 
1 Kteocles in the Phoenisme, 524 f. (Kirchhoff) : 
tXufp yap atitKuv XP*>> rupavtUos irtpt 
k&Wuttov aStKt'iv r&Wa 5' tvat&uv XP*^"- 
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idopted the same principles. For Pompey met with 
Apposition from the senate when his province was 
allotted to him, and when Caesar routed three 
hundred thousand Germans, Cato moved in the 
senate that he should be delivered up to those whom 
he had vanquished, and so bring upon his own head 
the punishment for his breach of faith ; but the 
people turned contemptuously from Cato, sacrificed 
to the gods for fifteen days in honour of Caesar's 
victory, and were full of joy. What, then, would 
have been their feelings, and for how many days 
would they have sacrificed to the gods, if Crassus had 
written to them from Babylon that he was victorious, 
and had then overrun Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
and Bactria, and declared them Roman provinces ? 
" For if wrong must be done," as Euripides says, 
when men cannot keep quiet, and know not how to 
enjoy contentedly the blessings which they already 
have, then let it not be in raiding Scandeia or Mende, 
nor in beating up fugitive Aeginetans, who have 
forsaken their own, and hidden themselves away like 
birds in another territory, but let a high price be 
demanded for the wrongdoing, and let not justice be 
thrown to the winds lightly, nor on the first best 
terms, as if it were some trifling or insignificant thing. 
Those who have praise for Alexander's expedition, 
but blame for that of Crassus, unfairly judge of a 
beginning by its end. 

V. As to the actual conduct of their expeditions, 
Nieias has not a little to his credit, for he con- 
quered his enemies in many battles, and barely 
missed taking Syracuse, and not all his failures were 
due to himself, but they might be ascribed to his 
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aev, u/\\u real voaov av t/9 alrtdcracro tcai <p66vov 
TOiv oikol TToXnoiv Kpdo(To<t Be Bid •jrXrjdo'i 
dfiaprr]fidT(ov ovBev rfj tv-^tj ^prjarov aTroBei- 
£ao9ai iraprjKev. uxtt€ BavpA^eiv ai/Tov ttjv 
dfieKrepiav ov rr}<; Yldpdfov Bvvdp.ea)<t r)TTT)6eiaav, 
dWd 'Vwp-alwv evTvxta? Trepiyevop.evrjv. 

'E7m S' 6 pep fXTjSevbs twv diro p.avTitcrj<; Kara- 
(f>pov(ov, 6 Be irdvTa virepopwv 6yu.oi&)9 dirdiXovTO, 
XakeiTri jxev ev tovtois 1) da<pdXeia /cat Bvcr/cpiTO?, 
iirieiKearepov Be 1 tov irapavo/xov real av9dBov<t to 
fxerd B6^r](; iraXaid*} xal (tvi/i')6ov<; Be evXdfieiav 
a/j,aprav6/j.€vov. 

Tlepl fXCVTOl T7]V TeXeUTTJV dfiep-TTTOTepOS 6 

Kpdcro-o<; ov irapaBov? eavTov ovBe Bedels ovBe 
(fieva/ciaOeis, dXX* eii;a<; TOi? <£iXoi9 Beofievoif zeal 
7rapacnrovB'r)0el<; vtto twv iroXep-law 6 Be Ni/wa? 
alaxpa? koX a/cXeoO? eXirlBi o-WTrjplas viroireawv 
toi? iroXefitoi*; aioyiova iavrtp tov OdvaTov 

€Tro'tf](T€V. 

1 ImtiKtarepov Si a following avrris of the MSS. is suspected 
bv Corac ; s, lamely defended by Sintenis, and bracketed bv 
Bekker. 
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disease and to the jealousy of his fellow-citizens at 
home ; but Crassus made so many blunders that he 
gave fortune no chance to favour him. We may not 
therefore wonder that his imbecility succumbed to 
the power of the Parthians, but rather that it 
prevailed over the usual good fortune of the Romans. 

Since one of them was wholly given to divination, 
and the other wholly neglected it, and both alike 
perished, it is hard to draw a safe conclusion from the 
premises; but failure from caution, going hand in 
hand with ancient and prevalent opinion, is more 
reasonable than lawlessness and obstinacy. 

In his end, however, Crassus was the less worthy of 
reproach. He did not surrender himself, nor was he 
bound, nor yet beguiled, but yielded to the entreaties 
of his friends, and fell a prey to the perfidy of his 
enemies ; whereas Nicias was led by the hope of a 
shameful and inglorious safety to put himself into the 
hands of his enemies, thereby making his death a 
greater disgrace for him. 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF 
PROPER NAMES 



A 

Acharnae, 05, the largest deme, 
or township, of Attica, some 
eight miles to the north of 
Athens. 

Aesop, 419, a Greek writer of 
fables, who flourished in the first 
half of the sixth century B.C. 
Fables bearing his name were 
popular at Athens in the time of 
Aristophanes. 

Agatharchus, 41, of Samos, promi- 
nent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter 460-420 B.C. Cf. 
the Alcibiades, xvi. 4. 

Alopecd, 33, a deme, or township, 
of Attica, some two or three 
miles east of Athens. 

Anacreon, 5. of Teos, a popular 
lyric poet, honoured at the 
courts of Polycrates of Samos 
and Hipparchus of Athens, 
lived circa 563-478 B.O. 

Anaxagoras, 11, 21, 53 f., 291, of 
Clazomenae, influential at Athens 
as an advanced thinker from 
about 460 to 432 B.C. 

Andros, 35, the most northerly 
Island of the Cyclades group, to 
the S.E. of Euboea. 

Antlsthenes, 5, the Socratlc, a 

Eupll of Gorgias and friend of 
ocrates, circa 450-366 B.C. 
Archilochus, 5, of Paros, a roving 
soldier-poet of the earlier part 
of the seventh century B.C., 
famous for his satyric iambics. 
Arglnusae islands, 109, three small 
Islands lying between Lesbos 
and the mainland of Asia Minor. 
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Autocleides, 293. an Athenian, of 
unknown date, author of a 
work on sacrificial ritual and 
tradition. 



B 

Balissus, 385, a small tributary of 
the Euphrates, south of Carrhae. 

Brasldas, 237, the ablest and 
noblest Spartan leader during 
the first decade of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He attempted to 
rob Athens of her allied cities in 
the north. 

Brundisium, 365, an Important 
city on the eastern coast of Italy 
(Calabria), with a fine harbour. 
It was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy to the East, 
and the chief naval station of the 
Romans on the Adriatic Sea. 



C 

Carrhae, 395, 403-409, a town hi 
the northern part of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Casinum, 135, the last city of 
Latlum towards Campania on 
the Via Latina. 

Catana. 263-267, an ancient city 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
about midway between Syracuse 
and Tauromenium, directly at 
the foot of Mt. Aetna. 

Caunians, 309. Caunus was a city 
of Carta, in Asia Minor, belonging 
to the Rhodians. 
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CliiTsonesus, 35, 59, the Thraciun 
Chersonesus (peninsula), extend- 
ing southwards into the Aegean 
Sea west ef, the Hellespont. 

Cholargus, 41, an Attic deme, or 
township, of uncertain site. 

Clazomenae, 255, an Ionian city, 
situated on the southern shore or 
the bay of Smyrna. 

Critolaiis, 21, of Phaselis in Lyria, 
head of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens, orator and 
statesman, eighty-two years of 
age when, in 15(5 B.C., he was 
sent on an embassy to Rome 
(see the Cato Major, xxii.). 



D 



Damon, 11, probably the same 
person as Damonidcs of Oea 
(p. 27). 

Damonides, 27, of Oea, probably 
the same person as Damon 
(p. 11). 

Delos, 35, 217, the central island 
of the Cyclades group, east of 
Attica. 

Dlphilus, 209, a prominent poet 
of the New Comedy, 336-250 n.c. 

Duris, 79, the Samian, a pupil of 
Theophrastus, historian and, for 
a time, tyrant of Samos, circa 
350-280 B.C. 



E 



Egcsta, 251, or Scgesta, an ancient 
city in tlip N.W. of Sicily, 
neither Greek nor native Sicilian, 
said to have been founded by 
Trojans. 

Kieusis, 41, the sacred city of the 
Mysteries, some twelve miles 
west of Athens. 

Ephorus, 79, of Cym6 in N.W. 
Asia Minor, a pupil of Isocratos, 
author of a highly rhetorical 
history of Greece from the 
" Dorian Invasion " down to 
310 B.C., In which year he died. 
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Epidaurus, 103, a city on tho 
north-eastern coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, noted for its cult of 
Aesculapius. 

G 

Galatia. 365, the central province 
of Asia Minor, occupied by Gallic 
tribes from Europe iatc in the 
third century B.C. 



H 

lleracleides, 79, 103, called Pontl- 
cus from his birth In Heracleia 
of Pontus, a pupil of Plato nnil 
Aristotle, and a learned and 
voluminous writer on almost all 
possible subjects. 

Ilyrcanla, 377, 435, a district of 
central Asia iylng immediately 
south of the Caspian Sea, 



I 

Idomenens, 31, 103, of Lampsacns, 
a pupil and friend of Eplcurn» 
(342-270 B.C.), author of bio 
graphical works entitled " The 
Socratlcs " and " The Dema- 
gogues." 

Ion, 13, of Chios, a popular poet 
at Athens between 452 and 421 
B.C., and author of a prose work 
entitled " Sojourns," in which 
he recounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time. 



L 

Lampon, 15, the most famous 6eer 
of his time, apparently trusted 
by Pericles. He played a prom- 
inent part In the colonization of 
Thurii, 444 B.C. 

Leocrates, 53, commander In the 
final triumph of Athens over 
Aegina (456 B.C.). 

Leontinl, 251, an ancient Greek 
city of Sicily, lying between 
Syracuse and Catana, about 
eight miles Inland 
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Luca, 357, the southernmost city in 
Caesar's province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, afterwards included in 
Etruria. 

Lycurgus, 425, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 396-323 B C. 



M 

Margiana, 387, a district In central 
Asia lying south of Scythia and 
west of Bactria. 

Melissus, 75, a native of Samoa, and 
a disciple of Parnienldes. Malic- 
ious report made him a teacher 
of Themistocles (Themistocles, 
ii. 3). 

Metellus, 431, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Macedonlcus, won vic- 
tories over Macedonian and 
Achaean armies in Greece, but 
could not bring the war to a 
close before he was superseded 
by Mummius (146 B.C.). 

Mummius, 431, Lucius, superseded 
Metellus in 146 B.C., and com- 
pleted the subjugation of Greece 
by the capture of Corinth. 

Myronides, 53, leader of the " re- 
serves " in the Athenian victory 
over Corinth in 458 B.C., and in 
the following year victor over 
the Boeotians at Oenophyta. 



N 

A T axos, 35, 219 (Naxians), the 
largest island of tte Cyclades 
group, lying half-way between 
Attica and Asia Minor. 

Naxos. 267, an ancient Greek city 
of Sicily, on the N.E. coast, just 
south of Tauromeniuni. 



P 

Parmenides, 11, of Elea in Italy, 
founder of a school of idealistic 
philosophy (see Zeno the Eleatic). 

Tpsiphon, 219, of Eretria, a notor- 
ious imitator of the Socratic 
disciples, to whom he attributed 



his own compositions, circa 

300-250 B.C. 
Petelia ; 347, an ancient city and 

district of Bruttium. 
Pheidias, 5, 89 f., of Athens, the 

greatest sculptor and statuary 

of Greece, ob. 432 B.C. 
Philetas, 5, of Cos, a poet and 

critic of the earlier Alexandrian 

school, who flourirhed under the 

first Ptolemy (circa 318-275 

B.C.). 

Philistua, 209, 277, 307, the 
Syracusan, an eyewitness o^ 
the events of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse, which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

Philochorus, 293, the most cele- 
brated writer on the antiquities 
of Athens, 306-260 B.C. 

Polycleitus, 5, of Argos, a famous 
sculptor, statuary, and architect, 
who flourished circa 452-412 

B.C. 

Polycrates, 77, tyrant of Samos 
from about 530 till his death in 
522 B.C. II is career forms one 
of the great features of the third 
book of Herodotus. 

Poseidonlus, 175, of Apameia in 
Syria, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, resident in Athens, 
Rhodes, and Rome, contempor- 
ary with Cicero. 

Protagoras, 291, of Abdera In 
Thrace, the first to call himself 
a " sophist," and to teach for 
pay. On a third visit to Athens, 
about 411 B.C., he was accused 
of impiety and fled, but only to 
perisli at sea. 

Pylos, 231, 245, 247, an ancient 
city on the west coast of Messenia, 
in Peloponnesus, on a promon- 
tory commanding the north 
entrance to the great bay of 
Pylos (the modern Navarino). 



S 

Seleucia, 367 f., 369, 379, 417 f., 
the Seleucia which was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, on the right 
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bank of the Tigris, about forty 

miles N.E. of Babylon. 
Sphacteri.i, 231, an island lying in 

front of the great bay of Pyloe. 
Ste8imbrotu8, 25, 47, 75, of Thasos, 

a sophist and rhapsodlst of note 

at Athens during tiie times of 

Cinion and Pericles. 



T 

Tanagra. 33, a town in eastern 
Bocotia, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Thapsus, 267, a peninsula just to 
the north of Syracuse. 

Theophrastus, 67, 103, 111, 241, 
the most famous pupil of Aris- 
totle, and his successor as head 
of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Atliens. He was 
a native of Eresos in Lesbos, and 
died at Athens In 287 B.C., at 
the age of eighty-five. 

Timaeus. 200, 275, 307, of Tanrome- 
niuni in Sicily, whose life falls 
between the years 350-250 B.C., 
during a long exile In Athens 
wrote a voluminous history of 
his native island from earliest 
times down to 264 B.C. 

Timon, 11, of Phllns, a composer 
of satiric poems on earlier and 
current systems of philosophy, 
320-230 li.C. 



Tolniides, 53, 59. 61, leader of an 
Athenian naval expedition round 
Peloponnesus in 455 B.C., and 
of other expeditions by sea. 

Tralles, 421, a large and flourishing 
city of Caria, in Asia Minor. 



Xenarchus, 200, apparently cited 
by Plutarch as an historian ; but 
no historian of this name Is 
known. 

Xypet6. 41, an Attic deme, or 
township,, near Phalerum or 
Piraeus. 

Z 

Zacynt-hns, 291, an Island off the 
K.W. coast of Peloponnesus, the 
modem Zante. 

Zeno, 11, the Eleatlc, a disciple of 
Parnienldes, with whom he 
visited Athens when Socrates 
was a very young man (Plato, 
Parmenidts, p. 127 a). 

Zeuxis, 41, of Heraclea in Magna 
Oraecla, the most celebrated 
painter of antiquity, who flour- 
ished in the latter part of the 
fiftii and the earlier part of the 
fourth centuries li.c 
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